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WE, the undersigned, wish to appeal to the common sense and the 
educated thought of the men and women of England against the 
proposed extension of the Parliamentary suffrage to women. 

1. While desiring the fullest possible development of the powers, 
energies, and education of women, we believe that their work for 
the State, and their responsibilities towards it, must always differ 
essentially from those of men, and that therefore their share in the 
working of the State machinery should be different from that 
assigned to men. Certain large departments of the national life are 
of necessity worked exclusively by men. To men belong the 
struggle of debate and legislation in Parliament; the hard and 
exhausting labour implied in the administration of the national 
resources and powers ; the conduct of England’s relations towards the 
external world ; the working of the army and navy; all the heavy, 
laborious, fundamental industries of the State, such as those of 
mines, metals, and railways; the lead and supervision of English 
commerce, the management of our vast English finance, the service 
of that merchant fleet on which our food supply depends. In all 
these spheres women’s direct participation is made impossible either 
by the disabilities of sex, or by strong formations of custom and 
habit resting ultimately upon physical ditference, against which it is 
useless to contend. They are affected indeed, in some degree, by all 
these national activities ; therefore they ought in some degree to have 
an influenceon them all. This influence they already have, and will 
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have more and more as the education of women advances. But their 
direct interest in these matters can never equal that of men, whose 
whole energy of mind and body is daily and hourly risked in them. 
Therefore it is not just to give to women direct power of deciding 
questions of Parliamentary policy, of war, of foreign or colonial affairs, 
of commerce and finance equal to that possessed by men. We hold 
that they already possess an influence on political matters fully pro- 
portioned to the possible share of women in the political activities 
of England. 

At the same time we are heartily in sympathy with all the 
recent efforts which have been made to give women a more impor- 
tant part in those affairs of the community where their interests 
and those of men are equally concerned; where it is possible for 
them not only to decide but to help in carrying out, and where, 
therefore, judgment is weighted by a true responsibility, and can be 
guided by experience and the practical information which comes 
from it. As voters for or members of School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians, and other important public bodies, women have now 
opportunities for public usefulness which must promote the growth 
of character, and at the same time strengthen among them the 
social sense and habit. All these changes of recent years, together 
with the great improvements in women’s education which have 
accompanied them, we cordially welcome. But we believe that the 
emancipating process has now reached the limits fixed by the physical 
constitution of women, and by the fundamental difference which 
must always exist between their main occupations and those of men. 
The care of the sick and the insane; the treatment of the poor ; the 
education of children: in all these matters, and others besides, they 
have made good their claim to larger and more extended powers. 
We rejoice in it. But when it comes to questions of foreign or 
colonial policy, or of grave constitutional change, then we maintain 
that the necessary and normal experience of women—speaking gene- 
rally and in the mass—does not and.can never provide them with 
such materials for sound judgment as are open to men. 

To sum up: we would give them their full share in the State 
of social effort and social mechanism; we look for their increasing 
activity in that higher State which rests on thought, conscience, and 
moral influence ; but we protest against their admission to direct 
power in that State which does rest upon force—the State in its 
administrative, military and financial aspects—where the physical 
capacity, the accumulated experience and inherited training of men 
ought to prevail without the harassing interference of those who, 
though they may be partners with men in debate, can in these 
matters never be partners with them in action. 

2. If we turn from the right of women to the suffrage—a right 
which on the grounds just given we deny—to the effect which the 
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possession of the suffrage may be expected to have on their cha- 
racter and position and on family life, we find ourselves no less in doubt. 
It is urged that the influence of women in politics would tell upon 
the side of morality. We believe that it does so tell already, and 
will do so with greater force as women by improved education fit 
themselves to exert it more widely and efficiently. But it may be 
asked, On what does this moral influence depend? We believe that it 
depends largely on qualities which the natural position and functions of 
women as they are at present tend to develop, and which might be 
seriously impaired by their admission to the turmoil of active political 
life. These qualities are, above all, sympathy and disinterestedness. 
Any disposition of things which threatens to lessen the national reserve 
of such forces as these we hold to be a misfortune. It is notoriously 
difficult to maintain them in the presence of party necessities and 
in the heat of party struggle. Were women admitted to this struggle, 
their natural eagerness and quickness of temper would probably 
make them hotter partisans than men. As their political relations 
stand at present, they tend to check in them the disposition to 
partisanship, and to strengthen in them the qualities of sympathy and 
disinterestedness. We believe that their admission to the suffrage 
would precisely reverse this condition of things, and that the whole 
nation would suffer in consequence. For whatever may be the duty 
and privilege of the parliamentary vote for men, we hold that 
citizenship is not dependent upon or identical with the possession 
of the suffrage. Citizenship lies in the participation of each indi- 
vidual in effort for the good of the community. And we believe 
that women ,will be more valuable citizens, will contribute more 
precious elements to the national life without the vote than with 
it. The quickness to feel, the willingness to lay aside prudential 
considerations in a right cause, which are amongst the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of women, are in their right place when they are used 
to influence the more highly trained and developed judgment of 
men. But if this quickness of feeling could be immediately and 
directly translated into public action, in matters of vast and 
complicated political import, the risks of politics would be enor- 
mously increased, and what is now a national blessing might easily 
become a national calamity. On the one hand, then, we believe that 
to admit women to the ordinary machinery of political life would 
inflame the partisanship and increase the evils, already so conspicuous, 
of that life, would tend to blunt the special moral qualities of women, 
and so to lessen the national reserves of moral force ; and, on the 
other hand, we dread the political and practical effects which, in our 
belief, would follow on such a transformation as is proposed, of an 
influence which is now beneficent largely because it is indirect 
and gradual. 

3. Proposals for the extension of the suffrage to women are beset 
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with grave practical difficulties. If votes be given to unmarried 
women on the same terms as they are given to men, large numbers of 
women leading immoral lives will be enfranchised on the one hand, 
while married women, who, as a rule, have passed through more of the 
practical experiences of life than the unmarried, will be excluded. To 
remedy part of this difficulty it is proposed by a large section of those 
who advocate the extension of the suffrage to women, to admit 
married women with the requisite property qualification. This pro- 
posal—an obviously just one if the suffrage is to be extended to 
women at all—introduces changes in family life, and in the English 
conception of the household, of enormous importance, which have never 
been adequately considered. We are practically invited to embark 
upon them because a few women of property possessing already all 
the influence which belongs to property, and a full share of that 
public protection and safety which is the fruit of taxation, feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the denial of the parliamentary vote. The 
grievance put forward seems to us wholly disproportionate to the 
claim based upon it. 

4, A survey of the manner in which this proposal has won its way 
into practical politics leads us to think that it is by no means ripe 
for legislative solution. A social change of momentous gravity has 
been proposed ; the mass of those immediately concerned in it are notori- 
ously indifferent ; there has been no serious and general demand for it, 
as is always the case if a grievance is real and reform necessary ; 
the amount of information collected is quite inadequate to the im- 
portance of the issue; and the public has gone through no sufficient 
discipline of discussion on the subject. Meanwhile pledges to 
support female suffrage have been hastily given in the hopes of 
strengthening existing political parties by the female vote. No 
doubt there are many conscientious supporters of female suffrage 
amongst members of Parliament; but it is hard to deny that the 
present prominence of the question is due to party considerations of 
a temporary nature. It is, we submit, altogether unworthy of the in- 
trinsic gravity of the question that it should be determined by refer- 
ence to the passing needs of party organisation. Meanwhile we 
remember that great electoral changes have been carried out during 
recent years. Masses of new electors have been added to the con- 
stituency. These new elements have still to be assimilated; these 
new electors have still to be trained to take their part in the national 
work ; and while such changes are still fresh, and their issues un- 
certain, we protest against any further alteration in our main poli- 
tical machinery, especially when it is an alteration which involves 
a new principle of extraordinary range and significance, closely con- 
nected with the complicated problems of sex and family life. 

5. It is often urged that certain injustices of the law towards 
women would be easily and quickly remedied were the political 
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power of the vote conceded to them; and that there are many wants, 
especially among working women, which are now neglected, but 
which the suffrage would enable them to press on public attention. 
We reply that during the past half century all the principal injustices 
of the law towards women have been amended by means of the exist- 
ing constitutional machinery ; and with regard to those that remain, 
we see no signs of any unwillingness on the part of Parliament to 
deal with them. On the contrary, we remark a growing sensitiveness 
to the claims of women, and the rise of a new spirit of justice and 
sympathy among men, answering to those advances made by women 
in education, and the best kind of social influence, which we have 
already noticed and welcomed. With regard to the business or trade 
interests of women,—here, again, we think it safer and wiser to trust 
to organisation and self-help on their own part, and to the growth of 
a better public opinion among the men workers, than to the exercise 
of a political right which may easily bring women into direct and hasty 
conflict with men. 

In conclusion: nothing can be further from our minds than to 
seek to depreciate the position or the importance of women. It is 
because we are keenly alive to the enormous value of their special 
contribution to the community, that we oppose what seems to us 
likely to endanger that contribution. We are convinced that the 
pursuit of a mere outward equality with men is for women not only 


vain but demoralising. It leads to a total misconception of woman’s 
true dignity and special mission. It tends to personal struggle and 
rivalry, where the only effort of both the great divisions of the human 
family should be to contribute the characteristic labour and the best 
gifts of each to the common stock. 
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[In furtherance of the foregoing Appeal—which has hitherto been 
only shown privately to a few persons—the accompanying proposed 
protest is laid before the readers of the Nineteenth Centwry, with the 
request that such ladies among them as agree with it will be kind 
enough to sign the opposite page and return it, when detached, to 
the Epitor of this Review. 

The difficulty of obtaining a public expression, even of disapproval, 
about such a question from those who entirely object to mixing them- 
selves up in the coarsening struggles of party political life, may easily 
become a public danger. Their silence will be misinterpreted into 
indifference or consent to designs they most dislike, and may thus 
help to bring them about. 

It is submitted that for once, and in order to save the quiet 
of Home life from total disappearance, they should do violence to 
their natural reticence, and signify publicly and unmistakably their 
condemnation of the scheme now threatened. 

The deliberate opinion of the women readers of the Nineteenth 
Century might certainly be taken as a fair sample of the judgment 
of the educated women of the country, and would probably receive 
the sympathy and support of the overwhelming majority of their 
fellow countrywomen. 

Epitor, Nineteenth Century. | 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE: 


A WOMEN’S PROTEST. 


The undersigned protest strongly against the proposed Extension 
of the Parliamentary Franchise to Women, which they believe would 
be a measure distasteful to the great majority of the women of the 
country—unnecessary—and mischievous both to themselves and to 
the State. 





THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL LYING. 


A LIE is defined by Dr. Johnson as a criminal falsehood. I do not 
know that any better definition can be given. To tell a lie is not 
simply to make a false statement, but it is to make a statement 
knowing it to be false and with the intention to deceive. The grava- 
men of the lie consists not in its being false in itself, but in its being 
made with a criminal intent. In other words, the iniquity of a lie, 
if iniquity there is, depends—in common, for that matter, with every 
other human act—upon the motive with which it is made. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’ is one of the simplest and most universally accepted 
of the Ten Commandments. - But homicide is only murder when it 
is committed with malice aforethought. In like fashion, a falsehood 
is only a lie when it is criminal—that is, told with an intent to 
deceive. ; 

Of course this definition is open to all sorts of metaphysical ob- 
jections. When once you enter on the domain of abstract principles 
you embark upon a controversy in which absolute certainty is un- 
attainable. Hardly a Sunday passes in which from some pulpit or 

- other poor Pontius Pilate is not belaboured for having asked ‘ What 
is truth?’ Yet the question is one which never has been answered 
satisfactorily since the world began, and never will be answered till 
the world ends—if then. Still for practical purposes we know what 
truth, and duty, and honesty mean ; and we are all agreed that as a 
general rule it is an honest man’s duty to tell the truth. In our own 
country, amidst our own people, and in our own days, the virtue of 

‘veracity has had an exceptional importance attached to it, which was 
not assigned to it by our forefathers, and which is not assigned to it 
in most other countries at the present day. That this is so is due 
partly to the character and instincts of our race, partly to the influ- 
ence of our Protestant religion: and even more to the traditions of 
the Puritan movement, which consciously and unconsciously have 
leavened the whole fabric of our society. According to the ordinary 
British creed, to tell the truth goes pretty near to fulfil the whole 
duty of man. It is well for us this should be our creed, though 
from any abstract point of view it would be excessively difficult to 
show that veracity is a higher virtue than justice, mercy, charity, or 
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self-sacrifice, qualities to which in other lands and at other times a 
far higher value has been assigned. 

The whole of our latter-day school of thinkers base their teaching 
upon the assumption that truth is something excellent and even 
sacrosanct in itself, and that to tell the truth, no matter what the 
consequences may be, is the first duty a man owes to his own con- 
science. The creed, pushed to'its logical development, must land us 
in a manifest reductio ad absurdum. I never yet heard of the 
creed which, if treated in the same fashion, did not lead to the same 
result. But as a practical working creed it serves the purpose every 
creed is intended to fulfil—that is, to make men better. I have dwelt 
upon this point in order to meet the objection that in what I have 
to say as to the ethics of political lying I am taking for granted 
the main point at issue, namely, that to tell the truth at all times is 
an axiom of morality. I do nothing of the kind. All I do assert is, 
that according to English ideas and English convictions, to speak the 
truth is matter of honour, to tell a lie is matter of disgrace. Granted 
the truth of this assertion, it becomes a matter of interest to consider 
at the present day, and under the light of recent occurrences, whether 
the truth-telling creed of the British race does hold good, or ought 
to hold good, with regard to British politics. 

I think it will hardly be disputed that in every department of our 
national life the accepted theory is that we are bound to tell the 
truth, or at any rate not to tell lies, I may be told that our practice 
does not conform with our theory. To a certain extent this is true. 
In real life practice and theory are never absolutely identical ; but 
in the main it may be fairly said that with us to tell the truth is the 
rule, to tell a lie is the exception. My meaning will be best illus- 
trated by referring, in a few instances, to the ethics of veracity which 
prevail amidst different classes and different professions. 

In society there are any number of usages, conventions, and prac- 
tices which are inconsistent with the strict rule of saying the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. As a man of the world, 
writing to people of the world, it would be absurd to deny that in 
various relations of life we have all at times said the thing that is 
not, and said it with intent to create an erroneous belief. Under 
like circumstances we should all do it again, and do it without com- 
punction. But, while making this admission, I contend that, save 
under exceptional conditions, the rule of English society is to speak 
the truth. No man with us likes, even on trivial matters, to be con- 
victed of having made a deliberately false assertion. The mere im- 
putation of having told a lie is regarded as an insult. Cynics may 
argue that what we dislike is not the telling of a lie, but the being 
found out in a lie. It may be so. I do not propose to regard 
the code of society in matters of veracity asa very exaltedone. But 
I do say our code does regard falsehood as a thing to be condemned. 
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We may all at times be detected in a condition of moral nudity ; 
we are ashamed, however, of being so detected. And I contend 
that to be naked and ashamed represents a somewhat higher tone 
of thought than to be naked and not ashamed. 

Class morality is influenced by the tone of the general society to 
which the class belongs; but every class has also certain standards of 
its own. Take for example the world of trade. Here, more perhaps 
than in any other pursuit, various deviations from strict veracity are 
regarded as venial, if not absolutely defensible. It is easy enough to 
preach a sermon about the adulteration, the sham advertisements, 
the shoddy imitations, and the other tricks of trade which have 
done so much to discredit our old repute as a nation of shopkeepers, 
if you like, but a nation of honest shopkeepers. Still, when all is 
said and done, it is obvious our world-wide industrial organisation 
could not have held together if British traders and British manu- 
facturers and British financiers could not be trusted, in the main, to 
speak the truth, if—to use the old saying—their word, in the great 
majority of instances, was still not as good as their bond. It may be 
said that the British trader only speaks the truth because it pays 
him to do so. I do not admit the statement, but to enter into a 
discussion of the motives which lead towards veracity is no part of 
my present purpose. All I assert is, that in the City and on the 
Stock Exchange to tell a direct lie is recognised as an offence against 
the ordinary standard of commercial morality. 

The same assertion holds good with regard to the learned pro- 
fessions. As to the Church I need say nothing. The fundamental 
theory on which our Church is based is the sanctity of truth. It is with 
regard to the other professions that the contention that our theory and 
our practice as to the obligation of truth are not in harmony with 
each other may be supported with most show of plausibility. 
Nobody, it may be said, blames a lawyer because, knowing his client 
to be guilty, he "does his utmost to prove his innocence. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that the advocate is under- 
stood and admitted on all sides to be simply holding a brief. It 
is his duty to present the best arguments that can be adduced in 
favour of the hypothesis of his client’s innocence; but he is not 
expected, he is not even permitted, to identify himself with his 
client. No rule is more strictly or universally observed in our 
courts than the one which forbids a counsel to express his own 
personal conviction, to pledge his own personal belief, as to his 
client’s innocence. Indeed, in one well-known case, the discovery 
that an eminent counsel, carried away by the fervour of his advocacy, 
had appealed to the jury on the strength of his own individual belief 
to acquit a prisoner for whose life he was pleading, when he knew, 
or ought to have known, that the man was guilty, proved fatal to 
his professional career. By the code of the Bar, a counsel may try 
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to mislead the court, but he must not do so by stating as of his 
own personal knowledge facts which he knows to be untrue. 

A similar rule holds good with respect to doctors. By the code 
of the profession a doctor is not bound to tell the whole truth to his 
patients; but he is not justified in making statements on the strength 
of his professional knowledge and experience which he knows to be 
untrue. Diplomacy has been defined by hostile critics as the art of 
polite lying. But though a diplomatist may be called upon in the 
the discharge of his functions to make assertions which he is aware 
are false, he is not entitled according to our British standard to 
strengthen their force by giving his own personal guarantee of their 
being made in good faith. In games of hazard, again, it is allowable 
to play a false card so as to mislead your adversary; but it is not 
allowable to score points which you have not got, or to refuse to follow 
suit. Even in the racing world—where, in one form or another, the 
main object is to get the best of one’s neighbour—to pledge your 
word knowingly and wilfully to a deliberate falsehood is a distinct 
offence against the morality of the turf—an offence, I may add, rarely 
committed, and when detected not lightly forgiven. 

These illustrations of our code as to the duty of truth-telling 
might be very largely amplified. I think, however, enough has been’ 
said to show what is the practical standard by which our social life is 
regulated in respect of matters of veracity. As I have said before, I 
do not base my argument upon any abstract proposition as to the 
holiness of truth or the iniquity of falsehood. I confess frankly my 
own state of mind on this subject is very much that of the judge 
who, when a small girl stated in the witness-box, in answer to the 
counsel’s questions, that she knew what would happen to her hereafter 
if she told a lie, remarked in an audible aside: ‘ Then, my little dear, 
you know very much more than I do.’ But I, following in this 
matter the example of all thinking men who have considered the 
subject, have no doubt whatever as to the practical social utility of 
the convention which happily prevails amongst Englishmen, that an 
honest man is expected to speak the truth. It is the knowledge that 
as a rule we can place reliance upon our neighbour’s statements 
which forms the basis of our whole social order. We all accept this 
view, we all admit it; weare all agreed that, to paraphrase the well- 
known saying of Robespierre, if the duty of truth-telling did not 
exist it would be necessary to create the obligation. 

There is one department only of publi¢ life in which, of late, the 
obligation of veracity seems to be open to question. That depart- 
ment, I need hardly say, is the domain of politics. An impression 
appears to prevail in many quarters that politicians cannot be ex- 
pected to speak the truth, or at any rate that to tell a lie in political 
matters is a more venial offence than in matters non-political. 
Except on this hypothesis it is difficult to understand the pleas 
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which have been put forward by certain newspapers in justification— 
or, to say the least, in palliation—of a recent admission that on a 
memorable occasion a member of Parliament deliberately stated what 
he knew to be false in order to mislead the House of Commons. 

We are told in some quarters that Mr. Parnell did not mean what 
he said. We are assured in other quarters that his object in desiring 
to defeat the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act was so laudable and ex- 
cellent a one as to justify a deviation from truth. We are asked, 
again, to believe that even if Mr. Parnell did tell an untruth, and told 
it with intent to deceive, he only did what others do—he only played 
the game of politics in accordance with its recognised rules. 

To each of these pleas the answer is obvious. To the first the 
reply is that a man must be taken to know the meaning of his 
own words. As to the argument that the alleged iniquity of 
Mr. Forster’s Act justified the telling of an untruth in order to 
diminish the chances of its passing, this is only a repetition of the 
old Casuistic dogma that it is lawful to do evil in order that good may 
come—a dogma against which all Protestant divines and moralists 
have steadily set their face. The answer to the third plea is that the 
assumptions on which it is grounded are not only erroneous in theory 
but false in fact. f 

It is not necessary to know much of public life to be aware that 
in party politics the standard of veracity is not as high as it is in 
private life. A variety of instances could easily be cited in which 
public men of eminence and character have made statements, in and 
out of Parliament, which they must have known to be untrue in the 
spirit, if not in the letter, and by which they intended deliberately to 
convey a false impression. Still it is not true to say all public men 
do this. There have been men, such as Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Fawcett, and Lord Iddesleigh, who would never for any party gain, 
or still less for any personal object, have consented to tell a falsehood. 
There are such men still in either party, and the respect and confi- 
dence they command show that in the judgment of the House the 
obligation to speak the truth is recognised as binding, even if it is 
not always obeyed. 

But the code of party politics, lax as it may be, does not sanction 
the employment of the lie direct. In all other callings, as I have 
endeavoured to show, the line is drawn at a distinct misstatenient of 
fact, to which the utterer demands credence, in virtue of his hearers’ 
belief in his own good faith and loyalty. In politics, as I contend, a 
like rule holds good also. No doubt the distinction between lying 
that is permissible and lying that is prohibited is of a very 
arbitrary and artificial kind. Asa question of abstract morality it 
might be difficult to show that the suppressio veri, and still more 
the suggestio falsi, constitute a less heinous offence than the lie pure 

and simple. But practically the distinction in question is intelligible 
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enough. We do not live—we have no wish to live—in a Palace of 
Truth. We are quite prepared to accept any number of conventional 
falsehoods. We are aware that if we are to hold our own, we must not 
believe everything that is told us. But we still act on the assumption, 
that when a man commits himself to a positive statement of fact on 
his own authority, he does not make that statement knowing it to 
be false and with intent to deceive. This assumption may be a 
mere convention: but it is a convention which regulates our public 
and private life. Any one who offends against this convention is 
justly regarded as an offender against our social code, and any- 
thing which tends to upset the authority of this code is a public 
misfortune. 
EpwakD DIcEy. 





THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, AND ITS 
SOCIETAIRES. 


THE object of this ‘study’ is to trace as closely as possible, through 
two centuries, the continuity of common interests and the solidarity 
of emulation which, from its origin to our days, has kept together 
in past and present the Sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise. We 
will endeavour in the course of these pages to explain what is the 
Sociétariat in itself, and principally what was Moliére’s aim in 
creating it. Before proceeding further, however, it should perhaps 
be stated that if the seventeenth century produced, as Mr. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére writes, three philosophies '—‘ the Cartesian, the Philosophy 
of Moliére, and the Jansenistic philosophy’—the austere view taken 
of their art by such tragedians as Baron,? Mesdames Clairon, and 
even Rachel, amply prove that the Jansenistic influence, introduced 
by Corneille in the Maison de Moliére, has endured till our days. 
Lagrange owed his fame to Moliére’s training, for which he repaid 
him by a friendship worthy of the legends of antiquity. It is diffi- 
cult to deny that Moliére’s own character is clearly portrayed in 
Alceste, the most uncompromising of men and a Jansenist by temper. 
Corneille, Baron, Alceste, and Phédre (by her casuistical remorse) 
will go, then, to prove, in different degrees, but equally, the ‘ influence 
of Jansenism on the Théatre Frangais. 

Though it cannot, of course, be pretended that a Champmeslé, 
or, later on, a Contat or a Mars, regulated their private lives by the 
lofty examples of Chiméne or Camille, still these characters had 
such reality and vigour in them as to impress the actors deeply, 
and the day after playing Pauline, Rachel* herself was to be found 
reading Bossuet. 


1 « ftude sur le Jansénisme.’ F. Brunetidre. Revue des Deux Mondes, December, 
1888. 

? Baron was wounded while acting in the Cid. Gangrene supervened, and ampu- 
tation was advised. Baron refused, saying, ‘Ihave been the king of the stage; I 
cannot live with a wooden leg.’ And he died. 

® Rachel, by Mirecourt. The day after her triumphant achievements in Pauline, 
Rachel was still so greatly disturbed and moved that she used to ask for a volume of 
Bossuet, or for the Imitation of Christ. 
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The institution of the Théatre Frangais (barring slight infrac- 
tions to which we will allude) is substantially now what it was at 
Corneille’s death. This association, therefore, may be said to have 
subsisted in unbroken continuity from Baron down to M. Coquelin. 
It received its crowning reward when, on the 22nd of February 
this year, M. Claretie, its head administrator, was welcomed at the 
Académie Frangaise. 

It is to Moliére’s first success in Lyons with L’Htowrdi in 1656 
that we trace back the inauguration of the Sociétariat. In the year 
1645 Jean Batiste Poquelin‘ had just returned from a journey to 
Narbonne with his head full of all the eccentricities he had come 
across in the south, out of which he manufactured such characters 
as Sotenville and Pourceaugnac. 

But for Madeleine Béjart, Jean Batiste’s uncle would have made 
an abbé of him. However, Jean Batiste met Madeleine,’ fell in love 
with her; to enable himself not to leave her went to the stage, and 
to avoid offending his uncle, the canon, changed his name from 
Poquelin to Moliére.6 So the company became Moliére, Béjart et 
Compagnie, opening then and there in the Rue de Nesles, 1645, the 
Illustre Théatre, where Moliére played frequently to empty benches 
Le Mattre d’Ecole, Le Médecin Amoureux, Le Médecin Volant, and 
several of his early comedies that were composed on the spot and only 
written out long afterwards. 

While he was at college (where he most probably took the philo- 
sopher Gassendi as his model for M. Jourdain’s professor of philo- 
sophy),’ Moliére had made the acquaintance of the Prince de Conti, 
who granted the poet permission to give the Illustre Théatre the 
title of ‘Théatre de Monsieur le Prince,’ a favour, however, which 
entirely failed to bring in money. 

As the company was getting into difficulties in 1649, Moliére 
packed up his ‘properties’ and started for the provinces with his 
troupe (very much in the style of Callot’s voyage comique). 

In 1656, just after Mignard, on his return from Rome, had met 
Moliére at Avignon and painted his portrait, luck turned; and 
Lagrange, who was manager of a rival troupe at Lyons, came (after 
the success of L’Etowrdt) offering his services to Moliére. Lagrange 
brought with him Ducroisy, Mademoiselle Dupare and Mademoiselle 
De Brie. These four talented actors joined the Béjarts. His enfans 
chéris, as Moliére used to call them, were the kernel of the Sociétariat. 


* The Poquelins are of Scottish extraction ; some of them were in the Scotch guard 
of Charles the Seventh in 1428. Seekers after atavism are pleased to trace to this 
ancestry the profoundly serious character of Alceste, in striking contrast to the 
scepticism of La Rochefoucauld, and strangely striking, considering the times and the 
surroundings, 

5 Moliére et son Thédtre. By Larroumet. Rerue dvs Deux Mondes, June, 1885. 

* At that period actors were excommunicated, 

7 In the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
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They formed a society of enlightened minds, of sympathetic natures, 
and critical tastes. 

For a Moliére to make of them the family of his adoption they 
must necessarily have been gifted beings! 

In order to bind his enfans chéris in the future and to found a 
dynasty of such actors, Moliére united them by the double bonds of 
social interest and professional emulation. A Sociétaire’s ambition 
would not be to rise merely for his own personal gratification, but 
for the general honour of a company forming in itself an académie of 
dramatic art. Hence, whilst the actor would be judged merely from 
the stage, the Sociétaire would be so from his attitude in the green- 
room, in the world of letters, in the salons. Every stage has had 
celebrities ; the Théatre Francais alone has its Sociétaire. Cinna 
plays cards with Mascarille between the acts under the eyes of 
Mignard’s, Lebrun’s, Latour’s, Nattier’s, Fragonard’s, or Chardin’s 
models * with a decorum and reserve worthy of a La Rochefoucauld or @ 
Noailles. The foyer (green-room ) is the ancestral hall of the Sociétaire, 
as the Agrippines, Zulimes (Voltaire), Céliménes, Roxanes form his 
gallery of family portraits. 

Just as Mademoiselle Champmeslé and beautiful Mademoiselle 
Baron® were courted, so were ‘their successors. The title of such 
women to the ‘ attentions’ of the world was not merely to be skilled 
‘actresses,’ but above all to be daughters of La Maison de Moliére- 
as Madame de Longueville was daughter to the Maison de Condé. 
Hence the hospitable traditions of the foyer which have endured 
from Baron to M. Coquelin. 

Surrounded, as he had been, by such women as Mademoiselle 
de Brie '° and Mademoiselle Béjart, Moliére was able to see Célimeéne 
receive her own guests and preside over a salon of her own in her 
own house. 

In the preface of the Précieuses Ridicules referring to the 
Grandes Précieuses,'' and the favourable influence they had exer- 
cised over literature, Moliére says, ‘Les Grandes Précieuses sont de 


8 All the portraits of the great actors and actresses are gathered at the Rue Riche- 
lieu—either originals or copies of the different masters to whom the artists had sat. 

® The wife of Baron was a miracle of loveliness. One day Anne of Austria drove 
her ladies away by saying ‘Here comes Mademoiselle Baron!’ The dread of com- 
parison made all the pretty women take flight. 

10 Mademviselle de Brie consoled Moliére in the darkest moments of his conjugal 
troubles, and he greatly appreciated her keen wit and delicate tact. Mademoiselle de 
Brie took the parts of ingénues up to sixty-four years of age. She retired at sixty, but 
the public, finding she was superior to all her rivals, insisted on her returning to the 
stage. 

" The term Grandes Précieuses was applied (in opposition to their imitators) to 
the learned women of the Hétel Rambouillet, Julie d’Anges, Mademoiselle Paulet, 
strict latinists, who jealously kept up the niceties of the French tongue and constitute? 
themselves into voluntary guardians of the language, just as the Academy was its 
official guardian, 
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ces choses excellentes aptes 4 étre imitées par de mauvais singes ;’ 
these mauvais singes, not the wise précieuses, have been the objects 
of Moliére’s satirical comedy. 

In becoming a Sociétaire, it should therefore be clearly under- 
stood that an actor not only pledged himself to use his best 
endeavours in the profession he had chosen, but also to conduct 
himself in that position according to what Moliére’s wishes might 
have been—namely, not merely to adapt his mental powers and 
every tone of his diction to the most intricate exigencies of the 
‘stage,’ but also to maintain through centuries the ‘worldly’ 
impetus given to the Sociétariat from the moment of its foundation. 
Though Moliére was a ‘Bohemian’ partly through poverty, partly 
from choice, the same genius that inspired him with the unique 
conception of Céliméne led him to appreciate the importance of 
keeping up an interchange of social relations between actors and 
courtiers. 

Armande Béjart had made a start by receiving her guests, 
sumptuously attired and reclining on a state bed,!? in imitation of 
the Marquise de Rambouillet, holding Jevées on the first-floor of her 
husband’s house in the Rue Richelieu.'? Marquises flocked to these 
receptions, and though the husband Moliére made fun of these 
marquises on the ‘stage,’ Moliére the founder of the Sociétariat 
did not think fit to banish such distinguished guests: he felt that 
it was important for Céliméne to be surrounded by all sorts and kinds 
of people. According to Moliére’s views, the salon of the ‘great 
artist’ was to destroy the boudoir of the courtisane. 

We gather from Lagrange’s Registre’ (our chief source of in- 
formation) that after his return from Lyons, Moliére’s talent being 
greatly appreciated by Louis the Fourteenth, he and his troupe 
received the royal command to act at the Louvre no less than six 
times during the winter of 1658. ‘We were sent for six times to 
play before the king,'® and we went afterwards on a visit to some of 
the highest people in the land.’ Lagrange calls a private repre- 
sentation a ‘ visit.’ The troupe referred to by Lagrange was the one 
formed by Moliére at Lyons, after the success of L’Ftourdi. In the 
year 1600 the theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne had been purchased 
by the Confréres de la Passion, who had played formerly (1541) 
in the Hétel de Flandres. The first brevet of these ‘ passionists’ 
as strolling players dates back to Charles the Sixth in 1398 ;'° only 
in those days they acted nothing but religious mysteries. 


12 In those days great ladies received visits, using their beds as reclining couches 
and the guests passed on both sides of the bed. ‘This was called faire ruelle. 

3 See Le Testament de Moliére. Auguste Vitu. 

“4 This register forms a quarto volume of 400 pages, and consists entirely of details 
of the Comédie Frangaise. 

%* Registre de Lagrange. Fdité uniquement pour le Thédtre Frangais, 

8 Archives du Thédtre Frangais, Bibl. du Théatre Francais. 
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In the Hotel de Flandres they had played Soties and Farces, but 
it was not till the Hotel de Bourgogne was opened that the first 
tragedy, Jodelle’s Cléopdtre (1626), was put on the stage. Each of 
those classical representations might be followed by a ballet or an 
opera. Mademoiselles Champmeslé and Baron, therefore, were both 
bound by the terms of their engagement to sing and to dance as well 
as to declaim. When, in 1645, Moliére founded the Illustre Théatre, 
Paris could boast of only one other theatre, which was the Hotel de 
Bourgogne."” In 1659 the king was so delighted with Moliére 
that he allowed him to establish his troupe in the Hotel du 
Petit Bourbon, at the inauguration of which the plays were 
the Ballet des Ballets and L’Amour Médecin. Unfortunately for 
Moliére, these plays required musical accompaniments, and, what was 
still worse, the musical composer was Jean Batiste Lulli. We say 
unfortunate, not on account of the music, which was excellent, but 
because Lulli was a Florentine ; and Moliére’s nature was so generous, 
that between the nationality of the former and the high-mindedness 
of the latter, Moliére became the victim. 

One day, whilst the poet was writing the Femmes Savantes, he 
suddenly found himself constrained by law to retire from his occupa- 
tion at the Théatre du Petit Bourbon! This is what had happened. 
The Florentine, charmed with the success of his music, wished to 
share his profits no longer, but to keep the Petit Bourbon all to 
himself, driving Moliére out! Lulli, who amused the court, and 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier in particular, by his wit, succeeded. But 
nevertheless Louis the Fourteenth knew how to appreciate Moliére, 
and gave him as a compensation, at once, the Palais-Royal (1660). 
In this manner it came to pass that if Paris in 1600 owned only one 
theatre, it possessed already two in 1658, three in 1661, after 
Moliére’s death four, 1676 (the Théatre Guénégaud), and at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century a fifth one—‘ the Italian Players,’ but 
we will not anticipate. On the 20th of January, 1661, Moliére in- 
augurated his entry into the ‘ Palais-Royal.’ Here is the fact noted in 
Lagrange’s Registre in his own spelling: ‘La Troupe a commancé 
au Palais-Royal le 20 Janvier 1661, par le Dépit Amoureux.’ 

Three years after the death of Moliére, which took place in 1673, 
his widow Mademoiselle '* Moliére, assisted by the faithful Lagrange, 
opened the Théatre Guénégaud, but the company returned to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne about the year 1680. 

From the establishing of the Théatre Guénégaud, under the 
combined management of Moliére’s best friend and his widow, we 
learn two facts—first that Féeries and ballets are not modern inven- 


" The Hédtel de Bourgogne was situated in the Marais, at that time a fashionable 
quarter. 
* It is well known that the title Madame was ouly conferred on duly qualified 
bourgeoises, such as the wives of provosts, magistrates, sheriffs, &c. 
3G 2 
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tions, as Armande Béjart made her greatest hit in the Féerie called 
Circé, and the ‘ correct’ style of her costume caused the play to rum 
six months, from October to March. The second conclusion we 
are justified in arriving at is that the Béjart-Lagrange combination 
throws a favourable light on the character of Moliére’s widow, as 
Lagrange would never have remained the faithful and devoted friend 
of Armande if she had proved herself both cynical and ungrateful. 
Armande’s nature was unquestionably a frivolous one, but we may 
fairly consider that Moliére’s peculiarly sensitive and superior 
nature had at least as much to do with his conjugal unhappiness 
as Armande’s defects. 

One night, a few days '® after the death of her husband, when 
Armande ” was playing the part of Angélique in the Malade Imagi- 
naire, in the scene where Argan’s daughter throws herself at her 
father’s feet, believing him to be dead, the despair she was feigning 
became real. The public understood, and applauded in deep sympathy ! 
The Registre furnishes us with some details of the receipts. On 
Easter Monday, the 11th of April 1679, for instance, the representa- 
tion of the Misanthrope brought in 630 francs. In October 1682, 
the same piece only realised 360 and 450 francs. 

These were indeed meagre resources compared with the takings 
at a modern theatre, but in those days the stage properties were not 
costly. The celebrated Mademoiselle Champmeslé played such 
classical parts as Roxane and Bérénice in a brocade gown, and 
the part of Cornélie simply veiled in mourning. The stage mount- 
ings were of corresponding simplicity. Though Mademoiselle Champ- 
meslé was a pupil of Baron’s it cannot be doubted that her love for 
Racine was the origin of her happiest inspirations. 

To a Diana-like*' grace and majestic bearing Mademoiselle 
Champmeslé joined a captivating smile and a commanding expression. 
If to physical advantages so fully reproduced by Petitot’s burin we 
add the charm of ‘a voice full of tears,’ so extolled by Lafontaine, we 
are enabled to understand everything in Racine’s relations with her, 
except his being able to leave her.” 

For six and twenty years, from 1670 to 1696, Mademoiselle Champ- 
meslé reigned supreme in Paris, and as the muse of dramatic art 
her traditional talents have been handed down to posterity through 
centuries. ‘ Elle est divine,’ says Madame de Sévigné, ‘ et sans rivale 
dans la passion.’ 


1% Mourning was not then allowed actors. Armande had to appear the third day 
after Moliére’s death. 

® Armande married a second time an actor named Guérin, who treated her 
shamefully, and repaid by his cruelty all she made Moiiére suffer through her 
coquetry. 

2! See the prints in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

22 M. de Clermont Tonnerre having taken Racine’s place by Madame Champmeslé 
the bon mot of Paris was, ‘ C’est le Tonnerre qui 1’a déraciné.’ 
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The seed sown by Mademoiselle Champmeslé bore ample fruit in 
Mademoiselle Dumesnil (1717), Mademoiselle Lecouvreur (1723), and 
specially in Mademoiselle Clairon (1740). There was no break in the 
dynasty of the queens of the Théatre Frangais ! 

Le contemplateur, as Boileau used to call Moliére, had taken the 
son of the elder Baron out of the troupe of juvenile players of Raisin® 
the organist, and trained him for the stage. Baron and the Sire de 
Brécour succeeded Lagrange and Ducroisy. Actors and actresses 
followed one another in direct succession. Mademoiselle Champmeslé 
(a pupil of the elder Baron) was the trainer of Mademoiselle Dumes- 
nil’s teacher. Mademoiselle Moliére had been the model for Made- 
moiselle l’Estoile (1697). Mademoiselle l’Estoile in her turn was the 
instructress of Mademoiselle Dangeville (1720), to whom Mademoi- 
selle Contat in 1750 was indebted for her happiest achievements ; 
whilst Mademoiselle Mars in 1779 was on her side the pupil of 
Mademoiselle Contat, and the model for Madame Plessy (1830). As to 
Monsieur Samson, Mesdames Rachel and Brohan’s teacher (1838), he 
derived most of his knowledge from the study of Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s Legons and from Mademoiselle Champmeslé’s notes, as well 
as from the written experiences of Lekain, Talma, Brécour, Armand, 
Fleury, La Thorilliére, M6lé, and others. In M. Coquelin we therefore 
see the pupil in direct descent of Moliére himself. 

Racine had died in 1639,* out of favour with the king and with 
the public. It wasall in vain that Madame de Sévigné assured her 
readers that ‘ the only tiresome thing about Esther was that it came 
to an end.’ 

The marquise stood alone in her opinion of Esther. A play so 
far written for young people that Esther’s husband Ahasuerus calls 
her his ‘ sister’ * and asks for her ‘ friendship’ in order to avoid the 
mere mention of the word ‘ love ’—such a play could only exist through 
favour. 

As for Athalie, Madame de Maintenon’s testimony will prove that 
even patronage and court bienveillance failed to make it a success. 
Writing to Madame du Caylus, she says: ‘ On adonné Athalie hier, et 
Madame d’Ayen Atrés bien joué son role [ Josabeth | sansrelever la piéce.’ 


23 Raisin had four very fine children, and he trained them to act juvenile comedies 
in private houses; but before he had recourse to this means of livelihood, he had shut 
up one of his children in a spinet and caused him to sing there. The instrument was 
thought to be enchanted. Marie Thérése, queen to Louis the Fourteenth, believed 
there was magic in the matter, but the deception was discovered, and Raisin started 
his juvenile company. 

74 Racine’s last hours were the noblest of his life. Touched by the miseries of the 
people, he addressed a memorial to the king, and Madame de Maintenon presented it. 
But Louis the Fourteenth owed Racine a grudge for returning to the Jansenists, and 
the petition was rejected. Racine was deeply mortified, and only attached himself 
more closely to Port Royal, requesting that his body might be buried beside that of 
his old friend the Abbé Hamon. 

% Acte 3. ‘ Parlez, madame—suis-je pas votre frére ?’ 
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Athalie, however, was revived (1719) by the Regent, who made a 
great sensation in the part of the High Priest. The uppearance of 
the Regent, of all men, in such a character was at leasta novelty. The 
Regent of Orleans wanted at that time variety of occupation. The 
Scotch speculator, Law, ‘ce joueur arrogant,’ as St. Simon called 
him, had nearly ruined France with his financial schemes. The mob 
of the Rue Quincampoix “ was beginning to disperse. Noble backs *” 
were no longer being let as tables for the speculators to make their 
hasty calculations upon. 

Still Athalie only creating but a very short diversion, the Regent 
turned to the Mississippi * scheme. Moreover, he had the Reine soleil 
and her six black attendants brought over from America. But... 
the queen became a Christian, was married in real earnest at Notre 
Dame, and took her departure accompanied by her husband, the 
handsome Sergeant Dubois. Reaching home, however, she decapitated 
Dubois to prevent his wearing the crown for which he had married 
her. 

‘ Exotics’ were turning as bankrupt as Racine in the effort of 
pleasure-giving! Paris was weary of the marvellous, of the incredible— 
weary of the gambler Law, of the ‘ nigger ballets,’ of ‘ clowns’ of all 
kinds! Paris then, deserting the cabaret, rushed to the ‘ Muse ’— 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

About the year 1705 Adrienne Lecouvreur was born in Paris. 
Her father was a carpenter, her mother a laundress. In defiance of 
atavism, however, Adrienne’s carriage, her walk, the repose and 
dignity of her movements, were envied by great ladies, and many a 
queen might have been proud to appear before her people as Adrienne 
appeared before the public. Adrienne’s wit was as ready as her 
acting was classical. Lord Pembroke, in drawing up the terms of 
a love contract as he would a matter of business, having said 
‘What J want is plenty of wit combined with plenty of love,’ 
Adrienne’s reply had been, ‘I never give the latter, my lord, with- 
out the former, so you will possess neither!’ In her two-sided 
nature the tragedian was strangely at variance with the woman. 

Scribe has combined the two in the play called Adrienne 
Lecouvrewr, but he has scarcely given sufficient predominance to 
the personal note. Capricious in matters of love—a true Manon 


* In 1694 Law arrived in France. He startled the financial world and turned 
people’s heads by successful speculations. A Savoyard, who came to Paris a beggar, 
suddenly found himself master of forty millions. The valet of a great financier won 
sixty millions at one stake, See Law, by André Cochut. 1 vol. Hachette. 

27 The smallest window in the Rue Quincampoix was rented for fabulous sums; 
but there were no tables on which to make out the profit and loss accounts, and 
impecunious noblemen gained a living by letting their backs by the hour. A hunch- 
back, with a hump happily placed, made a fortune at this business, says M. André 
Cochut. 

* This was one of Law’s most considerable operations. 
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Lescaut and a true Carmen—her desertion of the Duc de Richelieu 
for a comic actor led up to her final passion for Maurice de Saxe. 

Her nature was more tender than strong, more capable of fascinat- 
ing than of enthralling. Her conception of Phédre, for instance, 
closely resembles Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt’s reading of the same 
réle. Phédre isthe touchstone of the classical drama, and when this 
part is not played in accordance with Mademoiselle Rachel’s interpre- 
tation it can only be so on Mademoiselle Lecouvreur’s lines. 

The actress must either exercise a powerful fascination as Rachel 
did, or else touch the hearts of the audience like Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur. In fact, Phédre must meet her fate as a queen or 
submit to it as a woman. 

Mademoiselle Lecouvreur’s pale countenance and naturally 
agonised expression, devoid of all facial contortions, was admirably 
suited to her reading of Phédre. 

Adrienne had made her début the very year the Regent died 
(1723). She was succeeded by Mademoiselle Dumesnil, ‘ thunder- 
voiced’ as Mademoiselle Clairon describes her, born in 1715, and 
who died only in 1803. It was said of her that ‘she made a great 
noise in the world for a long time.’ It will be from her impartial 
pupil, Mademoiselle Clairon that we shall learn the character of her 
predecessor's talents. ‘ Mademoiselle Dumesnil’s declamation was 
very sonorous, but wanting in flexibility,’ writes Mademoiselle 
Clairon, ‘and her movements were often masculine and deficient in 
grace ; very natural and full of feeling, she excelled in depicting the 
paroxysm of maternal grief—where the form of her inspiration 
attained to sublimity. But as I continued to study her, I saw with 
sorrow that she noticed and was pleased at the “ bravas ” of fools! 
From that moment she sank in my estimation. She became 
commonplace, affected in her delivery and undignified in her 
gestures. I spoke to her upon the subject.’** The tone in which 
Mademoiselle Clairon, then a mere débutante, ventures to reproach 
an already consecrated celebrity such as Mademoiselle Dumesnil, is 
one of such austere devotion to idealism and to art, that M. Nicole 
or any others of the ‘ Solitaires’ of Port Royal could not have used 
a more rigorous one in the name of the highest morality. 

Corneille’s own entirety of purpose finds here expression at a 
century’s distance, through one of his interpreters: ‘ You started on 
such admirable lines, mademoiselle,’ remonstrated Mademoiselle 
Clairon, ‘that I am at a loss to understand you now. What is the 
meaning of your present folly? What right have you to confound, 
as you do, the character of Sémiramis with the wife of Sganarelle ? 
What is the meaning of your exaggerated energy? What object 
have you in acting in a manner that is at variance with your brilliant 


29 Mémoires de Mademoiselle Clairon. 1 vol. 
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intelligence and your common sense? My addressing you thus is 
sufficient proof that you distress me.’ 

‘I have listened to you, my dear,’ Mademoiselle Dumesnil re- 
plied, ‘and I will even answer you. You are seeking after truth, 
poor child, which of course you will never find, and, did you find it, 
none would appreciate it. You may be sure that, in a full house 
even, there is never more than one connoissewr: he is generally old 
and cold, and keeps his admiration to himself. As people come out 
of the theatre and disperse in Paris they say: “ I heard Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil this evening; she was sublime!” ‘ How about Made- 
moiselle Clairon?” “She was cold.” I say again that your real 
connoisseur holds his tongue; and so you see, my dear child, that 
is why I am extolled to the skies, while you remain below in the 
ditch !’ 

‘I flatter myself,’ replied Mademoiselle Clairon, ‘that the very 
reverse of this is the case. As the public is not so stupid as you 
suppose, some day you will find, if you continue your loud tones and 
extravagant gestures, that the balance will be exactly the reverse of 
what you have predicted.’ 

Mademoiselle Clairon, who in 1749 did not hesitate at the begin- 
ning of her career to speak thus to her instractress in dramatic art, 
did not write less freely thirty years later to the brother-in-law of 
Frederick the Second of Prussia. 

Her great mental attainments, not even diminished by her in- 
ordinate vanity, have made her so distinguished that in this brief 
sketch we are induced to give her a place of honour; for as an 
artiste she achieved successes never dreamt of by her predecessors. 
And to this day her criticisms and commentaries are a guide to her 
successors in all the réles of her classical répertoire. 

Neither Mademoiselle Riccoboni’s ready pen nor Sophie Arnould’s 
wit ever acquired for them the ‘social’ situation of Mademoiselle 
Clairon. 

Mademoiselle Arnould never had the same influence, never held 
such a salon, as her instructress, for Mademoiselle Clairon had not 
only what Voltaire called de la machine & Corneille*® in her voice, 
but had some of the same fiery qualities in her brain. When Louis 
the Fifteenth spoke of her as la sage Mademoiselle Clairon he 
meant not that adjective to apply to her private conduct, but to the 
wisdom and intelligence she brought to bear on the characters she 
impersonated. Making her appearance as a tragedian just a century 
after the founding of the Sociétariat, and a hundred years before 
Mademoiselle Rachel, Mademoiselle Clairon’bequeathed to M. Samson 
the teachings he bestowed on Rachel. As a Sociétaire she was 
the model for Mesdames Mars and Brohan. 


* A favourite expression of Voltaire, when speaking of the heroic transports of 
Corneille’s characters. 
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According to the rule that, up to the time of the Revolution, 
obliged one actress to possess various accomplishments—singing, 
dancing, elocution, music &c.—Mademoiselle Arnould the singer had 
for sole instructress as an ‘ opera singer’ the tragedian Mademoiselle 
Clairon. 

‘L’esprit sert & tout, méme 4 chanter,’ it had been said of 
Sophie,*' her voice being as thin and meagre as her wit was abundant ; 
that wit, wrote the Goncourts, was ‘a thought, a word, a flash; it 
was a heavy blow, it was sheer malice, it was torture.** A combina- 
tion of sublimity, mischief, and good taste!’ No sooner had she 
appeared on the stage than she was carried off by the Duc de 
Lauragais. After ten years of stormy constancy, M. de Lauragais, 
who had as much wit as herself, used to say of her, ‘ There is more 
subtlety in her little finger than all the hooped ladies [ladies at 
court] have in their body.’ 

‘I will marry you to-morrow,’ Sophie had said to the Comte de 
Malezieu, who, madly in love with her, and in order to induce her 
to make up her mind, talked to her of Mademoiselle d’Aubigné— 
‘I will marry you to-morrow, provided you promise to be Scarron 
first and then Louis the Fourteenth!’ After many attempts at 
a rupture, when the ‘two million kisses of Lauragais had always 
proved successful in wiping away the “four million tears” * of 
Sophie,’ the two lovers always made it up, and even when old 
these two kindred spirits were bound together in mind! Made- 
moiselle Arnould died in the early days of the Empire; and 
if her social success was due to her personal attractions and 
intellectual gifts, her triumphs as an actress were certainly chiefly 
the result of Mademoiselle Clairon’s teaching. Now in 1750, just as 
Mademoiselle Arnould made her début, Mademoiselle Clairon had 
reached the zenith of her fame. She was the daughter of a Flemish 
seamstress, who in her early years was extremely bigoted, but soon 
became too liberal in her morals. Mademoiselle Clairon had been 
taught by her mother only how to sew, and as the child hated 
needlework their wranglings were perpetual. Mademoiselle Clairon 
has left an autobiography in which she describes the difficulties she 
had to contend with in her childhood and the stumbling-blocks she 
had to overcome in the course of her career. She will now speak for 
herself : 


I was born in the small town of Condé in Flanders, in 1723 (wri'es the future 
queen of tragedy), but as I did not seem likely to live, my parents, who were very 


81 The Abbé Galiani—one of the keenest wits of the eighteenth century, a friend 
of Voltaire and of Madame du Deffand—used to say of Sophie Arnould’s voice, ‘ C’est 
Je plus bel asthme que j’aie jamais entendu chanter.’ 

* Ltudes sur Sophie Arnould. By the Goncourts (Hachette). 

%8 Sophie Arnould did not hesitate to admit that M. de Lauragais had given her 
two million kisses and caused her to shed four million tears. 
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devout, took me at once to the curé to be baptized. The curé, however, not being 
at his post, the water necessary for my christening was hastily taken from the 
sideboard in his house. 

A martyr to stitching at one time, the poor child became a martyr 
afterwards to interested motives, as her mother desired that she 
should adopt a more lucrative but less reputable way of getting a 
living. 

Mademoiselle Clairon’s mother was in the habit of locking her 
daughter up in her room. Now this mode of punishment it was 
which ministered precisely to the future triumphs of the actress. 
After the child had cried enough, she would look out of the window. 
One day, in doing so, she beheld a charming-looking girl going 
through her dancing steps. When this pleasing exercise was over, 
she saw the mother of the dancer clasp the girl in her arms and em- 
brace her affectionately. 


I perceived (writes Mademoiselle Clairon) the painful difference between us, for 
while my neighbour wasthe object of her mother’s solicitude, I received nothing but 
rebuffs and punishments ; and from that moment it became my object to get locked 
up in my room as frequently as possible, because from my prison window I could 
see my neighbour going through her pretty pantomimes and dances. I began to 
imitate her very soon. I tried to go through the same movements and to balance 
myself on the tips of my toes as she did. 


This interesting neighbour was no less a person than Mademoiselle 
Dangeville, the ‘ coquette’ of the Théatre Frangais. 


This circumstance decided my career (continues Mademoiselle Clairon). I told my 
mother I was resolved to go on the stage. At first there were tears, scenes, and 
stamping ; but one day my mother returned from seeing one of her customers who 
had praised me very much, took me in her arms and kissed me, just as I had so 
long wished she would do. 


From this day the mother’s views altered. She rushed off with 
her daughter (then twelve years old) to Thomassin, the most famous 
‘harlequin’ of his day. Only, Thomassin had two daughters, who 
naturally stood in Mademoiselle Clairon’s way. 


At fifteen, I was determined not to submit to further delay, and rather than 
pine away far from the stage I decided to make my début in the provinces—at 
Rouen. I succeeded in pleasing the public and also in enlisting the favour of 
the most respectable women in the city. 


Mademoiselle Clairon’s insistance as to the respectability of her 
patronesses was no doubt the result of the following incident. Her 
mother, who at Condé had been very devout, changed her tactics at 
Rouen, where her house became a kind of Temple of Eros, in which 
she evidently desired Mademoiselle Clairon to be the presiding 
priestess. It had transpired that a too eager neophyte had been 
driven away by Mademoiselle Clairon with the aid of a broomstick ! 
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The indignant gentleman wrote an infamous libel on Clairon, under 
the title of ‘ Frétillon,’ and, adds the victim— 

As I was nobody, and as I had no connections, I thought it best to remain 
silent on the subject of such a crime as the defamation of which I had been the 
victim, which ought to have been punished by the law without my having even to 
lodge a complaint. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, when she writes about herself, is as sin- 
cere as she is vain. She hesitates not, after having stood up as a 
model of chastity, to show herself in a totally opposite character, if 
it is required by the exactness of her narrative. Hence Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s avowal a little further on of the extraordinary stratagem 
resorted to by her to escape marriage, the confession she spontaneously 
makes @ propos of her first liaison, which she declares was devoid of 
any interested motive, love, or even passion. The latter early passage 
in her memoirs throw into high relief the moral ‘lecture’ she 
addresses about the year 1768 to the Comte de Valbelle, her ami of 
twenty years’ standing. 

Valbelle had separated from Mademoiselle Clairon, and his mother 
was distressed to find that he did not marry, but made himself im- 
properly conspicuous in public. 

No! Valbelle (writes the tragedian in the Jansenistic mood of a true Pauline), 
you are mistaken, your mother does not hate the woman you love now, as you 
would have me believe, but she objects to your appearing in public with a married 
woman, who in her husband’s lifetime exacts promises of marriage from you. 
Nowhere will you find a heart like mine, Valbelle ; but in forgiving the lover as I 
have done, I did hope that the friend would console me by contracting a marriage 
worthy of himself, and that he would never make me blush for my generosity. 


As a matter of fact, Mademoiselle Clairon’s generosity did not stop 
at sentiment, for when Valbelle was ruined by his extravagances 
(1770%, she sold all she possessed in order to assist him. Not even 
her collections as a naturalist (she was passionately devoted to 
science) were reserved—everything was sold for her faithless lover. 
It was after this affair that the Margrave of Anspach, the brother- 
in-law of Frederick the Second, invited her to his court, where she 
remained for seventeen years. The following letter from Diderot to 
Falconnet,* explaining to the sculptor that the friendship of even a 
Catherine of Russia was nothing in comparison with his love for 
Mademoiselle Voland, will show us, as well as the devotion of 
Mademoiselle Clairon to M. de Valbelle, that if the seventeenth 
century was the century of ‘Reason’ in France, the eighteenth 
century was that of Love—and of love combined with philosophy. 


%* Falconnet was established in Russia. Being intimate with Diderot, he wished 
to promote his fortune by bringing him over to Catherine’s court; but in those days 
‘ business’ with the French went secondary to love. L’Abbé Prévost’s Desgrieux (Manon 
Lescaut’s lover) was to be found surtout amongst Encyclopedists—the generous 
Diderot, the devoted d’Alembert, the faithful Marivaux, and so on. 
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My dear Falconnet—The true reason why I do not leave France is that I am 
attached by the strongest and tenderest bonds of affection to a woman * for whose 
sake I would sacrifice a hundred lives if I had them. I could bear to see my home 
reduced to ashes, my liberty and my life in jeopardy, unmoved—ifshe were left to 
me, I should be happy still. In her arms [ have not sought my own happiness so 
much as hers, and I would sooner die than cause her to shed a tear, for she has a 
most sensitive heart and very frail health. She loves me, and the chain that binds 
us is so tightly welded with her life that it is impossible to touch one without 
destroying the other. It is at the end of ten years that I speak thus, my dear 
Falconnet, and neither time nor habit, nor indeed any of those things that usually 
diminish love, has had any effect on mine. Sophie is all the world to me, and you 
expect me to-morrow to take post-horses and to goa thousand miles away from her, 
leaving her overwhelmed with grief and despair; could you do such a thing your- 
self? Suppose she were to die? 


Prévost, when he wrote Manon Lescaut, did so under the pres- 
sure of the prevailing sentiment of his time—a time when the Mar- 
quise de Sabran waited twenty years for the Chevalier de Boufflers, 
who had left her side, although he loved her, ‘ in order that he might 
become worthy of her and make a name;’* a time when the genius 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was the result of M. de Guibert’s 
caprices—when the Marquis de Brissac sacrificed his life for the 
delight of seeing the Comtesse du Barry for an hour! * 

When (1743) Mademoiselle Clairon had first presented herself 
bearing the order for her début signed by Louis the Fifteenth, and 
when she announced her intention of playing Phédre, as she ‘ knew’ 
the part, the mirth had been general on the part of the Semainiers.* 
Short and slight, and but for her large flashing eyes (her chief beauty), 
Mademoiselle Clairon rather resembled Rachel. The old story of the 
contempt shown by those who were known to fame for the new-comer, 
which ended sometimes in grief and tears, was triumphantly overcome 
this time. The following notice appeared in the Mercure Galant of 
the 19th of September 1743: 


Thenew actress, Mademoiselle Clairon, made her first appearance in Phédre amidst 
general applause. She is a young person possessed of much intelligence, and who 
renders in a very beautiful voice the sentiments she has the power to feel and 
appreciate. 


%5 Mademoiselle Voland and Diderot carried on a correspondence that extends over 
ten or fifteen volumes ; and Diderot’s letters to her are, perhaps, the great philosopher's 
masterpiece. 

%6 The Chevalier de Boufflers came from Lunéville, and was a brilliant ornament 
at the Court of Stanislas of Poland. Madame de Sabran was a widow when he fell 
in love with her. He left her and went to America to seek his fortunes and to ‘make 
aname.’ Their correspondence forms a very interesting octavo volume. 

87 The Marquis de Brissac, madly in love with Madame du Barry, had emigrated ; 
but, as he could not bear the separation, he returned, and had an interview with her 
at Luciennes. He was betrayed, by the negro servant of the countess, to the revolu- 
tionary committee, and beheaded. 

% The Semainiers were a number of actors who controlled the representation in 
weekly rotation. 
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After her début in Phédre she experienced the pleasurable sensa- 
tion of winning more ‘ bravas’ still by playing the part of Dorine in 
Tartufe. Then she turned her attention to Electre, and remained 
faithful to her classical impersonation. Racine’s Phédre is in reality 
a Christian who, though admitting that ‘les Dieux ont allumé ses 
feux,’ * fights and struggles against fate. 

When Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar is warned to beware of the ‘ Ides 
of March,’ it is evident that his attempts to combat Calphurnia’s - 
superstitious fears are not made under the conviction that those fears 
are groundless, for Shakespeare’s psychology is in unison with the 
times he depicts. Shakespeare’s Cesar is a pagan, whereas every one 
of Racine’s Phédre’s efforts to counterbalance ‘ fate’ by ‘ will’ make 
of her a Christian. To bestow upon Phédre a touch at once of réal- 
istic barbarism and desperate fatality required therefore no less than 
the combined genius of M. Samson and the weird appearance of 
Madame Rachel. As to M. Samson’s teachings, we can but repeat 
over again that he had received them mostly from Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s writings; and that great artist’s Legon upon Phédre is far too 
remarkable not to find quotation in these pages in Phédre. Says 
Mademoiselle Clairon : 


I adopted a simple diction, a dignified but low tone of voice, I shed tears 
abundantly, and my face wore an expression of profound sadness. In all the 
passages that touched on love I evinced a kind of delirious joy, just as a somnam- 
bulist might betray even in the arms of sleep the emotional fire that was consuming 
her. In the scene with Hippolyte in the second act I gave the first ‘couplet’ “ in 
a low voice and without venturing to raise my eyes (this was the first victory of 
love over will). At the moment when I heard Hippolyte’s voice, my countenance 
was seen to betray that gentle thrill that awakened memory produces in sensitive 
beings. From that moment my emotion increased up to the third ‘ couplet,’ when 
a single glance full of passion, but instantly repressed, showed the nature of the 
conflict that was going on within me. In the fourth ‘couplet’ this inward struggle 
became more perceptible, but this time love got the mastery; in the fifth act it 
reigned supreme, and in my wanderings I preserved only the outward semblance of 
dignity and propriety. 


If it be true that a turn for criticism is prejudicial to a votary of 
dramatic art, Mademoiselle Clairon is certainly an exception to the 
rule, and her comments on Roxane in Bajazet are no less admirable 
than those on Phédre. 


Be careful to bear in mind (she writes) that Roxane was educated through 
favour only. There was no innate nobleness in her character, and she was born a 
‘slave.’ If there had been any originally, the life of the harem would soon have 
destroyed it, and substituted lying and servility in its place. 


On the subject of stage dresses, which she insisted should be simple, 
and ‘should not fit the figure too exactly,’ and on the subject of 


® Acte II, “ Couplet is the ancient Frerch word for a strain of verses. 
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‘making up,’ her remarks are equally original. She considered that 
the time spent in painting and powdering would be better employed 
in studying the part, for she adds ‘the layer of white powder that 
prevents the play of the facial muscles from being seen hides the 
expression as much as the masks did in antiquity.’ Not content 
with writing commentaries on Racine, she identified herself with his 
work so far indeed as once to have corrected him. In Mithridate, 
Monime says: 

Les dieux qui m’inspiroient, et que j’ai mal suivis, 

M’ont ait taire trozs fois par de sécrets avis. 


Mademoiselle Clairon counted over and over again, and con- 
sulted every edition of Racine, but failed to discover more than two 
occasions when Monime was interrupted just as she was on the 
point of betraying her secret. Still, the lines certainly said trois 
fois. Perplexed, but unwilling to alter a word in Racine’s lines or 
to repeat what had no meaning, 


I conceived the idea (she says) of creating a third reticence of my secret by a 
mere play of feature. In the passage where Mithridate says, 


‘. . . servez avec son frére, 
Et vendez aux Romains le sang de votre pére,’ 


I stepped forward with the air of a woman who was on the point of telling all, and 
I followed this up by a gesture expressive of a fear that kept me silent. The public 
had never seen this bit of by-play before, but they showed their approval of it, and 
I was amply repaid for all my labours. 


The public, to please whom the great artiste spared no pains, 
were not ungrateful, and had it depended on them alone Made- 
moiselle Clairon would never have retired from the Théatre Frangais ; 
but there were her comrades in art and their petty jealousies as well 
as the public admiration to be satisfied! In 1765 the treasury ran 
short, and the actors had to dispense with their salaries. Through 
the intervention of Mademoiselle Clairon, the Comte de Boulogne, 
the comptroller-general, agreed to put matters straight, to pay her 
claims and to arrange that the actors should eventually receive what 
was due to them. But she got no thanks for this intervention. 
Préville declared it was unfair to him, as being a Sociétaire mile he 
took precedence of Mademoiselle Clairon; and that his claim and 
not hers should have been taken into consideration first. On 
another occasion it was the petite Dubois, a protégée of the Duc de 
Richelieu’s, who was the cause of a cabal against Mademoiselle 
Clairon ; and during the disturbance that ensued, when a fight 
worthy of Les Horaces took place in the wings of the theatre, a 
young officer of the régiment de Fitz-James, in love with Mademoi- 
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selle Dubois, declared that the least punishment Clairon deserved 
was hanging—‘ to begin with !’ 

Mademoiselle Dubois was remarkably pretty—‘ C’est une jolie 
dinde !’ said Mademoiselle Clairon—and the men who protected her 
were furious to find that in spite of all their efforts to crush Made- 
moiselle Clairon she still kept her hold on the public. 


Yetra BLAZE DE Bury. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF INDIA. 


THE huge peninsula which stretches from the backbone of Asia far 
into the Southern Seas, known to us by the rather misleading name 
of India, is, in many of its aspects, one of the most slowly changing 
countries in the world. 

In others, more especially in all that are directly affected by the 
feverish energy of its British rulers, it changes with extreme rapidity. 
We may count it then a fortunate circumstance that, at brief inter- 
vals, persons who have administered large portions of our Indian 
Empire put their thoughts about it before their countrymen, and 
acquaint them with the successive stages of the great experiment 
which Great Britain is trying in those far-off regions. 

We have listened, within the last few years, amongst others, to 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Henry Maine, Sir George 
Campbell, and now there comes before us a book by Sir John Strachey, 
as to which, if I were only addressing Anglo-Indians, it would be 
enough to say that it is worthy of his great reputation. As, however, 
my object is to do what little I can to make it known beyond Anglo- 
Indian circles, I should like to speak of it at somewhat greater 
length. 

The volume, which is dedicated to Sir James Stephen, who has 
himself done so much good service for India, had as its foundation 
a course of lectures given before the University of Cambridge, on the 
invitation of the Historical Board. The lectures were addressed to 
highly-educated hearers, but to hearers who had extremely little 
preliminary acquaintance with the subject about which they came to 
be instructed. 

These conditions were sufficient to warn Sir John Strachey 
against the besetting sin of Anglo-Indians, the taking too much 
knowledge for granted. He begins his task accordingly at the begin- 
ning, by explaining what India really is. It is not a country, but a 
continent. There never was, there is not, and there is as yet no 
indication that there ever will be, a people of India. 

Fairly well-informed persons in Europe think of our great 
dependency as a sort of much larger France or Germany, governed 
by the Secretary of State and his Council in London as those coun- 
tries are governed from Paris or Berlin. That is an error. The 
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India Office is a most important portion of the great machine of 
Indian Government, but its function is chiefly to revise. It is a 
regulating, not an initiating or propelling force. 

What is known, in common parlance, as the Government of India 
—that is to say, the Viceroy or Governor-General in Council—has more 
of the character of a European Government; but its functions are 
also much more regulative than initiative. The great bulk of the 
people know nothing whatever about it. Their thoughts, in so far 
as they deal with Governments at all, very rarely pass beyond their 
own Provincial Governments, which initiate almost everything, and 
whose decisions, even in matters on which the two last words have to 
be said, the first by the Government of India, the second by the 
Secretary of State in Council, are, in the vast majority of cases, 
practically final. 

The peoples who obey these Provincial Governments fall into 
huge subdivisions, according to religion, language, and race, while 
the subdivisions themselves are again split into sub-subdivisions, 
which are perfectly endless, and of which no human being has ever 
yet given an approximately adequate account. The rule of this far- 
off Atlantic island has produced and is producing endless alterations 
in India, but to suppose that our railways, post offices, and telegraphs 
are making a homogeneous India, is a vain imagination. 

Having tried to impress the extraordinary diversity of India upon 
his readers, Sir John Strachey proceeds to sketch its main geographi- 
cal divisions, and to warn against the fatal mistake of arguing from 
experience in one part of India to India as a whole. 

He then passes to the climatic conditions of India, which he ex- 
plains very clearly, and concludes his first chapter by some specially 
attractive pages on the great range which we call the Himalaya, but 
which, it is to be hoped, the next generation will learn to call the 
Himiliya or Himalii—that is, the Abode of Snow. 

Having sketched in broad outlines the area over which our direct 
activity in Asia extends, Sir John goes on to describe the constitution 
of our Government, telling first, very briefly, how that Government 
has been developed from small beginnings and then setting forth its 
existing condition. On that I need not dwell. Such information 
can be found in common books. It will be more interesting to note, 
in connection with his second and subsequent chapters, the opinions 
which so eminent an Anglo-Indian statesman incidentally expresses 
on various matters which are frequently discussed. He explains, for 
example, how it came about that the abandonment by Lord Lawrence 
of the terribly cumbrous system which had existed up to his time, 
and which Sir Henry Maine, who was a member of Lord Elgin’s 
Council, has described from his own observation, rendered it necessary 
that the Members of Council should accompany the Governor-General 
when he left Calcutta, and made the annual migration to Simla a 
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matter of necessity. He also takes occasion to explain that the 
Government of India does not go to Simla for a holiday, but for the 
hardest and most continuous portion of its work. The annual out- 
cry of a few noisy persons against its change of place is purely selfish, 
and would, if it were as influential as it is loud, be fatal to the interest 
of those who raise it ; for if the Government of India were to be con- 
fined during the whole year toa single spot, that spot would assuredly 
not be Calcutta, the situation of which is ideally inconvenient for 
overseeing the India of 1889. It was the yearly exodus to Simla, 
and that alone, which killed the demand made in the House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere, in 1863 and 1864, for the total abandonment of 
Calcutta by the Supreme Government. 

Sir John Strachey points out that Mr. Bright carried his ideas of 
decentralisation too far, but does full justice to the general truth of 
his ideas on that subject. For certain purposes you must have in 
India a strong central authority, which must control posts, tele- 
graphs, frontier defence, the relations with foreign Governments, the 
general policy to be pursued towards the larger states not directly 
administered by the British, and much else, but Sir Henry Maine was 
undoubtedly right in remarking that the measures of financial 
decentralisation initiated in 1870 were much the most successful 
administrative reform which had taken place in India in his time. 
As to this Sir John Strachey says : 


The Government of India now interferes very little with the detailsof Provincial 
administration, and it invariably happens that the wisest and strongest Viceroys 
are those who interfere the least. They recognise the fact that the Provincial 
Governments necessarily possess far more knowledge of local requirements and 
conditions than that to which the distant authorities of the central Government can 
pretend. 


Having had occasion to look at this matter from the point of 
view of the Governor of the great Southern Province which lies 
farthest away from the centre of affairs, and about which the 
Government of India knows less than it does of most other Provinces, 
I can confirm the truth of these words. Decentralisation might 
with advantage go a good deal further than it has gone; but there 
is far less than there used to be of the old encroaching spirit in the 
Supreme Government. 

Sir John Strachey, who has served both in the Government of 
India and at the India Office, is also a valuable witness in favour of 
the Council of the Secretary of State, which it is much the fashion 
amongst half-informed circles in India to abuse. I agree with him 
in thinking that its influence is, on the whole, extremely salutary. He 
says that there is no foundation for the statement that it weakens 
the authority of the Government of India, while I can bear witness 
that it interferes even less with the Governments of West and South 
India than it does with that of the Viceroy, and this for a very good 
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reason, because the subjects treated by the Government of India 
often belong, from the nature of things, to the category of subjects 
about which persons at home are directly interested, and likewise 
because there are many more people at the India Office who have a 
right to have an opinion of their own about these matters than there 
are people familiar with the peculiar circumstances of Madras and 
Bombay. The Council of the Secretary of State has its defects; its 
existence makes the India Office an infinitely more cumbrous 
machine than the Colonial or Foreign Offices, but it preserves the 
traditions of administration and the lessons of experience in a 
country where the personnel is everlastingly changing, and where a 
Governor who stays only five years finds himself surrounded at his de- 
parture by hardly any of the faces which welcomed him on his arrival. 

Next comes a brief sketch of the history and present condition of 
our Indian Army, which has been recently increased, and now stands 
at about 230,000 men of all arms, of whom some 73,000 are British. 
In addition, there is an active reserve now in process of formation, 
which consists of men who have served in the Native Army from five 
to twelve years. There are already, likewise, 23,000 Volunteers, 
almost all British, effective and well-armed, while in certain parts of 
the country some attention has been given, though perhaps hardly 
enough, to providing rallying-places in which shelter could be given 
to non-combatants, in case any such dangers as those which con- 
fronted us in the year 1857 were again to arise. 

The Government of Lord Dufferin had the honour of bringing 
into a very advanced state a series of most important works for the 
defence of the North-West Frontier. All attackable points will soon 
be guarded by fortified positions and connected with the railway 
system of India. I was myself strongly opposed to advancing to 
Quetta; but that advance having become a fait accompli, I am 
entirely in favour of making the new frontier as strong as possible. 

The recent arrangement by which we have undertaken to train 
and put in line from twenty to thirty thousand troops belonging to 
certain native states was made subsequently to the completion of Sir 
John Strachey’s work. 

The sketch of our military affairs is followed by an account of 
the finances. The gross annual revenue of British India at present 
amounts to more than 77,000,000/. When I had occasion, for the 
first time, to explain to the House of Commons, just twenty years 
ago, the position of our Indian finances, the gross amount of our 
receipts in the year of actuals—that is, in the year which ended 
on the 31st of March, 1868—was under 49,000,000/. Even then, 
although we had not so large an income as the United States, as 
France, as England, or as Russia, we had a larger income than any 
country except these four. Out of these 77,000,000/. of course 
only a small portion is taxation, properly so called. The taxation, 
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properly so called, falling annually on the population of British India 
is under two shillings per head. 

Sir John deals first with those portions of the revenue which are 
not taxation proper. All persons authorised to speak on such a 
subject will agree with him in explaining the enormous difference 
between the land revenue raised by Aurungzebe and ourselves, by 
the fact that the Moguls took from their subjects almost all that 
they had over and above a bare subsistence, while we leave to them 
such large interests that land freely changes hands, subject to the 
demands of the Government, all over the country at good and often 
at gigantic prices. Where the mildest administration that preceded 
us would have taken a third of the gross produce, we take from 3 to 
8 per cent. of it, and in return for this low quit-rent we do a 
thousand things of which the best administration that preceded us 
never even dreamt. 

Sir John passes from the land to the opium revenue, on which he 
makes many judicious observations. I specially commend to the 
reader the fact that a single province of Western China produces 
more of that valuable drug than the whole of our dominions, That 
quantity could be immensely increased, so that the idea that by 
stopping the importation of opium into China from India we should 
be promoting the cause of total abstinence from the poppy is a mere 
delusion. Many of the ideas which are entertained about opium in 
this country descend from the period when it was smuggled into 
China. So far is that now from being the case, that for the last two 
years every chest sent from India pays more than three times to the 
Chinese Government, at the port of entry, what it did before February 
1887. 

Sir John pays a just tribute to the admirable management of the 
Post Office in India, which, while adding considerably to the revenue, 
confers vast benefits on the public. In Southern India, a generation 
ago, the management of the Post Office left much to be desired, while 
now it is about as good as it is in any part of the world. Like all 
enlightened Indian administrators, he rejoices also over the develop- 
ment of forest conservancy, which has added and is adding immensely 
to the wealth of the country. 

Far the larger proportion of the revenues of India accrues under 
the heads of which I have been speaking. From these and sources 
akin to them, that is, from sources outside taxation proper, more 
than 56,000,000/. of our 77,000,000/. of gross revenue are raised. 

By taxation proper is raised the remaining sum of something like 
21,000,000/. 

India is a country neither so rich nor so poor as it has been re- 
presented, but it is, all things considered, the most lightly taxed 
country in the world, the country in which the subject gets the 
largest amount of service from the State in return for the smallest 
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sacrifices. In fact, if it had not been for three great mistakes the 
taxation of India would have been quite trifling. Of these great 
mistakes the first and second were the results of the folly, the one of 
Liberal, the other of Conservative statesmen in England, while the 
third and most costly resulted from the folly of the Bengal Army, and 
that portion of the people which sympathised with it, in the years 
1857 and 1858. 

Of all the taxes, properly so called, the most important is that on 
salt, which brought in, in the years 1886-7, a good deal more than 
six millions and a half. This is the only tax which falls upon the 
poorest class in India. Sir John calculates its incidence, before the 
slight recent increase, at fivepence per head of the population. In 
Southern India experts used to put it above that; but still at a figure 
so low as to prevent its being an appreciable burden even on the 
very lowest classes of the population. About 3,250,000/. comes 
from stamps and court fees, while about 4,375,000/. is derived from 
excise. Sir John Strachey’s deliverance on the last subject will be 
read with interest : 


Benevolent people in this country, carried away by the enthusiasm of ignorance, 
have found in such figures as these the opportunity for indignant protest against 
the wickedness of a Government which, with the object of obtaining revenue, 
affords, in defiance of native opinion, constantly increasing facilities for drinking. 
There is no foundation for such assertions. The sole cause of the increase of revenue 


has been improved administration, and the suppression of illicit distillation and 
sale. 


Those who remember the violent denunciations of the Indian 
income tax which we used to listen to from 1869 to 1873, but who 
knew that these denunciations were nothing save the echo of the 
cries of the unreasonable section of the infinitesimally small minority 
which had to pay it, will be glad to learn that it has been again im- 
posed, and that it is paid by something less than 300,000 out of the 
200,000,000 who inhabit that part of India which is directly adminis- 
tered by the British. The only persons on whom it presses at all 
unduly are the European officials, who have been terribly mulcted by 
the fall in silver. 

I trust Sir John Strachey’s remarks upon customs duties and 
free-trade will be carefully read in India. There is no subject on 
which more mischievous nonsense is talked in that country; and 
sometimes British officials, who ought to know better, allow their 
foolish prejudices on this subject to find their way even into official 
documents. Sir John Strachey is proud, and may well be proud, of the 
share which he took in getting rid of the mischievous cotton duties. 
When the supporters of antiquated commercial ideas in India were 
driven from that redoubt, all else was easy enough, and our Indian 
Empire is now that portion of the earth’s surface which is under the 
wisest régime in all matters relating to imports and exports. Here 
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and there blots are still to be found on our escutcheon, the export 
duty on rice being the most important, but they are very few. When 
the story of Indian free-trade is fully told, it is to be hoped that 
along with the names of the Stracheys, Lord Lytton, and Lord 
Salisbury, that of Sir Louis Mallet, the disciple of Bastiat and the 
right-hand man of Cobden in Paris, will find its due and very promi- 
nent place. 

Of course the result of the abolition of the cotton duties was that 
the cotton industry of India immediately began to develop. The 
advantage to the manufacturers of England was great, but the advan- 
tages to the manufacturers of India were far greater. 

Trade as a whole has during the last few years been expanding 
in that country with vast rapidity, and that even while the depression 
of trade here was at its worst. 


Between 1873 and 1884 (says Sir John Strachey) the foreign trade of Great 
Britain was stationary, and even suffered a slight diminution ; the trade of France 
and of Germany increased by about 7 per cent., and that of the United States by 
21 per cent., while the increase was 60 per cent. in India. 


In connection with the subject of Indian trade he points out that 
India does not receive value in commodities or specie for about 
17,000,000/. which she annually exports. For the 17,000,000/., 


however, she receives much the most valuable articles which come 
to her. For this, the so-called ‘Indian tribute’ of which persons 
who desire to mislead the ignorant write, is the price which she 
pays for English services and English capital, the two things without 
which she could not have obtained any one of the benefits which she 
now enjoys, saving that of her soil and her climate. 

The fifth lecture is given to public works and to trying to explain 
the enormous task which we have taken upon ourselves in India in 
providing the first necessities of civilised existence for a country in 
which facilities of communication and great irrigation works are 
absolutely necessary to save the people from famine on a gigantic 
scale every few years. In a few pages even the ablest exponent 
cannot say much on so tremendous a subject, and I am amused to 
observe that two paragraphs are all that can be given to the innu- 
merable and often colossal irrigation works of Southern India, the 
scale of which almost takes away the breath of a European observer 
when he beholds them for the first time. 

Out of the Indian debt about ninety-two millions is practically 
no debt at all. It is the amount that has been paid by the people 
of India for their State railways and irrigation works, in other words, 
the money they have sunk in a hugely profitable investment. The 
ordinary debt is only some seventy-five millions. 

Many of the most important railways are, as is generally known, 
not State railways, but railways constructed by the subscription of 
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private persons in England on a guarantee from the Secretary of 
State in Council. For the advantages of these railways the people 
of India now pay only about 1,200,000/. a year, or in other words, they 
have got the advantages, direct and indirect, of an expenditure of 
74,000,000/. of British capital for that comparatively trifling charge. 
Their investment in these guaranteed railways would naturally have 
been immensely more profitable than it is were it not for the fall in 
the value of silver. In fact, so far from paying at all for these 
74,000,0001., they would now be deriving a net revenue of close upon 
800,000/. from them—a tolerably handsome present to be made by 
the capitalists of the mother country! In addition to all the public 
works which give a direct return in cash to the people of India for 
the money spent upon them, about 150,000,000/. have been devoted 
to other things absolutely necessary to a civilised country, but of 
most of which the pre-British India knew next to nothing, such as 
roads, bridges, telegraphs, hospitals, colleges, schools, and military 
works. 

In the sixth lecture a clear and good account is given of the laws 
and administration of justice, but on this subject it is unnecessary 
to dwell, as other writers, who have been more concerned with that 
side of our affairs than Sir John Strachey, have told us what is most 
material to be known. 

More important it is to observe Sir John Strachey’s opinion about 
the controversy on the criminal jurisdiction of native judges, one 
of the most unfortunate events in the recent history of British 
India. 

He says: 


I consider that the native judge of a court of session ought to exercise the same 
jurisdiction over Europeans and over everybody else which he would exercise if he 
were an Englishman. I therefore sympathise with the object which the Govern- 
ment of India had in view, but I think that the form in which its proposals were 
made was unfortunate. I have always believed that, if matters had been more 
discreetly managed, every amendment of the law that was essential might have 
been made without objection on the part of the European community. 


The upshot of the discussion has been that the law has not been 
changed for the better, but remains in practice where it was, while 
a great amount of quite unnecessary bad feeling has been called 
forth about what was after all a very small matter. 

Education is the next subject treated, the history of its rise and 
progress in India is briefly sketched, and attention called to the 
defects of the present system. 

The three universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were 
founded in the year of the mutinies, just as the great university of 
Berlin dates from the darkest moment in Prussian history. In the 
ten years ending with 1886, 3457 youths took the B.A. degree, and a 
very few, about one in ten of these, became M.A. 
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The great mistake that was made in arranging the subjects and 
methods of instruction in connection with these institutions, which, 
like the University of London, are merely examining bodies, was that 
far too much attention was given to literary as distinguished from 
scientific culture, and various tendencies of the native mind which 
required to be repressed by the discipline of fact and observation 
were not repressed but stimulated. This unfortunate result has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention everywhere, and in South India 
strenuous efforts have been made by the Government to introduce a 
more healthy state of things. In the same part of the country 
technical education has much engaged the attention of the authorities, 
and attempts have been made to explain to the students that if they 
would do any justice to themselves or to their country, they must 
cease to rush in flocks for employment in the Law Courts or the 
Government Offices, and distribute themselves amongst the great 
variety of pursuits which are open to intelligent men in civilised 
countries. We sometimes see it said that too much is done in India 
for the higher education, but that is not true; the so-called higher 
education should be made higher than it is: that is to say, the Indian 
universities should put a loftier ideal before the Indian youth; 
should try to inspire more of them with a desire to cultivate their 
minds for the pleasure of doing so and to increase human knowledge. 

Sir John Strachey does justice to the excellent educational work 
which has been accomplished by various missionary bodies, Catholic 
and Protestant ; explains the disadvantage at which the Mahomme- 
dans are put by theological views, which oblige their youth to give 
to Arabic and the Koran the years which young Hindus can give to 
Western learning ; and he fully supports the modern policy of paying 
increased attention to elementary instruction. In the six years from 
the end of March 1880 to the end of March 1886, the attendance 
in primary schools in the Madras Presidency rose from under 248,000 
to over 417,000, and there has been great progress from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin. Nevertheless the net of primary instruction ought 
to be spread, and will eventually be spread, very much wider both 
over boys and girls. 

Sir John Strachey rightly points out that our medical colleges 
have been peculiarly successful ; but here, too, the future will record, 
it is to be hoped, far greater results than any which we can yet 
boast. The natives trust the European doctor up to a point, but up 
to a point only. Some years ago the Madras Government was sur- 
prised to find that there had been a very serious falling off in the 
attendance at the dispensaries in the district of Tinnevelly. They 
asked the reason, and were informed that it was the result of the 
cholera. ‘ This is not understood,’ they not unreasonably remarked, 
and asked for further light. The light came. It appeared that 
as long as merely ordinary diseases were to be combated the 
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population came to the dispensaries, but when cholera broke out, 
they went back to the little devil temples which form so curious a 
feature in the moral and physical landscape of that interesting region. 

In connection with the subject of female education Sir John 
mentions the scheme of the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava for 
supplying female medical aid to the women of India. This move- 
ment began in the South about thirty years ago, when a school for 
nurses was opened at Madras which has sent its pupils all over the 
peninsula. Lord Hobart, who died in 1875 (in conjunction with Dr. 
Furnell, Dr. Balfour, and Mr. Sim), established a class for female 
students at the general hospital of that city, and the interest, which 
had long been excited in the subject there, culminated in the Victoria 
Caste Hospital, established under the initiative of Lady Grant Duff. 
In connection with it various native gentlemen, amongst them Mr. 
Rama Rao, the Rajah of Venkatagiri, the Maharajah of Vizianagram, 
and Sir Ramasamy Mudaliar, to say nothing of Mr. Webster, Dr. 
Cornish, Dr. Bidie and other Europeans, did, in various ways, excellent 
work. The arrangements connected with this institution were far 
advanced in 1884, and it began its labours with Mrs. Scharlieb at its 
head in December 1885. The Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
from the moment of her landing in India devoted herself to similar 
good work, and before she returned to Europe in 1889, had the satis- 
faction of spreading her beneficent organisation not over a single 
province only, but through all the far-extended territories which 
obeyed her husband. 

The next three chapters of Sir John Strachey’s book are given to 
a careful account of an Indian province, the province being that of 
the North-West. It would be exceedingly desirable that brief and 
telling sketches of this kind by persons who have ruled different 
parts of India should be multiplied. Nothing would bring home 
better to the general reader the extreme diversity of Indian life. I 
shall not follow Sir John Strachey into his clear and obviously 
accurate account, because I know the part of India with which it 
deals merely as a traveller, and it is curiously unlike that part of 
the country with which I am best acquainted. 

Nature differs as much in most parts of Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces from the nature of Southern India, as does the 
noble Mahommedan architecture of Agra from the small mosques of 
the South, or as the wretched little Hindu shrines of Benares differ 
from such mighty results of misplaced human labour as the temples 
of Madura or Chilambaram. 

In the plains of the Southern Presidency the cold weather is 
like a hot South European summer. On the plains of the North- 
West it is like the spring of Italy. In the South the European 
constitution is always on the strain; it never has the refreshment of 
a cold season, but on the other hand there is very little of the ex- 
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treme heat which prevails for some months in such a place as Agra. 
In the South the punkah is an inevitable fixture in every European 
house; in the North-West it would be in winter as much out of place 
asin London. In the North-West, nothing through wide districts 
breaks the monotony of the crop-covered levels. Inthe South you are 
hardly ever far from mountains, and there is scarcely a district where 
the European officer cannot spend some of the hottest portion of the 
year ina relatively cool climate without neglecting his district duties. 

The time and character of the rainy season, the differences of 
the vegetation and of the crops, are other broad distinctions. The 
most familiar words mean different things. The ryot of the South 
is in the vast majority of cases a small proprietor dealing directly 
with the officers of Government. The ryot of the North-West is 
often a mere tenant, and in all cases the Government looks to the 
corporation of the village, not to the individual landholder. The 
North-West collector and the Madras collector are totally different 
beings. The North-West collector rules over a crowded population 
occupying on an average perhaps fifteen hundred square miles. 
The Madras collector deals usually with a more sparse population, 
occupying on an average five to six thousand square miles, say 
a country nearly as big as Palestine, west of the Jordan. In the 
North-West the Mahommedans are numerous and powerful ; in the 
South they are few and weak. In the North-West they speak 
languages which are full of Aryan and Semitic elements; in the 
South they speak mostly Dravidian languages which have as little 
to do either with Sanscrit or Arabic as they have with Chinese. In 
the North-West English has spread but little; in the South it is 

‘rapidly becoming the lingua franca. 

The eleventh lecture deals with the communities which are 
commonly described as the native or feudatory States. Both these 
appellations are more or less misleading, for the feudal system never 
existed in India, and nothing can be less true than the popular 
notion that there are a large number of Indian nationalities organ - 
ised as political communities in the midst of our great foreign 
dominion. A native state is merely a fragment of India managed 
not directly by the British, but often by a ruler who is both by race 
and religion alien to the ruled, and whose sway is more modern than 
that of ourselves in Asia. There are pieces of the country which are 
under princes whose families have been there for ages, and who were 
saved from the absorption of powerful neighbours by the British ; but 
the rulers of native states of which we hear most, Sindhia, Holkar, 
the Guicowar, the Nizam, and others, are as much foreigners to the 
people whom they rule as are any natives of the British Isles. 

Sir John Strachey points out the conveniences and inconveniences 
which result to us from ruling large tracts of the peninsula through 
non-European rulers, and discusses the question of the native 
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armies, coming, as I should have expected, to the conclusion that 
apprehensions of dangers often caused by their large nominal 
numbers are exaggerated, but directing attention at the same time 
to various weak points, more especially to the foreign mercenaries 
at Hyderabad. I do not propose, for reasons similar to those which 
I have mentioned in relation to his account of the North-West 
Provinces, to follow him into his description of Bengal, which 
occupies the first portion of his twelfth and last lecture, but the 
latter portion of it deals with a large question on which everyone 
who has recently administered an Indian province has been obliged to 
form an opinion. This is the attempt which has been made by a 
few disaffected Europeans and a certain number of natives who have 
passed through our schools to set forces to work which may ultimately 
undermine British rule in India. It would be easy to make too much 
of this movement, though it might become troublesome by mis- 
management; but if the Government of India is allowed to pursue 
the course which it will certainly be disposed to take, that, namely, 
of not moving one hair’s breadth slower or quicker than it thinks 
wise for anything that the agitator can do or say, no real harm can 
come of it. There could not be a greater mistake than to imagine 
that it finds favour with anything more than a small section even of 
the natives who have acquired some of the ideas of educated men in 
England. The great majority of these condemn it strongly, for 
none know half so well that if their European rulers were to mistake 
the talk of a hardly perceptible fraction of the population for an 
indication of the feelings of their subjects at large, it would be the 
beginning of the end, the first step taken by India back to anarchy. 

The following extract from a letter lately addressed to me by an 
excellent specimen of the ‘educated native,’ will show what he and 
his fellows are thinking : 


The Indian Congressionists argue that the country which does not take amiss 
proposals for the disintegration of a vital part of itself as Ireland cannot decently 
object to grant free institutions to India. Mr. Gladstone, who was guarded in 
speaking to a Hyderabad Nabob on the objects of the Indian Congress, has lately 
expressed himself as favouring the efforts of the educated natives of India to secure 
a share in the government of their country, and therefore of the Indian Congress. 
How specious are the words of the great statesman. The Congress desires a good 
deal besides what Mr. Gladstone gives as its objects. Most of their requests cannot 
be granted without a good deal of harm to the country. If these requests be 
granted, all that has been effected hitherto by the beneficent English rule will be 
reversed. Mr. Gladstone’s words have raised the cup of hopes brimful to many an 
ardent Congress wallah. The rude awakening following the blasting of these hopes 
will be very bitter indeed. 


I am sure, however, that the writer of this letter would be as 
anxious as I could be, and that is saying a great deal, that the 
policy of the Act of 1870, a policy which is as old as Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and the group of men whom he gathered round him, 
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should be firmly and quietly carried into effect, and that persons born 
in India should have a larger share in the administration of our 
Asiatic Empire. Few have any idea to what extent they are even 
now employed and how small the number of the European superin- 
tending staff really is; still less is it generally understood in England 
how powerful in the administration are the widely ramified connee- 
tions of native caste and cousinhood, or how absolutely indispensable 
it is, if for that reason alone, to place patronage in the hands of 
Europeans to whom the relationships or caste connections of their 
subordinates are a matter of supreme indifference. Some of the 
attempts that have been made to carry into effect the policy of the 
Act of 1870 have certainly not been felicitous. The ‘Statutory 
Civilians,’ the offspring of a perfectly legitimate and reasonable ex- 
periment on the part of Lord Lytton’s Government, have certainly not 
strengthened the hands of the Administration. There are large de- 
partments which might with great advantage be almost entirely 
manned by persons born in India; but what are you to do if you find 
that you cannot get, except in rare instances, natives of India to show 
the qualities necessary for men who would be useful in some of these 
branches of the Administration? In the judicial services, most cer- 
tainly in South India and I believe elsewhere, natives of India of 
many races have done excellent work. Let us by all means give to 
all the subjects of the Queen, white, black, and brown, a fair career 
in India, each according to his power of subserving the best interests 
of our Empire, looked at in a large and liberal way, by the only 
persons who have had a full opportunity of grasping the essential 
facts of the situation—that is, by those who have learnt their lesson 
both in Asia and Europe. 

Let us dismiss from our minds all false analogies and all silly 
cant about ‘ruling by love.’ What we have to do is to govern 
always with more and more insight, as we get to understand better 
the facts of the swarming continent which we rule. Increased in- 
sight will inevitably make us more sympathetic. An omniscient 
prince would be the most sympathetic of rulers, since he would be 
able to make allowance forall circumstances. But while we may hope 
always to feel more sympathy for our subjects, it is vain to expect the 
great majority of them to feel sympathetictous. Of course there will 
be exceptions, enlightened people who see that while India advances 
in arithmetical, England advances in geometrical progression, and that 
India is fortunate in being linked to so progressive a comrade. Such, 
however, will always be few. To the millions we shall be at best 
‘uncomfortable works of God’ who keep disturbing the secular ways 
with all kinds of new-fangled notions. We save millions of lives from 
famine and myriads from death by disease or violence. Well, and if 
we do, I doubt not that many feel as I recollect M. de Montalembert 
told me his Burgundian peasants did when he talked to them of the 
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losses in the Crimean war, ‘Que voulez-vous?’ said these practical 
philosophers ; ‘il y a trop de monde ’ 

In all but the most backward parts of India there are people who 
see that what the country most wants is material prosperity, and who 
are ready whenever the head of their Government appears amongst 
them to make to him suggestions, and often most sensible sugges- 
tions, about improvements which would render their lives and those 
of their neighbours happier. 

I myself received such suggestions by the hundred in Southern 
India. I was often obliged to plead the impossibility of doing all 
that ought to be done at once without overburdening the taxpayer, 
but very often I was able to say, after the matter had been fully ex- 
amined, ‘ Soit fait comme il est désiré.’ These are the people we have 
to take with us, not the chatterers who have picked up, but only half 
understood, the political language of our home platforms. 

If Elphinstone were to return to Bombay or Munro to Madras, 
they would not know where they were, so enormously has everything 
improved. That is a comforting reflection, but it would be a mis- 
chievous one if we did not determine to make the next sixty years as 
fruitful as the past sixty in useful changes. 

To that end I think these*things are necessary : 

First.—We should try to bring it about that our successors of 
two generations hence should know as much more of the country than 
we do, as we know more than did our predecessors of it, two genera- 
tions ago. 

Secondly.—We should leave no stone unturned to stimulate the 
material prosperity of every corner of India. 

Thirdly.—We should raise the age at which members of the Civil 
Service go to India, and give them a training before they go, in all 
those branches of administration which can be learned theoretically. 
For just in proportion as we admit more natives into the administra- 
tion, we must improve the quality of the European superintending 
staff, paying even higher salaries if it is necessary. 

Fourthly.—We must raise the standard of what is called higher 
education in India, so that the fraction which now separates itself 
from its countrymen, and asks for power on the ground of its being 
‘ educated,’ may understand that it is really not educated, but only 
half-educated. 

Fifthly.—We must understand once for all that if we mean to 
stay in India, we must build steadily on the foundations which have 
been long laid, that popular government amongst 255,000,000 of 
Asiatics is absolutely incompatible with government by a handful of 
foreigners, that things cannot both be and not be, and that if we desire 
that India should be governed by the people born on Indian soil, ¢ on 
a frankly democratic basis,’ we had better take our hats and say 
* Good-morning.’ 
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In the happy phrase of Sir James Stephen, quoted by Sir John 
Strachey as the summing up of his own opinion in the end of his 
twelfth lecture : 


The English in India are the representatives of a belligerent civilisation. Should 
the British Government abdicate its functions it would turn order into chaos. No 
country in the world is more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British 
India as it is, but if the vigour of the Government should ever be relaxed, if it 
should lose its essential unity of purpose and fall into hands either weak or un- 
faithful, chaos would come again like a flood. 


M. E. Grant Dorr. 





SIX GENERATIONS OF CZARS. 


At this time, when the condition of the Balkan Peninsula, the abdi- 
cation of King Milan, the troubles in Bulgaria, and the doubtful 
condition of Roumania, are throwing more and more power into the 
hands of the Czar, his personal character and the characteristics, moral 
and physical, which he inherits from his ‘ forebears,’ male and female, 
become painfully interesting. The history of Russia does not form 
part of the curriculum of our education for any class (fortunately 
for our boys and girls), so that little is really known of the present 
ruler of ninety millions of human beings, five-sixths of them peasants. 

In six generations—that -is, two hundred years, a small enough 
period in the history of any other nation—we reach Peter the Great, 
before whose time ‘ the fights of the kites and the crows’ may be said 
to be almost as interesting. 

The record of these six! reigns is frightful: two Czars were 
assassinated with the connivance of their wives, one of whom, Catherine 
the Great, placed herself on the throne and raised the murderers, 
her favourites, to the head of affairs; another died of vexation and 
disappointment during the Crimean War, and was suspected of 
having made away with himself; while the present Czar’s father, 
Alexander, the best of his race, was killed by a conspirator’s shell, as 
is only too well known, in the streets of Petersburg. 

Peter, the main pillar of the dynasty, was a strange mixture of 
high aims and lofty ambitions, with an amount of cruelty and bar- 
barism which would have ruined the character of any other ruler. 
In 1689, when only seventeen, he deprived his elder sister Sophia of 
the throne and shut her up in a convent, and then proceeded to set 
aside his two elder brothers. 

It is the fashion of history to speak of him as having carried out 
the reform of the laws and the public administration, indeed of every 
part of the Government, of having raised the army to a level with 
those of other European nations, created a navy, encouraged manufac- 
tures and commerce, and even attempted to introduce arts and letters 
into his barbarous country, which he seemed to think as easy as to 


1 The number of reigns is greater, owing to the perilous privilege given by Peter 
to himself and his family to name each his own successor. 
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order the construction of a new dock. He took journeys into different 
parts of Europe, in order to study for himself the best means of civi- 
lising his people, and spent many months in England, working at 
shipbuilding with his own hands at Deptford: the leathern apron that 
he wore is still shown at Petersburg. His conquests began soon 
after his return. Russia had no opening upon the Baltic, and was 
hemmed in by the Swedes, but the power of Charles the Twelfth was 
destroyed by the battle of Pultawa, a great part of Finland and the 
river Neva fell into the hands of Peter, where he founded his new 
capital in a swamp. 

The conquest of Livonia and Esthonia followed. In 1721 he 
created himself emperor, placing the Imperial crown upon his own 
head, and soon after on that of the Livonian peasant girl, whom he 
married, the mistress of his favourite Prince Menschikoff, once an 
itinerant vendor of meat pies: she afterwards succeeded Peter as the 
Empress Catherine the First. His merciless cruelty was shown early ; 
on his return from his first journey, after putting down the revolt of 
the Streletz, a body of janissaries, who had risen to replace his sister 
Sophia on the throne, he executed 2,000 of them in cold blood. His 
only son Alexis, who had opposed his measures, and was accused 
among other crimes of ‘ defending the proscribed beards and caftans 
of the peasants,’ had gone abroad with his wife, but was lured home 
by an offer of reconciliation, when he was seized and condemned to 
death by his father, and executed in prison. 

His interference was as trying in small as in great things; one 
story of his didactic tyranny sounds like a lesson out of Sandford 
and Merton. It is told by a Frenchman, who heard it on the spot 
in Finland, where he was sent by Louis Philippe’s Government to 
obtain blocks of red porphyry, which the Czar Nicholas had granted 
for the tomb of Napoleon under the dome of the Invalides at Paris. 
Peter was travelling incognito in part of Finland, just conquered, 
where he was executing some naval works ; he met an over-fat man, 
who told him he was going to Petersburg. ‘ What for?’ said the 
Czar. ‘To consult a doctor about my fat, which has become very 
oppressive.’ ‘Do you know any doctor there?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then I 
will give you a word to my friend, Prince Menschikoff, and he will 
introduce you to one of the Emperor’s physicians.’ The traveller 
went to the prince’s house with a note: the answer was not delayed ; 
the next day, tied hands and feet, the poor man was dragged off on 
a cart to the mines. Two years after, Peter the Great was visiting 
the mines ; he had forgotten the adventure of the over-fat man, when 
suddenly a miner threw down his pick, rushed up to him and fell at 
his feet crying, ‘Grace, grace! what is it I have done?’ Peter 
looked at him, astonished, until he remembered the story, and said, 
‘Oh so that is you hope youare pleased with me. Stand up. How 
thin and slight you have become! You are quite delivered from your 
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over-fat ; it is a first-rate cure. Go, and remember that work is the 
best antidote against.your complaint!’ Probably, as over-fat is a 
disease, the poor man died of his ‘ cure.’ 

‘ The impatient activity of Peter,’ as a German writer calls it, at- 
tempted impossibilities ; a perfectly barbarous people could not be 
dragged up to the level of the civilisation of other nations by mere 
force of a despot’s will without passing through any of the inter- 
mediate stages. Accordingly the mass of the Russian people continues 
much the same in habits and education as they were when Peter 
began his reforms, and a sort of veneer among the official and 
military classes covers a degree of barbarism and corruption which 
the rest of Europe has long left behind. The restless ambition which 
he bequeathed to his successors has gone on to the present day. Cut 
off at first both from the Baltic and Black Seas, they conquered the 
intervening territory in each case, and now declare that they will 
never rest until they get possession of the Dardanelles; ‘ without 
which we have not the key to our own house,’ said Alexander the First. 

As long ago as 1800, Dr. Clark, travelling in Scandinavia, wrote 
that, ‘ unless the progress of Russia was stopped, Persia, Turkey, India, 
would become the prey of her devouring ambition. It will then 
be too late to curb the ferocious system of oppression which the 
other kingdoms of Europe might in due season have restricted.’ 
Eighty-nine years have not diminished the force of the warning as 
to the dangers of her advance. ‘The Russians are bearded bears,’ 
was a favourite expression of Peter’s concerning his own people ; 
‘he shaved his bears and taught them with much cruelty to dance 
to the European fife ;’ but no native civilisation has been possible, and 
what they possess is merely the plastering of foreign manners over 
their indigenous barbarism; the germ of any national progress has 
been stifled by a cruel tyrannical system of show, imposed by force and 
the knout, carried out by Peter for his own glory, to create a splen- 
did empire, not for the benefit of the Russian people. 

In the next generation, though not the next sovereign, comes the 
daughter of Peter, the Empress Elizabeth, who adopted her nephew 
as her successor, Peter the Second, chiefly known as the husband of 
Catherine the Great. She was a woman of extraordinary capacity, 
married when a girl of fifteen to a cruel, licentious, drunken boor, 
who must have been insane as well as nearly an idiot. His great 
amusement as Grand Duke was in playing with a quantity of puppets, 
which he used to hide under the coverlet of his wife’s bed whenever 
any one came to him from his aunt, the Empress, of whom he 
stood in great awe; he had a pack of six or seven hounds, which he 
kept in a room next to the unfortunate Grand Duchess, where he 
trained them with most cruel blows; ‘their howls and moans, their 
noise and smell, were almost insufferable,’ she writes in a memoir of 
herself. When the Empress put him at the head of a regiment, he 
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‘drilled and punished his soldiers,.much as he did his dogs, for 
the smallest infraction of his orders ; this conduct grew so intolerable 
that six months after he became Czar he was deposed by the army 

- and imprisoned in a palace about twenty miles from Petersburg, 
where he was murdered—imprisonment and assassination were always 
perilously near in Russia. Catherine’s perfect self-possession on an 
occasion which would try the nerves of most women (it is to be hoped) 
may be seen in an account given by Gibbon, who heard ‘it from a 

‘French officer: ‘an attentive spectator of the Russian revolution in 
1762, he dared not publish his journal, but he read it to large societies 
in Paris. Peter was poisoned in a glass of brandy: on his refusing 
a second glass, he was thrown down and strangled with a handker- 
chief by Orloff, Potenkin, and Bariatinski. Orloff instantly returned 
to Petersburg, and appeared at the Empress’s dinner in the disorder 
of amurderer. She caught his eye, rose from the table, called him 
to her closet, sent for Count Panin, to whom she imparted the news, 
and returned to dinner with her usual ease and cheerfulness. The 
Czar’s body was publicly exposed, the collar of his uniform being 
pulled up to conceal the manner of his death, which, however, was 
very visible in the features.’ 

The defenders of Catherine asserted that the dethronement and 
murder of Peter were necessary to prevent her own death, which the 
‘Czar was preparing, ‘in order,’ writes Catherine, ‘to marry the very 
ugliest of my ladies, Elizabeth Woronzow!’ The murderers, however, 
were her own chosen friends, and were placed by her at the head of 
affairs, when she took possession of the government, with the 
assistance of the Russian pretorian guard. Her ambition was 
unbounded, and she was utterly unscrupulous as to the means she 
used in attaining her ends. The partition of Poland, twice renewed, 
probably the most wicked public act ever committed; her conquests 
-from the Turks of the Crimea, Bessarabia, and the country between 
the Dneister and the Boug, where she built the town of Odessa, and 
‘in the north the provinces of Courland &c., added an enormous 
outer circle to the Russian Empire on the side of Europe. In spite 
of her crimes, her solicitude for the welfare of her people, and the 
sound wisdom and policy of many of her measures, made her long 
reign of thirty-four years remarkable in Russian history. In her 
younger days she had dabbled in the ideas of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social, with which France was ringing before the Revolution. She 
corresponded with many literary men, particularly Voltaire, on a sort 
of mutual adoration system, and wrote to Fox asking him for his bust, 

which she afterwards told him she had placed between those of Cicero 
and Demosthenes! 

In spite of her real desire to benefit the peasants, Dr. Clark 
describes the serfs during her reign as slaves bought and sold in 
the open market ; they were, it is true, allowed to become artisans 
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and mechanics, but their masters received the chief part of their 
gains. In spite of this they often amassed a good deal of money, and 
Catherine at one time wanting funds proposed to make a levy of 
one in five hundred of the Crown serfs, who were, however, allowed 
to buy themselves off for four hundred roubles; fourteen thousand 
out of the whole eighteen thousand purchased their immunity. 

‘The country serfs,’ wrote Dr. Clark, ‘had about forty acres 
allotted to each family, but the quantity varied in different parts of 
the country’ (this was more than was given by the Emancipation Act 
of 1861); ‘a new division of land takes place every ten years, and 
the elders of the village’ (the Mir is not named) ‘settle the internal 
regulations.’ During one of the progresses of Catherine through 
her empire, to the Crimea, it is told how painted fronts of canvas 
houses and sham wooden pillars were put up in the villages to 
deceive her as she passed as to the condition of the peasants, whom, 
in spite of her good intentions, she left in quite as low a condition as 
she found them. 

In a memoir of her early years, written by herself, much of the 
later ‘part of which, it is believed, was destroyed, the picture of 
Russian customs and manners. is curious indeed. Blows are the 
common order of the day; on one occasion when she displeases her 
husband, he gives her ‘three hard blows with his fist,’ and one day 
when she is angry with a servant, she says, ‘I went down to the 
antechamber and gave him a box on the ear with all the force of 
which I was capable, so that he fell to the ground.’ 


Going into the Grand Duke’s room once, I found a great rat hung up, with all 
the arrangements of an execution. I asked him what it meant. He told me that 
the rat had committed a crime deserving capital punishment according to the laws 
of war. It had climbed over the ramparts of a fortress of cardboard which stood 
on the table in his cabinet, and had eaten two sentinels made of pith, who were on 
duty in the bastions. He had had the criminal tried by martial law, after having 
been caught by his dog—a setter which he kept in the room. The rat was imme- 
diately hung, and was to remain exposed to the public gaze for three days as an 
example. I burst out laughing, which greatly displeased him; and seeing the 
importance which he attached to the matter, I retired, excusing myself, as being 
only a woman, for my ignorance of military law. 


Her seventeen ladies lived in two rooms within her own, and 
even when she was ill had to pass through it on every occasion; 
there was no other outlet. She tells how after the birth of her son, the 
future Czar, while the capital and the Empire were resounding with 
rejoicings, the firing of cannon, processions and fétes, she was left 
without the commonest care, help, or attendance of any kind, while 
the Empress Elizabeth carried off the baby, and her husband was 
drinking with anyone he met. She was not allowed to see her own 
child for forty days, when, after being churched, she found him in 
the Empress’s room, in a cradle lined with black fox fur; over him 
was a coverlid of quilted satin, and above this one of rose-coloured 
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velvet, lined with the most precious furs ; the baby was in a profuse 
perspiration day and night, but the Empress allowed of no inter- 
ference. 

This unlucky child was the crazy Paul the Third, who succeeded 
his mother, and his character and conduct were so bad that it is only 
wonderful how any nation could have endured his rule for six years. 
Dr. Clark gives an account of the Reign of Terror that existed, 
‘ worse,’ he says, ‘than that of Robespierre,’ which was just at an end. 


The tyranny and caprice of the Czar were such, that a few days after our 
arrival 150 persons were banished without the smallest pretext. When he passed 
in the streets in an open sledge or on horseback, cvery person was obliged to take off 
his hat, gloves, great-coat, or pelisse. Ladies, old women, infirm and sickly 
persons, whatever the state of the weather, were obliged instantly to get out of 
their carriages and stand in the mud, snow, or rain, If this was not done as 
quickly as he thought proper, the owners were ordered into confinement, the 
servants were sent to the army, and the horses to the artillery. If a man had 
his hair short on the top of his head, if it fell over his forehead, or if he had any. 
on his cheeks, a soldier was sent to shave him, according to the whim of the police 
officer. No one dared to speak of the most trifling subjects in the streets. It was an 
offence to be loud in laughing or singing. One man was ordered by the Emperor 
to be flogged severely by the soldiers because his cravat was too near his chin, and 
the cock of his hat not straight on his forehead. One day a carriage, as tha 
Emperor was passing, did not stop as soon as was required, and no one alighted 
from it: the police were sent to the house of the lady to whom it belonged; she 
burst into tears with horror and alarm, and declared she had not been out for three 
days. A poor miserable cripple, an idiot, without the use of his limbs, had been 
allowed to go for an airing for charity; he was dragged, however, before the 
governor. Paul, on hearing the facts, ordered the idiot to be taken back to the 
lady ; but the servants were gone, having been sent to the army, and the horses 
had been seized by the Government. ‘His rage,’ says a French writer, ‘struck 
indiscriminately at all classes—courtiers, literary men, soldiers, shopkeepers, women, 
are punished by the knout.’ 


He detested the memory of his mother, Catherine, and sought. 
to undo and counteract all her plans for the improvement of the 
Empire. One little piece of revenge may perhaps be pardoned him. 
When he came to the throne, he took up the body of his father and 
removed it toa larger church. Only two of the assassins were still 
alive, Orloff and Bariatinsky; these were commanded to attend the. 
body as chief mourners, and remain near it night and day for three 
weeks, On one occasion he caned an officer, who went home and shot. 
himself, leaving a note to the Czar saying, ‘The man who does not. 
fear to take his own life might have taken yours instead: let this 
be a warning to you.’ 

One of his mad freaks was to have the Imperial buildings painted 
a fresh colour according to the whim of the moment. A lady whom 
he admired appeared at a ball in red gloves, and the next day his 
palace was dressed in a coat of red paint. In 1802 he was assassinated 
by the chief nobles and officers of the army and with the connivance. 
of his wife; the conspirators, comprising some of the first names 
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in Russia, did not try to escape, and were none of them punished; 
indeed, an English gentleman present soon after at the coronation 
of his son Alexander the First, wrote: ‘We saw the new Emperor, 
surrounded by the assassins of his father and his grandfather, and 
followed by men who may very possibly be his own.’ 

The painter Madame le Brun describes Petersburg as in trans- 
ports of delight at the Czar’s death; people were singing and dancing 
in the streets, and her acquaintances rushed up to her crying, ‘ What 
a deliverance !’ 

The advent of Alexander was welcomed indeed as the greatest 
relief, and hopes of improvement and reform from so kind-hearted and 
well-meaning a man were entertained all over the Empire. Instead 
of which, it was followed by the Napoleonic war, and in the com- 
plication of European politics the Czar found himself sometimes in 
alliance with Napoleon, sometimes sharing with Austria and Prussia 
in a crushing defeat such as that of Austerlitz. 

In 1809 Napoleon invaded Russia without any declaration of 
war, which Alexander never forgot or forgave. ‘I will never make 
peace so long asa single armed Frenchman remains on the soil of 
my Empire,’ said he. The battle of Borodino, where the slaughter was 
almost as frightful on the side of the victors as on that of the van- 
quished, left the road to Moscow open. The capital was evacuated by 
a sort of national exodus, and the whole scene is admirably described by 
Count Tolstoi in Lx Guerre et la Paix. Amidst the pillage of the 
city by the French troops, the wooden houses of which it was chiefly 
composed were set fire to by the inhabitants who remained, so that, 
instead of a safe shelter at the beginning of winter, Napoleon found 
only 4 ruined town with the levées en masse of the Russians hover- 
ing near. His army was forced to retrace its steps amidst horrors of 
cold and starvation which made the retreat from Moscow one of the 
most fearful of national tragedies, while the chief himself left his 
perishing soldiers and posted off to France. ‘The Emperor never 
was in better health,’ wrote the Monitewr exultingly, to the disgust 
and astonishment of Europe. 

The extremes of disaster and success which Alexander endured 
during the twenty-five years of his reign culminated in his triumphal 
éntry with the Allies into Paris after the utter downfall of Napoleon. 
At this time he visited England, where his magnificent stature and 
appearance, and his good and handsome face, greatly contributed to 
the enthusiasm with which he was received. He considered himself 
at this time ? as ‘la Providence libérale of Europe and the protector 
of the independence of the peoples.’ His projects of reform, however, 
which he was far too weak in character to carry out, faded away in 

2 There is a curious conversation recorded by Napoleon between himself and 


Alexander. ‘II était trés rusé, and insisted to me that primogeniture was not good,’ 
CWapoleon did not know that the custom did not exist in the Romanoff family.) 
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the later years of his life, but there is an interesting account of 
his intercourse with Madame: Krudener, a religious Protestant 
mystic, who had great influence over him in favour of religious and 
political liberty. His good intentions for mankind soon took the form 
of the Holy Alliance, which stifled freedom all over Europe, and in 
the reaction of men’s minds after the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, re-established the old despotisms everywhere and put back the 
world a generation at least. The end of his reign was darkened by 
conspiracies and revolts, with which he was quite incapable of coping ; 
and he died in a far distant town, Taganrog, disappointed and almost 
alone. 

His brother Nicholas succeeded at a difficult moment, and under 
his gloomy despotism 120,000 men and women were sent to Siberia 
in the first ten years of his reign. His hereditary determination to 
take possession of Constantinople and open a way for Russia into the 
great seas of the world, brought on the Crimean war, and the fright- 
ful tale of the miseries endured by hundreds of thousands of Russian 
soldiers, who perished in the winter marches to Sebastopol and in the 
defence of the city, will never probably be accurately known, or the 
wholesale slaughter of such battles as that of Inkerman, where the 
men had to be forced up to the attack by doses of the spirit vodki, 
and were mowed down one behind the other by the few British, 
troops and fewer guns which we had posted at the top of the ascent. 
Nicholas died in 1855 of a broken heart at the utter failure of all his 
schemes of ambition, and was believed to have hastened his own end. 
Count Vitzthum, in his Memoirs, mentions that ‘the Emperor was 
suffering from the mental disease hereditary in his family.’ 

Another Alexander now came to the throne, who like his grand- 
father began with the prestige of hopes that reforms of all kinds 
would take place after the peace with which he ended the Crimean 
struggle. His gigantic work, the emancipation of 50,000,000 serfs, 
was carried out in 1861; half the arable land of the Empire was 
given up to the peasants, the landowners were bought out at enormous 
expense, and three-fourths of the purchase money of the different. 
small portions was lent by Government, amounting in 1881 to 
95,000,0001., while the local government of the Mir was confirmed and, 
its power even increased, so that the peasants almost governed them- 
selves. The resemblance to the measures proposed for Ireland by the 
late Government, and which are partially now carried out, is startling. 

After a trial of a quarter of a century, the Emancipation Act is 
now acknowledged to have utterly failed. The reports of Russian 
officials, of statistical professors at Moscow, such as Jansen, and the, 
Nihilists with Stepniak at their head, all alike agree that the misery, 
of the rural class is greater than even in the days of serfdom ; cultiva- 
tion is at the lowest ebb, the yield is wretched and less than in any 
other European country. Each peasant must plough, sow, and reap, 
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as his neighbours do. The three-field system of corn, green crops, 
and fallow, which was abandoned in all good agriculture long ago, 
goes on with disastrous results. As the lots are changed by the Mir 
at their pleasure, after every year, the temporary owner does not 
care to manure, &c., or in any way to improve his land. Although 
the rent is sometimes as low as two shillings an acre, yet the peasant 
cannot live. Agriculture is a business requiring capital, knowledge, 
and a sufficient amount of land to enable different crops to be 
grown, so that if one fails it does not mean starvation, for another 
may succeed. The Russian peasant has none of these qualifications. 

The peasant proprietors can neither pay the money owing to 
Government for their land, nor even the state and communal taxes, 
and are flogged by hundreds for non-payment. In one district of 
Novgorod, fifteen hundred peasants were thus condemned in 1887, 
Five hundred and fifty had already been flogged, when the inspector 
interceded for the remainder. Widespread famine is found over a 
great part of the country; usurers, the bane of peasant proprietors 
in all countries, are in possession of the situation; the Koulaks and 
Jew ‘Mir-eaters’ supply money on mortgage, then foreclose, and 
when the land is in their own possession get the work done for 
nothing as interest. These ‘bondage labourers,’ as they are called, 
are in fact slaves, and are nearly starved, while the small pieces of 
land are often reunited into considerable estates, and their new 
owners consider they have only rights and no duties. Meantime, as 
forced labour is at an end, and free labour is of the worst possible 
kind, the old landowners can get nothing done; they have tried to 
employ machines, bought by borrowing from the banks, and are now 
unable to repay the money. The upper class has been ruined, with 
no advantage to the peasant. ‘The wasteful culture of the cottier,’ 
as Stepniak calls it,‘on these small plots is so bad, that the general 
welfare of the country,’ says Professor Jansen, ‘is in danger by the 
small yield of the soil.’ 

In spite of the philanthropic intentions of the Czar, he is believed 
to have aimed at diminishing the power of the nobles as much as of 
improving the condition of the peasants. He succeeded; the nobles 
in many districts are entirely ruined, and there is nothing now 
between the unlimited power of the autocrat and his 90,000,000 
subjects, five-sixths of whom are peasants. 

It was believed that Alexander desired to give some kind of con- 
stitutional freedom to Russia, but probably this was hardly in the 
power of even such a despot, and in their disappointment the plot of 
the Nihilists broke forth, when he was blown in pieces in the 

* A curious example of the effect of great subdivision is told of the petroleum 
district in the Carpathians in Russian Poland. In a space of 150 hectares (i.e. 375°, 
acres) there are nearly 2,000 pits, each surmounted by the cottage of the vigilant 


proprietor. Thefts, frauds, underground trespasses, quarrels, often terminated by the 
knife, in such close proximity, are the not unnatural custom of the country. 
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streets of Petersburg as he drove by in a sledge; his suite were too 
much terrified to stop even to staunch the blood which poured from 
him, and although he probably could not anyhow have lived, he 
literally bled to death in his own carriage. 

Everything has stood still under the present Czar; the bribery 
and corruption of the officials, the ignorance of the peasants, 
the interference with all private liberty, continue as under Peter 
the Great. Men are sent off by hundreds to Siberia, while it is 
never known by whom they were denounced, or what are the crimes 
imputed tothem. The petty interferences in common life are almost 
incredible ; no man can even alter the front of his house in Peters- 
burg without special permission from the Czar. Foreign newspapers 
are received with broad splotches of printing-ink over any passages 
objected to by the censorship, which is stricter than ever and whose 
follies go on as of old. A machine was described as ‘ moving freely ;’ 
the dangerous word was scratched out—the ‘ revolutions’ of a wheel 
were considered as suggesting wrong ideas. 

The theory of personal government is carried out to its utmost 
extent ; each minister is supposed to communicate directly with the 
Czar, and to take orders from him alone, so that there can be no con- 
cert between them, and nothing like what we call a Cabinet. In 
practice, however, this cannot possibly be carried out, and the 
majority of the affairs of the enormous Empire must necessarily be 
settled without the cognisance of a chief who cannot be ubiquitous or 
omniscient, and by a number of irresponsible petty officials with 
enormous power of doing evil. 

The peasants still conceive that the Czar can do no wrong, and 
believe in him as in a God ; this forms indeed one of the chief points 
in their religion, which consists in prostrations, genuflexions, and 
crossings during a service conducted in old Slavonic, which is a dead 
language both to priests and people, in the keeping of fasts and 
festivals during 165 days in the year, and in a fetish worship of 
the holy icons (or images) as degrading as any to be found in 
Central Africa. There is an utter divorce amongst the peasants 
between the ideas of morality and religion. In the upper class, as 
described by Count Tolstoi, it is the fashion to profess complete 
unbelief in everything, and Stepniak glories in the Nihilism of the 
middle class as including every subject: ‘We are more advanced 
than other nations, as we have disposed of religion, the next world, 
and all such rubbish.’ 

The small remains of free institutions still left in the local 
boards of the country have been lately attacked by the Czar; every- 
thing, in fact, instead of advancing, is retrograding in measures for 
self-government and liberty of any kind. It is scarcely true that ‘it 
is a despotism tempered by assassination ’—the Russian edition does 
not seem to be ‘tempered’ at all, though periodical attempts by 
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bombs, dynamite, &c. continue to recur; the terror of Nihilistic 
outbreaks is constantly in the background; and reports are believed 
of the way in which the officers of the army are mixed up in the 
different conspiracies, 270 of whom are said to have been cashiered 
at Odessa not very long ago for having dabbled in something of the 
kind. Yet the whole machine continues to go on as before, with the 
best possible intentions of the Emperor. 

The enormous army can be recruited amongst the peasants to 
any extent; and though it was said at the time of the Crimean and 
of the last Turkish war that the number of recruits who died of 
starvation or sickness on the road, or escaped conscription, was so 
large that to put 100,000 men into the field three times the number 
was obliged to be called out, and although the peculation‘ of the 
Russian officers continues open and glaring from the highest in 
command downward to the lowest official, yet that an engine of 
such enormous power for mischief can be turned on Europe at the 
will of a single man must be a continual menace of the worst kind. 

The advance of Russia might have been stopped at Plevna during 
the last Turkish war, if there had not been treachery among the 
pachas, for the Turks fought extremely well. If Roumania, however, 
had not stepped in to her rescue, there was no doubt that Russia would 
have been repulsed before the town. Her gratitude was shown by 
taking away Bessarabia from her small ally, and the little states of 
the Balkan Peninsula now seem once more at her mercy, to be con- 
sumed ‘like the leaves of an artichoke,’ one by one. She is also said 
to have learnt a great deal by her failures in military matters during 
these past years. 

To be assis sur les baionnettes is not a safe or commodious posi- 
tion; and to use the bayonets in some other manner must in such 
cases be always a great temptation; there have been two good 
harvests in Russia, moreover; the sale of corn has eased the finances, 
and its consumption has fed the peasants, which makes war easier. 

This is the ruler and these are the people upon whose action the 
future of Europe, for peace or war, may be said at this moment 
almost absolutely to depend. 


F, P. VERNEY. 
4 On the Black Sea not long ago preparations for victualling the army were supposed 


to be made ; a quantity of rubbish was collected and set fire to, and an enormous bill 
sent in to Government for provisions burnt, particularly hay ! 
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THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND ITS LESSON. 


On the 5th of May last the celebration of the centenary of the French 
Revolution began by the commemoration of the opening of the States- 
General at Versailles, at the same date, in the memorable year of 1789. 
And Paris—that city which in January last so clearly manifested its 
dissatisfaction with Parliamentary rule—heartily joined in the festivi- 
ties organised to celebrate a day when parliamentary institutions, 
crossing the Channel, went to take firm root on the Continent. Must 
we see in the enthusiasm of the Parisians one of those seeming contra- 
dictions which are so common in the complicated life of large human 
agglomerations ? Or was it the irresistible attraction of a spring fes- 
tival which induced the Parisians to rush in flocks to Versailles ? Or 
was it a manifestation intended to show that Paris proposes brilliantly 
to commemorate the Revolution, and the more so as the monarchies 
of Europe do not conceal their disgust at the very remembrance of 
such an event? Let it be as it may. At any rate, one who surveys: 
the whole of the great commotion which visited France at the end of 
last century and exercised so powerful an influence upon the develop- 
ment of Europe during the next hundred years, cannot but look at. 
the gatherings of the States-General on the 5th of May, 1789, as a 
decisive step in the development of the great revolutionary movement. 
True that long before that date France was already in full insur- 
rection. It is known that the advent of Louis the Sixteenth to the 
throne was the signal for a series of famine outbreaks which lasted, 
till 1783. Then came a period of relative tranquillity. But from 
1786, and especially from 1788, the outbreaks began again with a 
new force. Famine was the leading motive of the former series; it 
played an important part in the new series as well, but the refusal 
to pay the feudal taxes was its distinctive feature. Small outbreaks | 
became all but general from January 1789; from the month of 
March the feudal rents were no longer paid, and Taine, who has 
consulted the archives, speaks of at least three hundred outbreaks 
which took place since the beginning of the year. The first 
‘ Jacquerie’ had thus begun long before the gathering of the 
States-General, long before the memorable events by which the 
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tiers état announced its firm resolution of no longer leaving political 
power in the hands of the Court. 

However, a Jacquerie is not a revolution, though it be as 
terrible as that of Pugatchoff; nor is a simple change of government, 
like those which took place in 1830 and 1848, a revolution. The 
concurrence of two elements is necessary for bringing about a revo- 
lution ; and by revolution I do not mean the street warfare, nor 
the bloody conflicts of two parties—both being mere incidents 
dependent upon many circumstances—but the sudden overthrow of 
institutions which are the outgrowths of centuries past, the sudden 
uprising of new ideas and new conceptions, and the attempt to reform 
all political and economical institutions in a radical way—all at the 
same time. Two separate currents must converge to come to that, 
result: a widely spread economic revolt, tending to change the 
economical conditions of the masses, and a political revolt, tending to 
modify the very essence of the political organisation—an economical 
change, supported by an equally important change of political insti- 
tutions. The convocation of the States-General at a moment when 
the French peasantry was already in open revolt gave the second 
element. Ten years before, the meeting of the representatives 
of the nation might have prevented the revolution; it would have 
certainly given it another character ; but now, amidst the peasant re- 
volt, it meant the beginning of a revolutionary period. The revolt 
of the middle classes joining hands with the revolt of the peasants 
was a revolution. 

The history of the French Revolution has been written and re- 
written. We know the slightest details of the drama played on the 
stages of the National Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, and the 
Convention. The parliamentary history of the movement is fully 
elaborated. But its popular history has never been attempted to be 
written. So we must not wonder that even upon such a simple 
subject as the condition of rural France before 1789 opinions still 
remain discordant. 

The fact is, that it was not the Revolution which abolished, 
serfdom in France, as is sometimes maintained. Serfdom—that is, 
the bondage to the soil—had already disappeared long before. In 
1788, there remained no more than 80,000 mainmortables in the 
Jura, and less than 1,500,000 all over France; and even these 
mainmortables were not serfs in the real acceptance of the word. 
As to the great bulk of the French peasantry, they no longer knew 
the yoke of serfdom. But, like the Russian peasants of our days, 
they had to pay, both in money and obligatory work, for their 
personal liberty. These obligations were exceedingly heavy, but, 
not arbitrary: they were inscribed in the terriers which, later on, 
became the subject of such fury on the part of the peasants. 

Besides, the manorial jurisdiction had been maintained to a very, 
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great extent ; and when an old woman was bequeathing to her heirs 
‘an old woollen skirt and two chestnut trees’—I have seen such 
wills—she had to pay to the bailiff of the noble et généreuse dame 
du chateau, or the noble et généreux seigneur, a heavy tax. 

True, that since the time of Turgot many of the feudal obliga- 
tions were paid no longer. The governors of the provinces refused to 
support those claims of the landlords which they considered as mere 
exactions. But the heavier taxes, which represented a real value for 
the landlord or his sub-tenant, had to be paid in full, and they were 
ruining the peasants, just as the redemption-tax is now ruining the 
Russian peasantry. So there is not a word of exaggeration in the 
dark pictures of village-life which we find in the introductory chapter 
of nearly every history of the Revolution; but there is also no exag- 
geration in the assertion that in each village there were individual 
peasants who were on the road to prosperity, and therefore were the 
more anxious to shake off the yoke of feudality. Both types repre- 
sented by Erckmann-Chatrian—that of a bourgeois du village and 
that of a misery-stricken peasant—are true types. From the former 
the tiers état borrowed its real force ; while the bands of insurgents 
which from January 1789 were extorting from the nobles the re- 
nouncement of the obligations inscribed in the terriers were recruited 
among the down-trodden masses who had but a mud-hut to live in, 
and chestnuts and occasional gleanings to live upon. 

The same was true with regard to the cities. The feudal rights 
existed in the cities, as well as in the villages, and the poorest classes 
of the towns were as burdened by feudal taxes as the peasants. The 
right of patrimonial jurisdiction was in full vigour, and the houses of 
the artisans and workers had to pay the same feudal taxes on inherit- 
ance and sellings as the peasants’ houses; while many towns were 
bound to pay for ever a tribute for the redemption of their former 
feudal submission. Moreover, most cities had to pay the king the 
don gratuit for the right of maintaining a shadow of municipal inde- 
pendence, and the whole burden of the taxes fell upon the poorer 
classes. If we add to these features the heavy royal taxes, the contri- 
butions in statute labour, the heavy tax on salt, and so forth, the 
arbitrariness of the functionaries, the heavy expenses in the law-courts, 
and the impossibility for a roturier of finding justice against an 
hereditary bourgeois or a noble, and all kinds of oppression, we shall 
have an idea of the condition of the poorer classes before 1789. 

I need hardly mention the great intellectual movement which 
preceded the Revolution. No other period in the history of thought 
has so much been discussed, or is so well known, as that glorious era 
of revival which was born in this country, and after having been 
systematised and popularised in France, exercised so powerful an 
influence upon the minds and actions of the political leaders of the 
period. Full freedom of analysis; full confidence in humanity, and 
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complete disdain of the inherited institutions which spoil human 
nature ; the equality of all men, irrespective of their birth; equality 
before the law; Roman veneration for the law, and obligatory sub- 
mission of every citizen—be he king or peasant—to the will of the 
nation, supposed to be expressed by its elected representatives; full 
freedom of contract and full freedom of religious opinions: all that, 
carefully elaborated into a system by the eminently systematic French 
mind, professed with the fanaticism of neophytes, ready to transport 
the results of their philosophical convictions into life—all this is 
well known. But what chiefly interests the historian is not so much 
the development of thought itself as the causes which determined the 
transition from thought to action—the circumstances which permitted 
men of thought to pass from mere criticism and theoretical elabo- 
ration to the application in life of the ideal which had grown out 
of their criticism. To induce men to pass from mere theory to 
action, there must be some hope of being able to realise their ideas. 
That hope was raised by the peasants’ outbreaks, by the discontent 
of the middle classes, and by the thus resulting necessity of making 
an appeal to the nation for the reform of its institutions. 

It is well worthy of note that the writings of the most popular 
philosophers and political writers of the time were imbued to a great 
extent with what now constitutes the essence of Socialism. The 
word was not known then, but the ideas were much more widely 
spread than is generally believed. The writings of Rousseau and 
Diderot are full of socialistic ideas; Sieyés expressed some of them 
in most vigorous terms; and the saying la propriété c’est le vol, which 
later on became the beginning of the fame of Proudhon, was the title 
of a pamphlet written by the Girondist Brissot. Nationalisation of 
land is not unfrequently met with in the pamphlets; the toiling 
masses are unanimously recognised as the real builders of national 
welfare, and ‘the people’ becomes a subject of idealisation, not in 
Rousseau’s romances only, but also in a mass of novels and on the 
stage. All those writings had the widest circulation ; their teachings 
penetrated into the slumsand the mud-huts ; and, together with the 
promises of the privileged classes and many secondary causes, they 
maintained in the masses the hopes of a near change. ‘I do not 
know what will happen, but something will happen some time soon,” 
an old woman said to Arthur Young as he was travelling over France 
on the eve of the Revolution; and that was the expression of the 
state of minds all over France. Hopes of change were ripe amidst 
the toiling masses; they had been maintained for years, but they 
had always been deceived. They had been renewed by the declara- 
tions of nobility during the Assemblées des Notables—and deceived 
again. And so, when the terrible winter of 1788 and the famine 
came, while the revolts of the Parliaments were stimulating hopes, 
the revolt of the peasants took the character of a general outbreak. 
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The French Revolution already has its legend, and that legend 
runs as follows :— 


On the 12th of July [I omit the facts anterior to that date] the fall of Necker’s 
Ministry became known. That foolish step of the Court provoked the outbreak in 
Paris which led to the fall of the Bastille. As soon as the news reached the 
provinces, similar outbreaks began in the cities and spread into the villages. Many 
castles of the nobility were burned. Then, during the famous night of the 4th of 
August, the nobility and the clergy abdicated their feudal rights. Feudalism was 
abolished. Since that time the struggle continued between the national represen- 
tation and the Court, and terminated in the defeat of the aristocracy and the royal 
authority. As to the peasants’ outbreaks which continued after the 4th of August, 
they were—the legend says—the work of mere robbers, inspired with the sole 
desire of plunder, when they were not instigated by the Court, the nobles, and the 
English. At any rate, they had no reason to continue since the feudal rights had 
been abolished, and the Declaration of the Rights of Man had become the basis of 
the French Constitution. 


_ Tobegin with, the outbreak of the 14th of July was not caused bythe 
fall of Necker’s Ministry.' It was an outbreak of the starving masses 
of Paris, and it began, with the watchword ‘Bread!’ three days before 
the fall of Necker; but the middle classes, aware of the coup d’état 
prepared by the Court, took advantage of it, supported it, and directed 
it against the stronghold of royalty in Paris—the Bastille. When 
the danger was over, and the Bastille taken, their armed militia 
crushed the popular movement, which was taking the character of a 
general revolt of the poor against the rich. In that outbreak, which 
had so decisive a meaning for the subsequent events, Paris did not 
take the lead, but followed in the wake of the provinces. However, 
the success of the outbreak at Paris provoked many similar outbreaks 
against the privileged classes in the provincial towns, and it en- 
couraged the peasants, especially in the province of Dauphiné ; but 
the Jacquerie, as said, had already begun long before, and Chassin is 
quite right in saying that if Paris had been defeated on the 14th of 
July, the outbreak of the peasants would have continued nevertheless. 

As to the night of the 4th of August, it is a pity to destroy so 
gracious a legend, but the fact is that during that night the feudal 
rights were abolished in words only. All that display of patriotic 
abnegation was not serious, even if it was sincere, because already 
on the 6th of August the Assembly re-examined its work and intro- 
duced the subtle distinction between the personal, humiliating 
obligations of the peasantry, and the real ones which represented 


1 One may see in the Moniteur that the disorders began on the 6th of July, 
amidst the twenty thousand unemployed engaged in relief-works at Montmartre. 
Two days later, the poorer classes of the suburbs, together with the same unemployed, 
attempted to burn the octrois. Encounters with the troops are mentioned in the 
Moniteur under the 10th of July; and on the 11th of July the people of the suburbs 
burned the octroi of Chaussée d’Antin. Next day, when the departure of Necker 
became known, the middle classes took advantage of the movement, organised it, 
and directed it against royalty. 
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‘a pecuniary interest for the landlords. And while the decree 
of the National Assembly begins with the words ‘The National 
Assembly entirely abolishes the feudal system,’ we learn from the 
end of the same decree that the personal servitudes only are 
abolished, while the real obligations can be redeemed—on such con- 
ditions as will be established later on. And thus the peasants, mise- 
rable as they were, had to pay, in addition to all taxes old and new, 
a redemption the amount of which was not even fixed, but was left 
to an agreement between the peasants and the landlords. The decrees 
were thus much more like a declaration of principles than a law. 
Nay, even these decrees were not promulgated till the end of Sep- 
tember, and the promulgation consisted in simply sending them to 
the Courts of Justice together with the observations of the king. 

It is evident that such concessions could not satisfy the peasants. 
* Our villages are most dissatisfied with the decree upon the feudal 
rights,’ Madame Roland wrote in May 1790. ‘A reform will be 
necessary, otherwise the castles will burn again.’ But the longed- 
for reforms did not come. The question as to the feudal rights re- 
mained unsettled, and one who has grown accustomed to the legend 
is quite bewildered as he finds, under the date of 18th of June, 1790, 
a decree according to which*the tithes, both feudal and ecclesias- 
tical’ (and we know that the tithes sometimes meant one fourth of 
the crop) had to be paid for the current year, ‘in the usual way ;’ that 
is,in effects and to the usual amount ; that the champarts, terrages, 
and agriers comptants? had to be paid in the same way ‘until re- 
deemed’; and that any attack upon these rights, ‘ either in writing 
or in speech, or by menaces’ should be punished in the severest 
way—that is, in all appearance, by hard labour or death. In fact, 
the abolition of the feudal rights without redemption was voted 
only in June 1792, and that vote was simply snatched from the 
Legislative Assembly while two hundred of its members were not 
present. 

The peasants thus had no other means of obtaining a real abolition 
of feudal rights than themselves to compel the landlords to abandon 
their rights, or to storm the castles and burn the ¢erriers. So the 
Jacquerie continued for nearly four years. But as soon as the 
middle classes had obtained their first successes over royalty in 1789, 
and as soon as they had armed their militia, they began to suppress 
the peasants’ outbreaks with a cruelty worthy of the old monarchy. 
The municipalities, at the head of the bourgeois militia, extermi- 
nated the bands of peasants. In the Dauphiné, where the revolt 
was severest, the grand-prévét was travelling over the villages by 
the end of 1789, and pitilessly hanging the ‘ rebels’—the more so as 
those brigands did not respect the castles of the ‘patriots’ and 


2 The obligation of giving a certain amount of the crop to the landlord. 
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attacked them as well as the castles of the noble supporters of the 
king.’ 
Another feature, relative to the common-lands, also must be 
mentioned under this head, because some of my readers may not be 
aware that the communal possession and administration of common- 
lands, the communal assembly of all householders of the village (the 
mir, I should say) and the common liability for the payment of 
taxes had persisted in France till the reforms of Turgot.* It was 
Turgot who substituted for the communal assembly (which he found 
‘too noisy”) elected bodies of notables, which soon became, in 
the hands of the richer bowrgeois du village, an instrument for 
taking possession of the common-lands. A good deal of the common- 
lands having been enclosed both in this way, as well as in former 
times by the landlords, one of the aims of the peasants’ outbreaks 
was to restore to the commons the possession of their lands; but the 
National Assembly took no notice of that desire. On the contrary, 
it authorised (on the lst of August, 1791) the sale of the common- 
lands, which simply meant the spoliation of the poorer inhabitants 
of the villages of their last means of existence, for the enrichment 
of the wealthier peasants. One year later the sale of the common- 
lands was suspended by a new law, but that law permitted their 
division between the richer peasants, to the exclusion of the prole- 
tarians; and it was not before the 10th of June, 1793, that the 
Convention, while ordering the communes to take possession of the 
lands arbitrarily enclosed in former times, enjoined them either to 
keep them undivided, or, in case the division be demanded by two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the commune, to divide them between 
all inhabitants, rich and poor. The legislation about the common- 
lands was thus another cause of discontent which maintained the 
agitation, and continually resulted in fresh outbreaks till the question 
was settled in 1793. As to the towns, the outbreaks of the poorer 
classes became the more unavoidable since the National Assembly 
endowed the municipalities with wide powers, while the real power 
remained in the hands of a few privileged bourgeois and nobles. 

I have been compelled to enter into these details—not always 
clearly understood—because the uprising of the peasants and the 
urban proletarians for the abolition of the last relics of feudal servi- 
tude was the real ground upon which the Revolution throve. That 
uprising permitted the great battle between the middle class and the 
Court to be fought; it prevented any solid government from being 

* Twenty peasants were hanged in the Dauphiné, twelve at Douai, eighty at 
Lyons, and so on (Buchez et Roux, ii.), The National Assembly fully approved the 
summary justice of the municipalities. The version representing the revolted. 
peasants as paid robbers already appears in the history written by the ‘Amis de la 
Liberté,’ as well as in the Histoire Parlementaire, by Buchez and Roux. 

* For more details see Babeau’s Le Village sous l’ Ancien Régime, and La Ville sous: 


UAncien Régime. The general assembly of all inhabitants was maintained in ‘smaller 
towns till 1784, ‘ 
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instituted for nearly five years, and thus enabled the middle classes 
to seize political power and to prepare the elements for its ulterior 
organisation on a democratic basis. The middle classes alternately 
favoured and opposed those uprisings. They used the popular dis- 
content as a battering-ram against monarchy, but at the same time 
they were always anxious to maintain the popular wave in such a 
channel as not to compromise the privileges which they shared in 
common with the nobles or had acquired during the Revolution. 

The National Assembly of 1789 boldly abolished in principle 
most of the odious privileges of the old régime. Proceeding in a 
most systematic way, it destroyed one after the other the old 
medizval institutions and embodied its political principles in the 
shape of laws which are mostly distinguished by a remarkable 
lucidity of style and clearness of conception. It proclaimed the 
rights of the citizen and it elaborated a constitution ; it elaborated 
also a provincial and a communal organisation based on the principle 
of equality before the law. It abolished for ever the distinction 
between the three different ‘ orders,’ and laid the bases of a complete 
reform of taxation ; the titles of nobility were abolished ; the Church 
was disendowed, rendered a department of the State, and its estates 
seized as a guarantee of national loans; the army was reorganised 
so as to make of it an instrument of national defence; and a 
judicial organisation which could be advantageously contrasted with 
the present judicial organisation of France was promulgated. Over- 
centralisation had been avoided in all those schemes. The work was 
immense ; it was performed by able hands; and many an historian, 
while passing in review the work of the National Assembly, has been 
brought to ask himself, Why the Revolution did not stop there? 
Why a second revolution was added to the first ? 

The answer is simple. Because otherwise all that symmetrical 
structure would have remained what it was, a dead letter, a simple 
declaration of principles, very interesting for posterity, but without 
any moment for the time being. Because there is an immense, often 
immeasurable, distance between a law and its application in life—a 
distance which is great even in the centralised, carefully organised 
States of our days, but was immense ina State like old France, which 
represented the most curious mixture of conflicting institutions in- 
herited from several different historical epochs. Who was to execute 
those laws? In our modern States a law finds a ready centralised 
administration to execute it, and a whole army to enforce it in case of 
need. But nothing of the kind existed in 1789; the very organisa- 
tion for enforcing laws had to be created, and the law had to be 
enforced before reaction could set in and annihilate all reformatory 
work. Therefore, the so-called ‘ second revolution ’ was not a second 
revolution at all; it was simply the means for transforming into facts 
the theories proclaimed by the National Assembly. 

VoL. XXV.—No. 148. 3 K 
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As to the opposition which the new measures met with in the 
privileged classes, far from having been overrated by historians, it 
never has been fully told. The conspiracies of the Court are pretty 
well known. What formerly were represented as so many calumnies 
circulated by the liberal historians have now become historical facts. 
No serious student of the period will doubt any more that each of 
the uprisings in Paris was an answer to some coup d’état schemed 
by the Court. The appeal to the foreigner to invade France is no 
longer a matter of doubt. Besides, new materials are steadily coming 
to light to show the extension of the conspiracies planned to oppose 
the Revolution ; and it is now known that if the Protestants in 
Southern France had not so heartily joined the Revolution, two 
Vendées, instead of one, would have had to be combated. But 
the resistance of the Vendées was but a trifle in comparison with 
the resistance which every act of even the National Assembly, (not 
to speak of those of the subsequent assemblies) met with in each 
provincial directoire, in each town, large or small. When asked by 
the German historian Schlosser, ‘ How was it possible that Robespierre 
could keep all France in his hands?’ the Abbé Grégoire retorted : 
‘Why, in each village there was its Robespierre!’ Surely so, but in 
each town, in each castle and in each bishop’s palace, there was also 
its Coblentz—its centre of resistance of the old system. Hence 
the terrible struggles for the conquest of municipalities which we see 
all through the revolutionary period, the denunciations, the armed 
attacks, the local executions. Take, for instance, so simple a thing 
as the assessment of the income-tax, which had been entrusted to 
the municipalities. As long as the municipality remained in the 
hands of a few rich people from the privileged classes, the new taxa- 
tion was not introduced ; then, the proletarians took possession of the 
municipality, named their own men, and proceeded to realise the 
platonic declarations of the National Assembly. But if the royalists 
again obtained possession of the municipal power, they pitilessly exe- 
cuted the popular leaders, reintroduced the old system, and freed 
themselves from the burden of the taxes. 

Moreover, the Revolution was far from universal. It had found 
warm followers in the east, the north-east, and the south-east of 
France, but over more than one-half of the territory either hostility 
or indifference prevailed, and in the best case men were waiting the 
issue of the events in order to take the side of the party which 
came out victorious; while the State expenses were growing every 
day, and the most strenuous efforts were required to cope with the 
foreign invasions.° 


5 I once drew a map on which I marked the localities the names of which occur 
in connection with insurrections in general works and works of local history of France 
during the Revolution. It appeared that only the north-eastern, eastern, and south- 
eastern parts of France were marked on my map, and that sporadic spots only 
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So it becomes evident that the National and the Legislative As- 
semblies had merely expressed desiderata, and that in order to trans- 
scribe those desiderata into facts, the ‘second revolution’ was 
rendered necessary on account of the resistance opposed to any inno- 
vation by adherents of the old régime. Not only had the flight of the 
king and the conspiracies of the Court rendered the republic a 
necessity ; but the proclamation of the republic was needful in order 
to guarantee to France that it should not return under the rule of 
the old aristocracy—just as the proclamation of the Commune in 
1871 proved to be the means of preventing the return of Monarchy 
after the disasters of the German war. There was a moment of re- 
laxation of revolutionary energy, especially in 1791. That moment 
could have been utilised for strengthening what had been elaborated 
by the National Assembly. If the nobility and the Court had under- 
stood the necessity of concessions, and made them, they most probably 
would have saved part of their privileges. But they admitted nothing 
save a return, pure and simple, to the old state of affairs. Instead of 
accepting the compromise which the middle classes were only too 
willing to come to, they called foreign armies in order to re-establish 
the whole system in full. They concocted their foolish schemes of 
the flight of the king, and threatened to take a bloody revenge upon 
those who had disturbed them in the enjoyment of their former rights. 
In such circumstances there remained nothing but to fight, and the 
fight was fought to the bitter end. 

Nay, the terrible struggles between revolutionists themselves in 
the Convention, which have been often represented as an outcome of 
so many personal rivalries, were nothing but the logical develop- 
ment of the same necessity. The foolishness of the nobility and the 
Court rendered the very name of royalty hateful. Royalty meant no 
other programme than a destruction, with the help of foreigners, of 
even the modest reformatory work that had been done by the first 
Assembly of the States-General. A new enthusiasm only, a new 
revival of the revolutionary energy, could save the little that had 
been done; but the Girondists did not understand that necessity. 
They could not see that the return of Monarchy had to be pre- 
vented in order to give to the new institutions time to take root; 
that the peasant ought to plough for the first time his newly con- 
quered field in order to be ready to fight for it; that the new judge, 
the new municipality, the new tax-gatherer had to be accustomed to 
their functions, and that the nation as a whole had to shake off its 
former habits of servility and submissiveness. The Girondists did 


occurred in western and central France. When I saw, later on, the map on which 
the electoral districts which had re-elected ‘ the three hundred and sixty-three ’ (under 
McMahon’s presidency) were represented by a special colour, I was struck with the 
likeness of both maps. Revolutionary traditions are transmitted, like all other kinds 
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not understand that, and they fell victims of their irresoluteness. 
Even so moderate an historian as Mignet, who, however, had the 
advantage of writing under the fresh impression of the epoch, judi- 
ciously remarks that a sure return to the old régime, a victory of 
the coalition and the dismemberment of France would have followed 
if the Commune of Paris had not taken the upper hand on the 31st 
of May, 1793, when the Girondists were arrested and sent to the 
scaffold. Without fanaticism, without the law of maximum and the 
requisitions, the young republic never would have succeeded in 
repelling the invaders and the old régime which found a refuge in 
their camp. The struggle between the parties in the Convention was 
not a struggle for personal domination : it was a struggle to settle the 
question how far the Revolution should go. Should it succumb, 
or live to insure its work ? And without the temporary triumph of 
Marat and the Commune of Paris, the Revolution would have been 
terminated in May 1793. 

In fact, the Revolution lived as long as the double current of 
popular outbreaks in the villages and the towns continued. When 
the feudal institutions were totally destroyed both in towns and the 
country, and the famous decree of the Convention ordered the barn- 
ing all over France of all papers relative to the feudal system, the 
movement began to exhaust its energy. Those who had taken 
possession of the 1,210,000 estates (representing one-third of the 
territory of France), which had changed hands during the Revolution, 
hastened to enjoy the benefits of their newly acquired property. 
Those who had enriched themselves by all descriptions of specu- 
lations monopolised the fruits of the rich crops of 1793, and starved 
the cities. The proletarians of the cities thus saw themselves 
reduced to the same misery as before. The men who had never 
refused to respond to the appeals of the middle classes when an in- 
surrection had to be opposed to a conspiracy of the nobles, were 
reduced to starvation again. 

A third revolution, having a kind of vague Socialism for its 
economical programme, and the full independence of the communes 
instead of the dictatorship of the Convention as a programme of 
political organisation, was ripening. But it was not at the end of a 
revolution so vast as the preceding that a new movement could have 
a chance of success. Besides, the middle classes were decided not to 
part with the conquered privileges, and the Jacobins were too pre- 
occupied with definitely establishing the building they had so 
vigorously defended against its enemies. The young Socialist 
party was defeated, and its chief representatives followed the 
Girondists on the scaffold. 

From that moment the masses of Paris abandoned the Revolution. 
They unwillingly supported the Reign of Terror. The people can 
resort to massacres in a moment of despair; but it cannot support 
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the daily executions performed in cold blood with the appearance of 
law. These legal executions weighed upon the Parisians. In fact, 
the Revolution had already come to an end, and when a last attempt 
was made to provoke an insurrection in favour of Robespierre and 
against the other members of the Committee of Salut public, the 
people of Paris did not answer to the appeal. The contre-révolution, 
headed by the returned royalists and the muscadins, had its hands 
free: the newly-enriched middle classes hastened to enjoy the fruits 
of their victory and began the orgies of the Directoire, and the urban 
proletarians could only do their best not to succumb to starvation in 
the expectation of a new revolution in which fraternity and equality 
would be vain words no more. 


And now let us cast a glance at the consequences of the Revo- 
lution. Here we meet in the first place with the usual objection: 
‘ What was the use,’ it is said, ‘ of all that bloodshed and disturbance 
if it had to result in the despotism of a Napoleon and the restoration 
of the Bourbons?’ The answer to that current remark has already 
been given in the preceding pages. The abolition of institutions 
which were doomed by history to disappear being so obstinately 
opposed, bloodshed and disturbances became an historical necessity. 

As to those who would like to know what were the results of the 
Revolution, we would merely say tothem: Go and travel over France, 
call at the peasants’ houses, examine into the economical conditions 
of the peasantry for the last fifty years, and compare them with what 
they were a hundred years ago; and if you like to realise those con- 
ditions of the past in a concrete way, go to Russia; there you will 
see conditions very much the same as those which prevailed in France 
before 1789. Go especially at a time (like the year 1881) when a 
third part of the country is suffering from a scarcity of grain, and is 
feeding on bark and grass mixed with some flour. There, on the 
fertile soil of south-eastern Russia, you will understand the famous 
words of the French royal intendant who advised starving peasants 
to eat grass if they were hungry; because there you might see (as 
it was in 1881) whole villages living on mountain-spinach, and send- 
ing their people to fetch some of it from a neighbouring province. 
There you would see the ruined but arrogant nobility preventing the 
peasant from making use of the uncultivated land; ‘he arbitrariness 
of the functionaries ; the lawlessness of the ministers ; you would find 
the Bastille at Scbliisselburg, and you would have an insight into ‘ old 
France.’ Personal rule returned in France with Napoleon, but not 
the feudal institutions. Neither the laws promulgated under the 
Bourbons nor even the White Terror could take the land from the 
peasants, nor reintroduce the feudal servitudes, nor reintegrate the 
old feudal organisation of the cities. And if now, especially during 
the last twenty years, the French peasants have again to complain of 
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the accumulation of land in the hands of capitalists, they have enjoyed, 
at least for more than fifty years, a period of relative prosperity 
which has made the real might of the French nation. More than that, 
the whole aspect of the nation has changed. The ideas, the concep- 
tions, the whole mode of thinking and acting are no longer those of 
the last century. Instead of coming exhausted out of the Napoleonic 
wars, France came out of them a fresh, consolidated nation, full 
of force—a nation which soon took the lead of European civilisation. 
The period of reaction was soon over, and in 1848 France already 
_ made an attempt towards the establishment of a Socialist Republic. 
As to the degrading rule of Napoleon the Third, it was the necessary 
consequence of the unsuccessful revolution of 1848, and bourgeois 
Imperialism would appear in any other nation, if that nation repeated 
the errors of our French forerunners by attempting the State organi- 
sation of labour. 

The influence exercised by the French Revolution on European 
thought and institutions was immense. The revolutionary armies 
of sans-culottes gave to serfdom a mortal blow all over Europe. 
Their astonishing successes were not due to the military genius of 
Napoleon, but to the abolition of serfdom inscribed on the tricolor 
flag. And they succeeded only so far as they brought with them 
the downfall of feudalism. Even the Russian peasants considered 
the approach of the French army as a message of liberation from 
the yoke of servitude. But Napoleon, when he approached Russia, 
was already too much of an emperor. Even in Poland the libera- 
tion of the serfs was merely nominal: it was not even attempted in 
Russia ; and the bloodiest battle on record, taking place at Borodino, 
put an end to the victorious revolutionary campaign. 

The military campaign did not extend the full abolition of 
serfdom far beyond the eastern frontiers of France. But the French 
Revolution had given the watchword to the century, and this watch- 
word was: the abolition of serfdom, leading to capitalist rule; and 
the abolition of absolute power, leading to parliamentary institutions. 
The wave slowly rolled east, and these two reforms have consti- 
tuted the very essence of European history during our century. 
The abolition of serfdom in Germany which was begun in 1811 was 
accomplished after 1848 ; Russia abolished it in 1861; the Balkan 
States in 1878. The cycle was thus completed, and personal 
servitude disappeared in Europe. On the other hand, the necessary 
corollary of the above reform, the abolition of Court rule, which 
took a hundred years to cross the Channel, took another hundred 
years to spread through Europe. Even the Balkan States have 
parliamentary institutions, and Russia is now alone in maintaining 
absolute rule—a phantom of absolute rule. The two fundamental 
principles enunciated in the Declaration of the Rights of Man have 
thus been applied almost in full. And if liberty, equality, and 
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fraternity do not yet reign in Europe, we must look for some im- 
portant omission in that famous Declaration. 

All the sufferings which France underwent during the Revolu- 
tion and the subsequent wars necessarily suggest the question 
whether that revolution may not be the last of the series of revolu- 
tions which has marked the ends of each of the last five centuries. 

One might wish it, but when we take into consideration the state 
of minds in Europe, the immense agrarian question which has sud- 
denly grown up in all countries, the still greater social problem which 
imperiously demands a solution, the difficulties put in the way of 
that solution, the indifference of the privileged classes which does not 
fall far short of the indifference of the French nobility, and, finally, 
the great dispute arising between the individual and the State, we 
cannot but foresee the approach of a great commotion in Europe, 
with this difference, that it cannot be limited to one country only 
but is likely to become international, like the uprising of 1848, 
although it is sure to assume different characters in different 
countries. 

As to France, its present system of government is so under- 
mined that it can hardly be expected to live more than the usual two 
decades which represent the maximum duration of a government 
in France during our century. However, historical previsions cannot 
go so far as to foretell the dates of coming events. The character 
of the next movement in France is almost sure to be in the direc- 
tion of independent federated communes trying to introduce a life 
based on socialist principles. The fundamental principle bequeathed 
by the French Revolution is full freedom of choice of occupation and 
freedom of contracts; but neither can be realised as long as the 
necessaries for production remain the property of the few. To 
realise those conditions will surely be the aim of the future revolu- 
tions. As to whether any of them will take the acute character of 
the great movement of the last century, all will depend upon the 
intelligence of the privileged classes, and their capacities for under- 
standing in time the importance of the historical moment we are 
living in. One thing, however, seems certain: namely, that in no 
country can the privileged classes of our times be as foolish as the 
privileged classes were in France a hundred years ago. 


P. KRoPorKIn. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MALARIA. 


A FEW years ago a lady residing in a healthy part of St. Petersburg 
fell ill of malarial fever. There was no doubt as to the nature of the 
malady ; the symptoms were characteristic, the disease had bred true. 
Nevertheless, a mystery hung over the case, for the lady had not lately 
visited Rome, nor any other malarial district, but had been living at 
home in a locality purely non-malarious. How, then, had this parti- 
cular disease wandered so far from its native soil to spring into active 
life in the blood and tissues of this particular human being? As 
surely as the rose springs from the rose, and the cabbage from the 
cabbage, so does malarial fever spring from the germs of malaria and 
no other. But in this case there was no evidence of the proximity 
of the disease, no parent, no sign, no link wherewith to connect the 
two ends of the chain. © 

The mystery was further increased by the fact that so long as the 
patient remained in her bedroom the disease yielded to the usual 
remedies ; but on removing to the sitting-room a relapse invariably 
followed, and fever with all the characteristic symptoms set in once 
more. For some months these alternations continued, until the doctor’s 
suspicions were aroused by observing that while plants were growing 
in the sitting-room, they were absent from the bedroom. Inquiring 
into their history, he found they had been sent direct from a district 
known to be malarious. On getting rid of the plants a complete 
recovery followed, and the secret mystery was explained. This is 
no exceptional case, for its history, with many others from different 
quarters of the globe, was sent by Professor von Eichwald to Professors 
Tommasi-Crudeli and Klebs, on the publication of their researches 
on malaria in 1879. They had then proved that it was possible to 
produce malarial fever by placing malarial soil in conditions precisely 
similar to those of the garden mould in flower-pots. In the boudoir 
of this Russian lady all the conditions required for the active develop- 
ment of malarial fever were present. First, the seeds of the living 
cause were lying unsuspected in the mould. There they might have 
remained and died out but for the careful attention which sup- 
plied the life-giving moisture and necessary amount of heat. The 
oxygen was naturally provided in the air of the room; in fact, the 
three indispensable conditions of malarial activity—moisture, oxygen, 
and heat—were all there, and being co-existent, converted the 
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boudoir into an excellent experimental laboratory. The result was 
natural, and interesting as a demonstration of how disease germs, 
artificially cultivated, may find an entrance into the human blood, to 
complete their existence there. 

To follow up the clue, it is necessary to carry the inquiry into 
those lands which give rise to the living cause of this persistent and 
extremely fatal disease. For centuries this widespread malady has 
been shrouded in mystery through our ignorance of the nature of 
disease. For long the *‘ humours of the body’ were regarded with 
superstitious awe. Disease was a weird something that found its way 
into the body somehow. It was an evil spirit sent by the powers of 
darkness as punishment fur the wicked, and could only be exorcised 
by some magician possessing the necessary charms. Only in the 
last century was the plague solemnly buried by candle-light in Leith 
Wynd, Edinburgh, by a minister named Gusthard, at three o’clock in 
the morning.' 

But although the magician gradually gave place to the barber- 
surgeon, and he to the educated physician, it is curious to reflect 
that it is to the scientific chemist, and the researches of the laboratory, 
after all, that we owe much of our present knowledge of disease. 

What, then, is this invisible agent which carries sickness and 
possible death so far afield, and has the power to weaken the 
energy and stunt the growth of those who are doomed to live on 
malarious soil? ‘ We do not live,’ said an inhabitant of the Pon- 
tine marshes to a stranger; ‘we die.’ Malaria constitutes the chief 
obstacle to the exploration and colonisation of the African continent, 
and threatens to reduce tothe condition of a desert vast tracts of the 
Southern States of America, which flourished so long as they were culti- 
vated by the negro race, which, better than any other, resists its action.? 

Cicero, in allusion to Romulus having built Rome, remarks that 
he selected a healthy spot in a pestilential region (‘locum delegit in 
regione pestilenti salubrem ’). 

At one time a terrible epidemic visited Rome, which carried off 
multitudes of the inhabitants, including Camillus the Dictator. To- 
wards the close of this visitation the earth opened in the middle of 
the forum (doubtless by volcanic action), which was probably also 
the cause of the poisonous miasmata rising from the bowels of the 
earth. Indeed, the volcanic nature of the Italian peninsula generally 
may be taken into the list of causes which contribute to its in- 
salubrity.* 

The volcanic soil of Italy, we are told,‘ acts as a sponge in 
absorbing and retaining an immense quantity of moisture. Hence 


1 Life of C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

? Memoir by Professors Tommasi-Crudeli and Klebs, 

8 Dr. Johnston’s Changes of Air, 1833. 

4 William North : Investigations for the Grocers’ Company. 
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after a period of drought, the tropical rains, which fall steadily for 
days together, make but little impression on the surface of the 
parched earth till the underlying sponge is saturated. The overflow 
then becomes sudden, the brooks rapidly fill, every extinct crater 
becomes a lake replenished, every valley a bog, and the country a 
universal swamp. 

So long ago as 300 years before Christ, the connection between 
the fever and the swamp was fully recognised in that region of the 
earth. But, although true that the disease is more prevalent in the 
low-lying grounds, it may also be found in the higher altitudes, 
where soil, temperature, and moisture favour its production. Still 
it does not haunt the damp and marshy places alone; for even in 
dry, sun-baked.parts of the earth the malaria finds egress through 
the fissures of the soil, keeping its base of operations in the moisture 
far beneath. If the upper crust is unbroken and dry, it acts as a 
barrier against the egress of germs from below, just as a coating of 
water over malarious land neutralises, for the time being, the neces- 
sary conditions of activity. When the surface water is withdrawn 
by the heat of the summer sun, and the oxygen of the air comes into 
direct contact with the decomposing vegetation underneath, there, in 
all probability, may be discovered the home of the deadly malaria. 

For miles around any natural centres of malaria, the germs of the 
disease may be carried on the pollen of marsh flowers, or on crypto- 
gamic dust, along the valleys or up the mountain sides. Just as 
ordinary visible dust drifts into places here and there, leaving other 
parts free, so does the disease-laden dust settle in favourable spots. 
It is not always uniformly spread, but may be dotted in innumerable 
foci over the land. Thus a wayside hedge, or belt of trees acting as 
a filter, the leeward or windward side of a mound, is sufficient to 
make all the difference between security and danger. Mr. William 
North, in his lectures at the London Institution two years ago, ac- 
counted in this way for the fact that, in the Roman Campagna, one 
house will be fever-stricken while another, only a few yards off, will 
be free; the reason being that the one occupies the open line of 
route for malarial currents, the other being raised above the level, or 
otherwise protected. The consequence is that, throughout the plains, 
whole villages have been deserted, the peasants having taken refuge 
from the fever below by migrating to the higher lands. 

In some of the upper provinces of India even birds and beasts 
have to migrate during the unhealthy time of year. The late Bishop 
Heber gives the following striking picture of the influence of malaria 
in that portion of the globe :— 


I asked Mr. Boulderson if it were true that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. He answered that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which has the breath of life instinctively deserts them from the begin- 
ning of April to October. ‘The tigers go up the hills ; the antelopes and wild hogs 
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make-incursions into the cultivated plain ; and those persons, such as dik-bearera, 
or military officers who are obliged to traverse the forest in the intervening months, 
agree that not so much as a bird can be heard or seen in the frightful solitude. 

Yet, during the time of the heaviest rains, while the water falls in torrents, and 
the cloudy sky tends to prevent evaporation from the ground, the forest may be 
passed with tolerable safety. It is in the extreme heat, and immediately after the 
rains have ceased, in May, the latter end of August, and the early part of September, 
that it is most deadly. In October the animals return, By the latter end of that 
month the wood-cutters and the cowmen again venture, though cautiously. From 
the middle of November to March troops pass and re-pass, and with common 
precaution no risk is usually apprehended. 


Before the days of the microscope and the experimental laboratory, 
the only remedy known for malaria was that of prevention. The fever 
was then, as it is now, invariably associated with damp ; and although 
Lucretius, B.c. 300, ventured to suggest that ‘malaria was due to 
living organisms in the blood,’ such an idea was regarded as too wild 
to be seriously considered. To hold the floods in check, or restrain 
the masses of water which burst from the porous sides of the hills, 
was the remedy which better appealed to the practical minds of the 
Cesars. With truly marvellous engineering skill they devised and 
carried out an elaborate system of cunicular drains which penetrated 
the hills around Rome, and spread underground throughout the 
Campagna with ingenious web-like intricacy. The art of making 
these drains was said to belong through heredity to certain families, 
a few descendants of whom are still living in the Abruzzi.5 

The work of drainage was further carried out by the cutting of 
canals, and the opening of the Appian Way across the land. 

By these means malaria was. rendered comparatively impotent ; 
hence the healthy and thriving population, the luxurious villas, the 
abundant crops and farms of which we read. Life had become 
possible, and all was accordingly prosperous until political disturb- 
ances and ruinous wars brought about the fall of the Roman empire, 
and changed the whole face of nature. With the depopulation of the 
plains the land was left to itself, the drains fell into decay, all re- 
verted to the former state of things; the saving conditions of health 
were withdrawn. Over the ruins the long-restrained malaria gradu- 
ally and insidiously crept, to flourish once more on the forsaken 
land. In the vapours of night, in the dews of the morning, the 
germs of the disease maintain their vitality, and on the sultry breeze 
may be disseminated far and wide. In all malarial countries the 
tale is the same. The germs which are the fundamental cause of 
the disease originate in swamps, follow the course of rivers, and 
haunt jungles and those regions which are left to themselves. 

In our own country the disease has long been known as ague 
or intermittent fever; and although James the First, Oliver Crom- 
‘well, and many others, fell victims to ague, the disease does not seem 


5 William North. 
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ever to have been of so virulent a type as that of the tropics, or 
the ‘ perniciosa’ of Italy. With the cultivation of the land it has 
almost died out, but shows a curious tendency to linger in certain 
places, and to lie long dormant in certain constitutions. Sir James 
Paget has found, in the course of his practice, that where patients 
have been exposed to malaria, a surgical operation will prove an 
exciting cause for the active development of that disease. He has 
always had to distinguish between the rigor of pywmia (blood- 
poisoning) and that of malaria following a surgical operation. In 
several cases he found that the previous or earlier development of 
the malaria was checked by the constant use of quinine. 

In many parts of Ireland and Scotland—indeed, wherever peat 
prevails—however damp and marshy it may be, malaria is unknown 
owing to the powerful antiseptic qualities of the peat. For the same 
reason it is unknown in the ‘ Dismal Swamp’ of America. 

Until recent years so little was known of the vera causa of this 
disease, that Sir Thomas Watson, in his book on the Practice of 
Physic, published in 1871, gives the following explanation :— 

The effluvia which form the sole exciting cause of intermittent and remittent 
fevers are believed to proceed from the surface of the earth, and are probably 
gaseous or aériform; at any rate they are involved in the atmosphere. But they 
are imperceptible by any of our senses. Of their physical or chemical qualities 
we really know nothing. 

At the very time these words were written the first streak of light 
was beginning to break through the darkness of centuries, for two 
scientific investigators—Drs. Lanzi and Terrigi, of Rome—were then 
devoting themselves to the subject. The results of their first obser- 
vations were communicated to the Medical section of the eleventh 
congress of scientists on the 19th of October, 1873. Looking back, 
it is curious to notice the extraordinary difficulties of this research ; 
for, though they had come to the true_conclusion that malaria was 
caused by a parasite, yet, ‘ fearing to be misled by fallacious appear- 
ances,’ they ultimately abandoned this theory, and maintained instead 
that ‘ malaria consisted in a cadaveric vegetable product, generated 
by putrefaction of alge and other plants.’ 

In order to prove the direct connection between paludal poison 
and the infected blood of man, they undertook a series of experiments 
on guinea-pigs with mud from the marshes of Ostia. In this way 
they succeeded in producing artificial malaria in animals. The 
marked characteristic of malaria is the appearance of black pigments 
in the blood, with enlarged spleen, &c. The all-important black 
pigment was found in the blood of the inoculated animals; but, for 
various scientific reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter, the 
experiments were not considered conclusive. 

It was therefore arranged, after a meeting of naturalists at Cassel 
in 1887, that Tommasi-Crudeli and Professor Klebs should study and 
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define the foci of malaria in the Agro Romano in the course of the 
following winter. 

Here, accordingly, we find them pursuing their perilous researches 
in the very heart of the deadly Pontine marshes. 

Aided by the help of the Prince of Teano, they entered on their 
campaign with a complete batterie de science, including an ingenious 
instrument devised by Klebs, which enabled them to examine the 
air. By this means they were soon able to prove that ‘in malarious 
districts the poison is raised above the level of the ground even 
before the time when the infection becomes manifest in man.’® 

At beautiful deserted Ninfa they took specimens of air from land 
covered with vegetation, near a ruined church. At Tre Ponti they 
took it from marshy land, and from the lake of Fogliano near a dune, 
in a spot exhaling foetid odour. On lakes Caprolace and Monaci they 
floated pieces of cork, across which glass slides were fastened, with a 
gelatinous surface towards the water. Over these contrivances they 
placed little roofs of wax-cloth to protect them from the rain. In a 
summer-house at Fogliano they examined all these specimens of air 
under the microscope, and found innumerable organisms, the length 
and breadth of which were duly recorded. 

In the mud they also found bacteria of various kinds, diatoms, 
and filaments. Without entering too much into detail, it is sufficient 
to state that these were subjected to the usual process of elimination 
and cultivation in the laboratory of the micro-biologist. 

To determine the parasitic nature of the malarial virus they in- 
eculated some rabbits with fluid mixed with matter from the air, and 
found it was possible to infect them with true malarial fever. In 
some cases the quartan type could be transferred into the quotidian. 
In almost all cases the characteristic black pigment was found in the 
blood, the spleen was enlarged, and in the lymph they discovered 
many brilliant, actively moving, oval bodies.’ 

The result was, they considered that ‘the air examined contained 
corpuscles capable of development, which, after multiplication in 
nutrient material, were rendered capable of producing attacks of 
intermittent fever in animals infected with them.’ 

In regard to the experiments made with the soil they adopted 
the plan of composing artificial marshes in the laboratory. They 
provided all the conditions of temperature, moisture, and access of 
air (oxygen) which are naturally found in malarious lands at the 
time of their greatest virulence. As the earth used for this purpose 
must necessarily be infected earth, they took one specimen from a 
marsh at the farm of Valchetta, another from a marsh near a hamlet, 
a third from the up-ploughed earth in the valley of Cremera, and a 
fourth from an artichoke ground. With the first three, artificial 


* Memoir On the Nature of Malaria, by Tommasi-Crudeli and Klebs, 
* In all probability the true organisms. 
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marshes were formed and kept at a temperature of 30°-35°C. 
Having prepared the infected fluid and inoculated a certain number 
of rabbits, the same results followed as previously. Malarial fever was 
produced artificially; the characteristic black pigment was found, 
with many filaments of an organism which was taken to be the vera 
causa of the disease, and was forthwith designated the bacillus 
malaric. 

During these experiments; an unexpected opportunity arose for 
the examination of some recently disturbed soil on the Janiculum. 
Dr. Fleischl, a physician in Rome, sent them word that Signor W., 
proprietor of the Villa Spada, had been attacked by a grave form of 
fever, at a time when such had not yet appeared in Rome. This 
was owing to the recent disturbance of soil close to the bedroom of 
Signor W., which was on the ground floor. The excavations had 
been made in soil rich in humus (i.e. vegetable mould) which had 
long been used as a garden, and also penetrated a clayey soil lower 
down, where an orange plantation was being made. On the 2nd of 
May they brought to the laboratory specimens of both kinds of soil, 
taken from below the superficial layers, and proceeded to prepare 
their artificial marshes. In sterilised water mixed with these soils 
were seen many self-moving oval corpuscles, sometimes uniting in 
twos and threes, in rows which oscillated. In specimens of soil taken 
from the botanic gardens for experimental comparison, these bodies 
were found but sparingly, and never united in rows. On the 6th of 
May, two rabbits were injected with mixtures of these soils from the 
artificial marshes—No. 1 from the clayey soil, No. 2 from that rich in 
humus. The former had in eight days four febrile accés, with ever- 
increasing temperature. Even in the remissions of fever, the tem- 
perature went on increasing. In the following six days the fever 
assumed the quotidian type, and the maximum temperature rose . 
gradually to 41°°1 C. No. 2 showed much less marked temperature 
rises. The maxima oscillated between 39°-9 and 40°-05; the first 
two, twenty-four hours, and others forty-eight hours apart. The 
results of these experiments point to the great difference of develop- 
ment of the agent in virgin soils—those deep below the surface— 
compared with those long under garden culture. It indicates, in 
fact, that the cultivation of the soil reduces the danger of fever to a 
minimum. 

As the studies of the laboratory are extremely technical, and 
minutely elaborate, it would be out of place to attempt to explain 
the reasons which brought these distinguished observers to the con- 
clusion that, of all the organisms found, the particular microbe they 
were in quest of was the bacillus. In all such researches it is interest- 
ing to observe how often truth comes within reach, only to recede 
again for a time. 

Nevertheless, their researches were fruitful; and although they 
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have since relinquished the bacillus malaria, which was for some 
years universally accepted, their observations have proved to be of 
practical value to science. 

After prolonged and close study of the changes produced in the 
spleen and blood of animals which died of malarial fever, Tommasi- 
Crudeli held ‘that the degeneration of the red blood globules 
(which is always observed in this disease) occurred throughout the 
whole vascular system, and chiefly in the spleen and bone marrow.’ 
He found that ‘ pigment was formed within the blood-vessels and in 
the circulating blood, and that it was derived from the colouring 
matter of the red globule, and was formed absolutely in the proto- 
plasm of the same.’ 

While these experiments with the air and soil of infected lands 
were being conducted, other confréres, Marchiafava and Celli, were 
giving their attention to the clinical aspects of the disease. The 
effect of malarial poison on the blood of human beings was the 
immediate object of their research. 

This branch of the subject brings us to the hospital of Santo 
Spirito, where lie the sallow victims of the disease. To this vast 
hospital a daily contingent is brought in omnibuses from the Campagna 
and outlying districts of Rome. Before treatment has been begun, 
and at every stage of treatment, symptoms are carefully noted, every 
rise and fall of temperature is recorded, and, most important of all, a 
little drop of blood is drawn from a carefully-cleansed finger, and 
examined under the microscope. 

Unfortunately for our savants, they were unable to pursue their 
investigations with the completeness they desired, because ‘for 
some years the malarious infection has in Rome and the Roman 
Campagna become mild, and consequently the grave forms of 
malaria have not been frequent in the hospitals, where, however, the 
slighter forms abound.’* Confirmatory evidence of this was found in 
the anatomical rooms, where, ‘in the bodies of patients dead from 
other diseases, it does not happen so frequently as in the past to 
meet with melanosis of the spleen, liver, and bone marrow—the 
melanosis which testifies to previous melanzemia ’ (malarial fever, or 
pigmented condition of the blood). They could tell, by the after- 
effects on the blood, not only whether the person had ever suffered 
during life from malarial fever, but whether the attack had been 
grave or slight. This indicates a lifelong alteration of the blood 
produced by the disease. 

It may be desirable to explain, for the sake of those unaccustomed 
to such studies, that the human blood in a healthy condition con- 
sists not of a mere coloured fluid, as might be supposed, but of 
innumerable round red cells, closely packed together like rouleaux 
of coins, and very elastic. These cells are called corpuscles, some- 

® Marchiafava and Celli on The Alterations of the Blood-globules in Malaria, 
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times globules. In perfect health they are rich in colouring matter. 
Under the influence of malarial fever, these beautiful normal 
blood celis go through a serious alteration, both in form and colour. 
In each individual case the alteration depends on the type of disease 
developed, for one of the remarkable features of this disease is its 
manifold types. There is the daily paroxysm quotidian, the every 
other day tertian, and quartan which disappears for two days and 
returns on the fourth. Then there may be double tertian, when 
two paroxysms come close together on the third day. Again, one 
type may change into another; and when typhoid supervenes and 
becomes complicated with malaria, it is found that the activity of 
malaria is suspended during the typhoid course, and starts into life 
again as soon as circumstances permit.° 

To return to the observations of Marchiafava and Celli, the first 
change seen to occur in the blood is very minute, simply a speck 
which appears in the red blood corpuscle. Perhaps only one cor- 
puscle in many may be thus affected; but, even so, it is terribly 
significant to the watcher, for he knows it is the cloud on the 
horizon which portends a storm, the small beginning of a possibly 
fatal end. That little speck is a living germ which has found an 
entrance into the human body through the air or drinking water, 
and finds suitable nourishment and conditions for reproduction in 
the corpuscles of the blood. At a later stage of the disease more 
corpuscles become affected, and two, three, or more specks may be seen 
in one corpuscle, which then begins to enlarge often to twice the 
normal size. Sometimes these specks form into circlets and take 
diverse shape. If we follow the life history of this speck or 
plasmodium, we shall see how it lives at the expense of the blood 
globule, and shall better understand how it is that the victims of 
malaria become pallid, anzemic, and during recovery often voraciously 
hungry. 

Under the microscope the germ is seen to increase in size, and as 
it develops, the outer rim of the red blood globule becomes paler 
and paler as the colouring matter is drawn away from it, and converted 
into the black pigment which appears to be gathered up or stored in 
the centre. During this process the blood corpuscle goes through a 
series of changes not unlike those of the moon, for it generally ends 
in a crescent with a faint outline of the circle still adherent to the 
horns. When the crescent finally sets itself free, all that remains of 
the original red globule is a colourless orb. In the crescent is seen 
the store of black pigment, which, indeed, may be called the life-blood 
of the victim. 

In cases where the deterioration of the blood is very rapid and 
the patient becomes comatose, little hope remains of saving life ; but, 


® Laveran. 
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where the destruction is slower, recuperation has time to set in, 
and the healthy blood cells gain the day. 

Tommasi-Crudeli well explains this disease when he calls it a 
necrobiosis of the red blood cells; in other words, death of the blood 
by the destructive agency of a parasite. 

At the time these observations were first brought before the 
public by Marchiafava and Celli, I had the good fortune to visit 
Rome, and was taken by my friend Tommasi-Crudeli to the Institute 
to see the malarial organisms under the microscope. Here I was 
presented to Mr. Klebs, nephew of the professor, and two assistants, 
who awaited our arrival at the lecture theatre. It was a strange 
experience to find myself in this temple of learning, sitting on a 
student’s revolving chair, gazing into the invisible world of disease. 
On a long table in front of me was a miniature tramway, on which 
wheeled microscopes were passed during class hours, noiselessly and 
rapidly, from student to student. 

I was now to enjoy the privilege of seeing for myself the organism 
which caused the disease. 

These were the days of the bacillus malaria, and those were the 
organisms which I saw under the microscope. Looking back now, I 
can readily understand how thé filaments so often seen in malarial 
blood were thought at first to be bacilli. Although I did not then 
see 4 fresh drop of infected blood, still all the changes which take 
place in the globules were fully explained to me, and excited the 
deepest interest. 

Having thus heard at first hand all that was then known of this 
disease, and the lecture having come to a close, I was taken from the 
theatre and open light of day, down into a large and gloomy base- 
ment to inspect the mysteries below. Here all was dim and silent, 
no students being then at work to relieve the stillness which felt 
oppressive in so grim a place. All around were arranged microscopes 
and the innumerable mechanical appliances of science. Passing 
through this laboratory we entered another which was dark and 
heated. I was now in the presence chamber of the invisible, infinitely 
small beings which carry death in so many shapes to the active and 
visible of creation. 

At one side of this chamber stood a row of curious stoves, the 
lids of which were raised to allow me to look in. There before my 
eyes were all manner of disease germs, living and multiplying on 
nutrient material, at a temperature suited to their existence. It is 
strange to think that the very lowliest organisms of the vegetable 
world should have the power to convey sickness and carry death 
to the human race and animals of the higher kingdom. So virulent 
is the poison, and so softly does it come, that we are stricken before 
we are aware by the little agent which is more powerful to slay than 
all the instruments of destruction ever invented. In war it is after 
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the noise of the battle is over that the air-borne poison does its 
silent work impartially on both sides. But, thanks to Pasteur on 
the one hand, and Lister on'the other, we can now hold this pyemia, 
our most deadly enemy, at bay. 
On my departure from Rome, the subject which had then inter- 
ested me so much necessarily fell into abeyance in a land where 
malaria is gradually becoming extinct. Four years later, however, 
when visiting America last September, fresh interest was aroused by 
finding the work in full progress there. I then learnt that, simul- 
taneously with the investigations already described, another patho- 
logist, Dr. Laveran, had broken away from all preconceived ideas on 
the subject, and was carrying on independent researches at Bona in 
Algiers, and later at the military hospital of Constantine. Not 
hoping to discover the more distant causes of paludism, he occupied 
himself solely with the clinical (bedside) aspects of the disease. 
It was in the military hospital, while examining a patient under 
treatment, that he recognised for the first time the existence of 
mobile filaments attached to the pigmented bodies or plasmodiums. 
He felt intuitively that he was in the presence of the true malarial 
parasite, the microbe du paludisme in its perfected form. 
All further research only verified this impression. In the blood 
of thirty-two patients attacked with different forms of malarial 
disease he found the same organisms, while they were never en- 
countered in subjects attacked with other diseases. He was always 
careful in making his investigations to select his case, and preferred a 
patient who had already suffered from previous attacks, and was 
consequently anemic to start with. The parasites were always more 
numerous and easy to find where the red blood was already poor in 
quality, for it is well known that healthy blood is able to resist 
disease, while the unhealthy or weaker blood succumbs. 
f By giving minute attention to small matters of detail he was able 
to overcome many of the difficulties encountered in this research. 
In the first place he selected his case as already mentioned, taking 
into account the constitution of the patient and the district in which 
the poison had been absorbed. Then he found that the examination 
of the blood was easier after ten minutes had elapsed since it was 
drawn, owing to the tendency of the corpuscles to adhere to each 
other, thus presenting the edge of the circle instead of the flat surface. 
In reading the accounts of this laborious work it is curious to 
note that no sooner is one difficulty overcome than another rises up. 
If it is necessary, for instance, to allow ten minutes to elapse, it is 
also essential not to permit half an hour to run away, for the life of 
the perfected organism only lasts that time outside the living body ’ 
| of the patient. Again, it is not every drop of blood that contains 
the organisms; and, although eight or ten may sometimes be found 
in the same field, infinite patience is required to find them. 
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In the course of his studies Laveran was able to confirm the 
valuable observations of Marchiafava and Celli on the alterations 
which occur in the blood, while these pathologists in their turn were 
able to confirm the more advanced discovery of Laveran. To the 
latter fell the honour of discovering the microbe to be polymorphic 
(i.e. going through changes of form), thus explaining many of the 
previous difficulties. 

The pigment granules which we have traced from the beginning 
of this history, and which are invariably associated with malaria, are 
the first indications of the disease, for the parasites in which they are 
imbedded are so transparent that they are scarcely visible. 

The next stages in the evolution of the parasite are only to be 
seen when the weather is very warm, or when taken at the accés when 
the temperature is at 37° or 38°C. At this stage the microbe is 
found in its perfected condition, with active flagella attached to the 
ameeboid body, which still contains the black pigment in its centre. 

The publication of this fresh discovery was received with much 
scepticism, for instead of a bacillus, or any form of bacteria known 
in connection with human diseases, here was one belonging to a 
higher order of the protozoa. Only in rats and in horses (surra) 
had anything approaching in character to this morphological organ- 
ism been previously found. The natural result of this was a fresh 
wave of energy throughout the biological laboratories of malarial lands. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. William Osler, Professor of Clinical Medicine 
in the University of Pennsylvania, determined to devote himself 
steadily to the subject with a view to confirm or upset this extra- 
ordinary discovery. In six months he was able to recognise—to use 
his own words—‘ the folly of a scepticism based on theoretical con- 
ceptions.’ 

As many patients are brought to the hospitals in Philadelphia 
from the peach-growing districts suffering from malaria, he had 
ample opportunities for pursuing independent research. During my 
recent visit to that city he was good enough to show me a fresh- 
drawn drop of blood containing the parasite in the crescent shape 
(which is the most persistent), and to explain to me very fully the 
life-history of the organism. 

It is necessary for really good observations to draw the drop of 
blood from the finger of the patient before quinine has been ad- 
ministered. This drug is so powerful a specific '° that it soon destroys 
the microbe at the matured stages of its existence, leaving the 
crescents only, to disappear later. That this particular organism is 
the direct cause of the terrible changes which take place in the blood 


1% Dr. I. A. Corréa de Carvalho of Extremoz (Portugal) has recently published a 
case where quinine could not be taken internally owing to gastric disturbance com- 
plicating the treatment of malaria. He adopted the plan of injecting the quinine 
under the skin, and succeeded in curing at once the dyspepsia and the malaria. 
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there can be little doubt, as the symptoms prove grave or slight 
according to the amount of destruction occasioned by its presence. 
Moreover, the progress of the disease can be checked by quinine, 
directly influencing the living parasite. 

Without entering too deeply into the technique, it seems that 
the first tiny speck seen in the blood corpuscle is the germ of the 
perfect monad. Here it dwells, as Richard '' remarks, somewhat as 
the ‘weevil in a pea. The food it affects is the red matter of the 
blood, which it converts into the black pigment. While this de- 
structive process is going on, the microbe itself goes through a series 
of changes which end in a crescent, in the middle of which lie the 
stored-up pigment, and around which may be seen the faintly defined 
colourless outline of the once perfect blood globule. From this pale 
remnant of the feast the crescent now shakes itself free, to go through 
further stages of transition. After first shrinking slightly, the 
crescent now assumes an oval form, and begins to expand until it 
becomes an enlarged round body with the pigment still in the middle, 
and signs of segmentation cells forming all round. 

This is called the rosette form, and is interesting to watch under 
the microscope, as the next stages in development are very rapid. 
In ten minutes from the first faint sign of segmentation a cluster of 
nucleated cells may be seen, with the little dark pigments in the 
middle. Twenty minutes later, the cells have taken definite and 
distinct shape, and in another hour have burst into free bodies, 
scattering forth the pigment granules in the general disruption. 
This is the hour of the fever accés, when the patient is in the agonies 
of prostration. 

The flagellated forms are exactly the same as those just described, 
only with the addition of the flagella. As the flagella often become 
detached and move about independently, and as the complete form 
has but a short-lived existence outside the human body, it is more 
rarely seen than the other forms. Its presence in the field is usually 
suspected before it comes into vision, by the general commotion 
among the blood globules as it darts to and fro. Some have one, 
others two, three, and sometimes four flagella. The length is three 
or four times that of the body. They are exceedingly delicate, 
gently tapering, and with, in some instances, a knob in the middle, 
or at the end. Their structure is unlike that of any other organism 
ever observed in the human blood. They have no relation whatever 
with spirilla, micrococci, or bacteria of other acute human diseases. 
All attempts to cultivate these hematozoa outside the body in 
nutrient material have failed ; therefore, in the human blood alone 
can they be studied. 

I may add that these observations have been further confirmed 
by Dr. Vandyke Carter, Principal and Professor of Medicine, Grant 
4 Comp. Rendu, Paris, 1882. 
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College, Bombay. His investigations on ‘the blood organisms in 
ague’ were published only last year,’? and are of special interest from 
the favourable opportunities he has enjoyed for research among the 
natives who have come under his care. 

Regarding parasitism as a whole, he considers 
nothing definite has yet been learnt of the mode and time of the first introduction 
of germs into the blood, though, according to current views, the malarial infection 
can be acquired through both air and water, and this research would certainly 
suggest the channel of drinking-water by preference. 

In referring to the prolonged duration of malarial fever and its 
occasional sudden subsidence, he describes the frequent presence in 
the blood of other organisms, called leucocytes, which prey upon the 
microbes of paludism. These creatures are frequently found in the 
blood, preying on white blood cells, and attacking the organisms of 
disease when present. Their function is thus an important one in 
preserving the balance in favour of health, and they may be described 
as the scavengers of the blood. 

Those found in connection with malaria are of an extremely 
voracious nature, large and coarse-grained, and are seen at all tem- 
peratures equally whenever flagellated spheroids are present. This 
circumstance sometimes proves a positive hindrance to continued 
observation of the malarial organisms, 
which seem to constitute a pabulum so attractive as speedily, in some occult way, 
to draw into the field one, two, or even three of the leucocytes eager to contend 
for the prize. The most violent and repelling contortions of flagella are then of no 
avail in opposing the overwhelming advance of the expanded end (mouth, so to speak) 
of the leucocyte, and always in the course of a few minutes the entire pigmented 
body becomes engulfed, This is carried off to be digested at leisure, leaving only 
at last dark pigment granules, such as are not uncommon in many leucocytes, and 
might hence serve as evidence of prior characteristic events. 

For some reason the crescentic bodies are not so attractive, for 
Dr. Carter noticed that the leucocyte would turn from these and 
leave them untouched; and, such being the rule, he considers that 
this explains the longer persistence of crescents in the blood. 

No sign appears of the spheroids and their flagella being able to 
protect themselves against attack. After they are engulfed and 
all but the central body disappears, he frequently saw the pigment 
granules move definitely, as if disintegration of the spheroid were 
delayed, the idea occurring that germ granules might be even pre- 
served latent within the leucocytes for a certain period of time. On 
repeating these observations he was led to surmise that currents in 
the plasma might convey to the leucocyte intelligence of its more 
distant prey. Not all spheroids are equally attacked, neither are all 
leucocytes equally eager. 

In reference to this part of the subject Professor Metschnikoff 


12 Reprinted from the Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India, 
part iii. 
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believes that the malarial parasite in its free crescent state is not 
devoured by leucocytes, possibly in consequence of its excreting a 
succus on its surface, which, as it were, paralyses the leucocyte, and 
thus may account for the observations of Carter just mentioned. 
He considers its proliferation in the blood may proceed uninter- 
ruptedly to a certain extent, but with its entrance into the red blood 
corpuscle the microbe loses its power of resistance to leucocytes. 
As these marauders are in the habit of devouring weakened blood 
corpuscles, they have little hesitation in devouring those also which 
are enfeebled by the parasite within them. 

By aseries of experiments Metschnikoff has shown that spirilla, in 
relapsing fever, which have been similarly engulfed by leucocytes, 
still retain their infecting power, and that this fact, ‘with the occasional 
free appearance of the spirilla, is considered to explain the recurrency 
of the febrile attacks,’—a view which is equally applicable to malaria. 

To return to the home of paludal fever, we must not expect to 
find there, in the soil, the active and matured forms of life which 
have just been described. Of that part of the life-history little is 
known, but from the researches of botanical science we may fairly 
assume that the spores are generated in the soil, and in that form 
find their way through the water or through the air into the blood of 
human beings. It is a popular error to suppose that the fever is 
eaused by achill. The chillis that which determines, not that which 
eauses, the development of the disease. Many human beings who 
are living in, or passing through malarial countries, have the seeds of 
malaria in them ; but in healthy conditions of the blood, and in con- 
stitutions not susceptible to that form of disease, they may lie dormant 
until passed off in the course of nature. 

In the winter season there is little to be feared from a visit to 
Rome if proper attention be given to the ordinary rules of health. 
To avoid fatigue, and sight-seeing in warm damp weather; to avoid 
insanitary hotels, and to live inside the town rather than on the 
outskirts. In summer the natives never dream of incurring the 
risk of a stroll out to the Campagna, but gather in the piazzas, and 
sit under the colonnades protected from malarious breezes by the 
surrounding walls, 

In visiting Rome it is difficult to avoid the dangers of freshly up- 
turned soil ; but the simple plan of wearing a cotton-wool respirator 
will enable any sightseer to watch the excavations, and be out after 
sunset, with impunity. If troops in passing through malarious 
countries were provided with mosquito nets in which they could 
envelop their heads at night, in all probability they would be as much 
screened from the dangers of malaria as are the scattered dwellings 
of the Campagna by a little belt of trees. 

Subjoined is a classification of the countries of the world in 
respect to malaria, kindly sent to me by Mr. William North :—. 
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Fiest Category. Hienest Deecrep oF INTENSITY. 


Crass I.—Senegal ; coasts of Gulf of Guinea; West Coast of Africa as far as 
the 20th parallel of S. latitude; Madagascar; the Guianas, 

Crass II.—India; Cochin Ohina; Ceylon; Afghanistan; Burma; Siam; the 
whole of the Malay and Philippine Archipelago; New Guinea; Nubia; parts of 
Abyssinia and the Soudan, and Central America. 

Oxass III.—The East Coast of Africa; Egypt; the coast-line of Arabia; 


Mexico; China proper; the Brazils and Peru. 


Seconp CATEGORY. 


Crass I.—Tripoli; Algeria ; Morocco; the Cape Verde Islands and the oases 


of the Sahara. 
Crass II.—Turkey in Europe; Greece; the Islands of the Archipelago; 


Sardinia; Malta; Sicily and parts of Italy. 
Crass III.—Roumania; Hungary; Italy ; Corsica ; Spain; Portugal ; Southern 
Russia, and a large part of the United States. 


Turrp OaTHGoRY. 
Southern Sweden; Denmark; Belgium and Holland; Germany ; France; La 
Plata; Chili and the Islands of Madeira; Bourbon and St. Helena, 
Fourtu Category. No Matarra, ok INSIGNIFICANT. 


The British Islands; Norway; the northern parts of Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia ; all North America above the 50th parallel of N. latitude; Uruguay; the 
Argentine Republic and Patagonia; Northern China; almost all Siberia and the 
greater part of Japan; New Zealand and the southern parts of Australia. 


ELIzA PRIESTLEY. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ON 
THE HAWAIIANS AND FATHER DAMIEN. 


Tae Hawaiiin Islands lie in the Pacific Ocean, about halfway 
between America and Australia, and they were discovered a hundred 
and twenty years ago by Captain Cook. For fifty years they were 
visited by no white people except merchantmen and whalers, who 
often exercised on the people a pernicious influence which it makes 
one’s blood boil to hear of. The natives were a fine muscular race, 
with brown skins and handsome countenances. They were wonder- 
fully hospitable, and they welcomed the foreigners almost as if they 
had been gods, giving them freely the best of their food, their 
shelter, and their daughters. They numbered about four hundred 
thousand. Their visitors brought them vices—drink and wicked 
diseases—and now the number of natives has shrunk to forty thousand. 
Of these it is feared that two thousand are infected with leprosy. 
Their constitutions are often enfeebled, and their lands are largely 
held by their guests; but the same hospitable smiles adorn their 
friendly faces, and the same simple, dignified manners grace their 
behaviour. They bear no malice. 

Happily there is a bright side, as well as a dark side, to the 
incoming of the whites to the Hawaiian Islands. 

In the year 1809 a brown boy was found crying on the doorsteps 
of a college in America. His name was Obookiah, and he came 
from the Hawaiian Islands. His father and mother had been killed 
in his presence, and as he was escaping, with his baby-brother on 
his back, the little one was slain with a spear and he himself was 
taken prisoner. Circumstances brought him to America, and at last 
to the doorsteps of Yale College. In this extremity he was taken 
in and kindly used by Mr. Dwight, a resident graduate. Obookiah 
loved his people, and soon he asked that he might ‘ learn to read 
this Bible, and go back home and tell them to pray to God up 
in heaven.’ Two other lads, Tennooe and Hopu, had come to 
America with him. They were all taken and educated by Mr. 
Dwight, and the result was that in ten years a band of twelve men 
and women started from Boston for the Sandwich, or Hawaiian, 
Islands, with Tennooe and Hopu as guides. Obookiah had died a 
peaceful Christian death, about a year after his arrival at Yale. 
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When the party left Boston it was said to them, ‘ Probably none 
of you will live to witness the downfall of idolatry. But when they 
reached the islands the downfall had already come. 

Kamehameha the First—a king as great in his way, perhaps, as 
our King Alfred—had effected an immense revolution. He had, 
after long wars, united all the islands in one sovereignty, and he had 
abolished the degrading system of caste, or ‘tabu.’ ‘ By this system’ 
(I quote from Dr. Bartlett’s historical sketch of the Hawaiian Mission) 
‘it was death for a man to let his shadow fall upon a chief, to enter 
his enclosure, or to stand if his name were mentioned ina song. In 
these and other ways “men’s heads lay at the feet of the king and 
the chiefs.” No woman might eat with her husband, or eat fowl, 
pork, cocoanut, or bananas—things offered to the idols: death was 
the penalty. If any man made anoise when prayers were being said 
he died. When the people had finished building a temple some of 
them were offered in sacrifice. I myself saw a great quadrangular 
temple, on the coast of Hawaii, which contained quantities and quan- 
tities of skulls. A cord is preserved with which one high-priest had 
strangled twenty-three human victims. Infanticide was a common 
practice. Maniacs were stoned to death. Old people were often 
buried alive, or left to perish: There was no written language. 

The missionaries reached Hawaii on the 31st of March, 1820, 
after a long, wearisome journey ; and one can imagine how delightful 
the aspect of these delicious tropical islands must have been to them. 
The whole scene is so éxactly described in the following lines of 
Tennyson that it seemed to me, when I was there last January, as if 
they must have been written to describe it :— 

‘Courage !’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 
‘This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 


And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d. 


The mountains and the river are there, and the delicious streams 
are for ever falling by scores down the green precipices of Hawaii into 
the blue sea. How lovely that sea is can scarcely be told. One puts 
one’s hand in, and all round it is the softest and most brilliant blue; 
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below are growths of pure white coral, and among them swim fishes 
as brilliant as paroquets. Some are yellow like canaries, some are 
gorgeous orange or bright red. I tried to paint a blue fish, but no 
pigment could represent its intensity. he loveliest of all was like 
nothing but a rainbow as it sported below me. Groves of cocoanut 
trees rise from the water’s edge. The gardens are rich with roses, 
lilies, myrtles, gardenia, heliotrope, and passion-flowers. 

Near by is a great tropical forest, which I always feared as I 
entered: for there is an element of the terrible in this tremendous 
vegetation, and in the perfect silence of it all. The trees are 
wreathed with humid creepers; the ferns are fourteen feet high ; 
even the stag’s-horn moss grows taller than aman. Every foot of 
space is occupied with rank vegetation. 

When the Bostonians reached the coast they sent Hopu on shore 
to reconnoitre. He soon returned, and as he came within hail he 
shouted: ‘Kamehameha is dead. His son Liholiho reigns. The 
tabus are abolished. The images are burned. The temples are 
destroyed. There has been war. Now there is peace!’ 

This was news indeed. The great king had one day risen up 
from the table where he was feasting and had stalked over to his 
wives’ table, and sat down with them toeat and to drink. The high- 
priest had followed his example. The people were aghast with 
apprehension: but no judgment from heaven followed, and soon the 
tabu was broken everywhere, and a new freedom spread through the 
islands. 

Kamehameha’s work was done; he fell ill, and took tohis bed. As 
he lay dying he asked an American trader to tell him about the 
Americans’ God. ‘But,’ said the native informant, in his broken 
English, ‘he no tell him anything.’ 

The missionaries had arrived at the right moment, and they were 
cordially welcomed. The new king, with his five wives, came to call— 
straight out of the sea, and all undressed. The missionaries hinted 
that it would be better if they wore clothes, and the next time the 
king called he wore a pair of silk stockings and a hat. He threw 
himself down on the bed, the first he had ever beheld, and rolled 
himself over and over on it with extreme delight. 

The Princess Kapuliholiho said to the missionary’s wife, ‘ Give us 
your eldest son, and we will adopt him.’ There were five dowager- 
queens, one of whom was dressed with great state in a robe made of 
seventy thicknesses of bark. The white ladies found favour in the 
eyes of the brown ladies, who described their visitors in the following 
terms: ‘ They are. white and have hats with aspout. Their faces are 
round and far in. Theirnecksarelong. They look well.’ The royal 
feasts were on a large scale ; sometimes as many as two hundred dogs 
were cooked on these occasions, and it was a favourite joke to put 
& pig’s head on a roasted dog, to deceive a too fastidious white visitor. 
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A majestic chieftainess, six feet high, named Kapiolani, was one 
of the first converts to Christianity, and a faithful ally of the teachers 
of the new faith. It was she who in 1824 broke the spell which hung 
over the great volcano, the supposed home of the terrible goddess 
Pele. She marched with her retinue across the plains of lava till she 
reached the lake of fire. Then she flung into it the sacred ohelo 
berries, and defied Pele to hurt her. There was a horror-stricken 
silence, but no calamity followed, and Kapiolani calmly turned to her 
people and told them of Jehovah and of her new-found faith in Christ. 

It is said that a third of the population became Christians in 
consequence of this brave deed. 

I have heard an interesting account of the first Sunday school 
held in Hawaii. The native monitor was found arranging the class 
into divisions of Christian and non-Christian. He asked every one 
the question—‘ Do you love your enemies ?’ If they said‘ Yes’ they 
were arranged with the Christians, if they said ‘No’ with the 
heathen. I have known less sensible divisions made in England; 
but the missionaries took a broader view, and checked their pupil— 
much to his surprise. 

Only one thing was taught on this occasion to the scholars. 
They were asked, ‘Who made you?’ and they were taught to 
answer, ‘ The great God who made heaven and earth.’ 

It was a simple beginning, but great results soon began to 
appear. The most intense religious interest was felt all over the 
islands. Thousands of converts were baptised, a wonderful devotion 
became apparent, and in a comparatively small number of years 
the whole population became Christian, and has remained so ever 
since. 

The first band of missionaries were Congregationalists, and to 
their zeal and godly living is due mainly the praise of changing the 
religion of the Sandwich Islands from heathenism to Christianity. 

The Roman Catholic worship was established there in 1839, and 
the English Church raised its cathedral later still. 

The coming to Honolulu is very pleasant. The country is 
strange and beautiful, the hotel is comfortable, and the inhabitants 
—white and brown—give visitors a hearty welcome. 

I received unvarying kindness from every one in the Sandwich 
Islands, and it is pleasant to find what a high moral and religious 
tone is established there. The leading people are chiefly the children 
and grandchildren of the first missionaries, and they have held to the 
traditions of their fathers. 

The leading banker, Mr. C. A. Bishop, married a royal princess, 
who was a woman of great power and goodness, and their charities 
have been at once wise and munificent. 

There has been some annoyance felt in Honolulu at the sensa- 
tional and exaggerated accounts which have been written about 
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Hawaiian leprosy, and it is only right to say that visitors need have 
no fear of contracting this disease, as the Government removes all 
sources of danger far more efficiently than is done in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa. In India the opportunities of contracting leprosy are ten 
times greater. 

Visitors are rightly discouraged, and even prevented, from going 
to the leper settlement, but owing to the kindness of Dr. Emerson, 
the President of the Board of Health, I at last obtained permission 
to visit it for a fortnight, and to take with me the remedy in which 
I was interested. 

After my return from Molokai I proceeded as soon as possible to 
the volcano on the island of Hawaii, and after a voyage of thirty-six 
hours found myself at Punaluu, where I spent a very happy Sunday 
at the inn with Mr. and Mrs. Lee. 

The time for the little native service was half-past ten; bells began 
their summons, but I delayed, thinking that, as I could not under- 
stand the language, it would be best to go only for the last part of 
the service. SolI set out about eleven. When I got to church I 
was the only person there—so leisurely and late are the Hawaiians. 
By-and-by came in some tall, giggling school-girls, then three 
women with a baby, then three men and the minister. At last we 
were nineteen, and the service proceeded. 

The women look just pleasant, good-natured creations, handsome, 
large, fat, with a ready smile ; they have beautiful curving mouths, 
but cheap, unfinished eyes. They lolled freely, and did not feign 
more attention to the service than they felt. (This was, as it were, 
only a small country out-station. In Honolulu I found a large 
attendance of natives at church, and a keen interest and devout 
behaviour.) The manners of both men and women are simple and 
dignified. 

They take no thought for to-morrow and very little for to-day. 
‘Why should we bother? What does it matter?’ Mr. Sproall told 
me that a Hawaiian did not much mind even having something 
deducted from his pay when he shirked his work: for the man felt 
no poorer when threatened with the deduction, and when pay-day 
came he got a good bit of money anyhow, and felt rich, What a 
native does dislike is to be laughed at. 

Their ways are very unlike ours. For instance, a white man wishes 
to buy a horse, but the native entirely refuses to sell it till a day 
comes when he wants some money, perhaps for his child’s birthday 
feast. Then he accepts the price offered, and it is agreed that he is 
to bring the horse in a week and be paid. But in twodays he comes 
back and says he cannot sell it after all, because his mother-in-law 
cried and did not want it to go. Ata later stage he again agrees to 
sell, but the white man does not get the horse, for when the seller 
reaches home another buyer comes in and offers half the price that had 
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been promised, and the money is paid down and the horse is gone 
away with its new owner. 

Nearly all the natives make speeches, but with little matter in 
them, and full of negatives. ‘ What doI say of Queen Victoria? That 
she is a tall woman, with red hair and tusks? No. Do I say that 
she has only one leg? No.’ And so on indefinitely. 

On Monday morning I rode up to Kilauea. All down the 
mountain lie coils of hardened lava, sometimes grown over with vege- 
tation and sometimes with enormous cracks and rents. Two years 
ago there was a most terrific earthquake here, and the lava flowed 
down tothe sea in a river. My host, Mr. Lee, told me that his house 
rocked most awfully, and that everything was upset. The ground 
seemed hollow, and a hissing and whizzing kept going on under- 
neath. There were twenty-five shocks in two hours, and they went 
on all through the night at intervals. 

Three lady visitors, who had the day before been elated with 
their unusually brilliant experiences at the volcano, were now in 
abject terror, and sat screaming on the balcony-steps in their night- 
gowns for two whole hours. They even refused coffee. No lives 
were lost, however. The sea made a harmless bed for the dreadful 
lava. ; 

It is a long, slow ride up the mountain, but when one reaches the 
highest elevation the view is sufficiently surprising. The traveller 
finds himself on a curious green plain, from which many tufts of white 
smoke are rising. It looks as if weeds were being burned—but 
no, it is the steam coming out of cracks in the ground, and when 
he goes up to the place he finds it both hot and wet, and crowds of 
lucky ferns grow there as thickly as possible. In the middle of 
this plain is the crater of Kilauea, which consists of a barren waste 
of lava, surrounded by precipices, about nine miles in circumference, 
and having in its centre a black burning mountain, from which con- 
tinually ascends a volume of white smoke. By night this smoke is 
illuminated, and about a dozen fiery furnaces are seen. 

There is a zigzag path down the precipice, which is clothed with 
tropical vegetation. The ferns and mosses are wonderful, and every- 
where grow the scarlet and yeliow ohelo berries, which are in season 
each month of the year, and which taste something like whortle- 
berries. 

At the bottom of the precipice the vegetation ceases suddenly, 
and the most absolutely abandoned place is reached. What looked 
a flat plain from the top is now discovered to be a wilderness of 
monstrous blackish lava, all solid, but in every conceivable form of 
mud wave and mud flow; often it is twisted into coils exactly like 
rope, and there are great regions where it seems as if some intelli- 
gence had been at work to shape it into tens of thousands of huge 
crocodiles and serpents and unnameable beasts. These horrors must. 
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be seen to be believed in. They often look positively wicked. In 
some parts the sulphur has its way, and the lava erections are bright 
lemon colour. One place is like a ruined tower, with a red-hot oven 
halfway up it, and a perpetual squilching and hissing and fizzing 
going on. Generally the lava is blackish grey in colour ; sometimes 
it is iridescent, sometimes it has a sheen, like black satin, and 
glitters brightly in the sun. 

A great deal of it is as hard as stone, but sometimes it is brittle, 
and is spread out in thin folds like drapery. Under a man’s weight 
it breaks with a scrunch, and down he goes—perhaps for five inches 
only, perhaps for five feet. It is best to follow closely in the guide’s 
footsteps. There are three miles of lava to be walked over before one 
reaches the black peaks of the smoking mountain. The ground is 
often rent with wide, deep cracks, and in some places I found that it 
was red hot only eight inches below the sole of my foot. Sometimes 
the crust has heaved and broken; under it is a hollow, and then more 
lava underneath. The ground is often almost burning hot. Somehow 
it is not as horrible as one would expect—the sun is so brilliant, the 
air is so good, and the guide is so cool. 

By-and-by a very big, dreadful crack has to be jumped across—a 
horrid place to look down into; and almost immediately afterwards 
the lake of fire is visible and close at hand; and sensible people 
who are not silly and frightened climb down and stand at its edge, 
shading their faces and eyes from the burning heat. 

It is round, like a cup, and is about three hundred feet in diameter 
(as large as a small circus). Its rim is about ten feet high, and it 
is full of boiling lava. The lava is as liquid as thick soup, and of 
a bluish grey colour, with occasional greenish tints. It keeps simmer- 
ing and heaving, and then it breaks in all directions into most 
lovely vermilion cracks, changing into violet and then into dead 
grey. 

Nearly all round the edge it shows scarlet, and tosses up waves 
which are not unlike the waves of the sea, only they are red hot, and 
the spray is the colour of coral or of blood. Above them there is 
often a beautiful lilac or violet effect. This violet atmosphere of the 
fire is one of the loveliest of the phenomena. 

Sometimes the edge of the voleano gets undermined with its 
fiery caves, and topples over with a crash, and all the time a roaring 
sound goes on like the roaring of the sea. 

And now, as one watches, one suddenly sees a scarlet fountain 
beginning to play in the middle of the lake. At first it is about two 
feet high, with golden spray, then it gets wilder and larger and more 
tumultuous, tossing itself up into the air with a beautiful kind of 
sportiveness—great twistings of fiery liquid are springing high into 
the air, like serpents and griffins. It really is exquisite, and almost 
indescribable. I visited the volcano six times, and generally saw some 
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of these fire fountains, and the roaring, tossing waves at the edge of 
the volcano never ceased. 

Sometimes a thin blue flame broke through the cracks or roared 
up through a chimney at the side. All round the lake is a deposit 
of ¢ Pele’s hair,’ a dun-coloured glassy thread that sticks into one’s 
hand—with numberless little points. In some places it lies so thick 
that it is like a blanket of disagreeable tawny fur. 

It is necessary to look out for a sudden change of wind at 
Kilauea. I had almost to run one day to escape being stifled with 
fumes of sulphur. I picked up a lovely scarlet honeybird which 
had rashly flown that way and met a sulphurous death. 

My last view of the volcano was at night, when its colour was 
nearly that of a primrose. Enormous waves and fountains of fire were 
playing and tossing up wreaths of spray, which sometimes fell almost 
at my feet and lay like red-hot snakes till they cooled into pitchiness. 

While I was there the sky at evening was generally very green, 
and peculiarly lovely in contrast with the orange of the fire. The 
calm, nearly level outline of the distant mountain (Mona Loa), and 
the young tender moon made a delightful relief from the fiery 
terrors in front of me. 

I left Kilauea feeling that: I had seen one of the most wonderful 
sights that the world contains, and I had learnt the lesson that 
even a lake of fire can be beautiful. 

I was even more strongly impressed a few days later when I 
visited the great extinct crater of Haleakala, on the island of Mani. 
It is the largest crater in the world, nine miles in diameter, and it con- 
tains in its hollow fourteen great tumuli or extinct voleanoes—some 
of them 700 feet high. As I watched the scene at sunrise it seemed to 
me that I was not only in another planet, but in another dispensation. 

Except the crater there was nothing to be seen around or below 
me but miles and miles of white clouds, slowly turning pink before 
the coming sun. Above them arose the two far-distant mountain- 
tops, Mona Loa.and Mona Kea, and occasionally there was a rent in 
the great tracts of cloud and a bit of blue sea appeared. The 
vast crater yawned in the immediate foreground, a deathly, aban- 
doned place, but not without the beauty which almost always marks 
Nature’s works if we have but eyes to see them aright. The strange 
lights and shadows were unlike anything which I have ever beheld 
before or since. The colours of the tumuli were dim but splendid, 
going through the range of dull purple, dull pink, dull brown, dull 
yellow, dull green. The floor of the crater was grey and black, com- 
posed of the dust of lava accumulated through centuries, and probably 
never trodden by the foot of man. 

But the reader will be wearied with descriptions of scenery. I 
cannot, however, end this account of Hawaii without adding some 
last words about the priest of Molokai. Friends have said to me 
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since the news of Father Damien’s end has come to us, ‘ You must 
be glad to think that he has passed away to his reward.’ I feel 
that all that God does is best, and that therefore this is best. But 
I do not feel glad except from that highest point of view. Looked at 
with human eyes, it would have seemed to most of us that so useful 
and happy a life might have been prolonged with great blessing to 
himself and to the suffering ones among whom he worked. 

I think that in the last few weeks he had himself begun to feel 
the desires for paradise quickened, as the weariness of the flesh grew 
heavier. Almost the last words he wrote to me were: ‘ My love and 
good wishes to good friend Edward. I try to make slowly my way 
of the cross, and hope soon to be on top of my Golgotha.—-Yours 
for ever, J. DAMIEN DE VEUSTER.’ Of course I feel glad and thank- 
ful that I was permitted to go to him. For it was a great cheer 
to him to find how much we in England cared for him and loved 
him, and he and I had always great pleasure in each other’s company. 
His talk was simple and friendly and animated; but at any moment 
he could retire into his hidden life if the occasion arose. He im- 
pressed me very much when I stopped to bathe during my first 
walk with him by the quiet way in which he sat down and read and 
prayed till I was ready to walk on, and then by the delighted way 
in which he pointed out to me all the objects of interest. 

Some of my happiest times at Molokai were spent in the little 
balcony of his house, shaded by a honeysuckle in blossom, sketching 
him and listening to what he said. Sometimes I sang hymns to him 
—among others, ‘ Brief life is here our portion,’ ‘ Art thou weary, 
art thou languid?’ and ‘Safe home in port.’ The lepers sometimes 
often came up to watch my progress, and it was pleasant to see how 
happy and at home they were. Their poor faces were often swelled 
and drawn and distorted, with bloodshot goggle-eyes; but I felt less 
horror than I expected at their strange aspect. ‘There was generally 
a number of them playing in the garden below us. 

One day I asked him if he would like to send a message to 
Cardinal Manning. He replied that it was not for such as he to 
send a message to so great a dignitary, but after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he said, ‘I send my humble respects and thanks.’ 

He was very anxious that I should attend his church services, 
though as they were in Hawaiian I could not understand what was 
said. He pressed me to sing in his choir, and was delighted when I 
sang ‘ Adeste fideles ’ with the boys, and some of the tunes that the 
ariston played. He had his own private communion in the church 
on Sunday morning, followed by a general service, at which there 
were about eighty lepers present. 

He seldom talked of himself except in answer to questions, and he 
had always about him the simplicity of a great man—‘clothed with 
humility.’ He was not a sentimental kind of man, end I was therefore 
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the more pleased that he gave me a little card of flowers from Jerusalem, 
and wrote on it, ‘ To Edward Clifford, from his leper friend, J. Damien.’ 
He also wrote in my Bible the words, ‘I was sick, and ye visited me.’ 
He liked looking at the pictures which were in it, especially the 
two praying hands of Albert Direr and a picture of Broadlands. I 
told him all the names of the friends who had given me presents for 
him, and he asked questions, and was evidently touched and happily 
surprised that English Protestants should love him. 

I gave him on Christmas Day a copy of Faber’s hymns which had 
been sent him by Lady Grosvenor's three children. He read over 
the childishly written words on the title-page, ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’ and said very sweetly that he 
should read and value the book. He was notably fond of children, 
and solicitous about three little girls who had been removed to 
Honolulu. 

Christmas Day was, of course, a feast, and in the evening the lepers 
had an entertainment and acted little scenes in their biggest hall. 
The ariston played its best between whiles. To English people it 
would probably have seemed a dreary entertainment, but the excite- 
ment was great.‘ Belshazzar’s feast was a truly wonderful represen- 
tation, and not much more like Belshazzar’s feast than like most 
other scenes. The stage was very dark, and all the lepers seemed to 
take their turns in walking on and off it. Belshazzar had his face 
. down on the table, buried in his arms, nearly all the time, and it 
really seemed as if he might be asleep. Nobody did anything 
particular, and it was difficult to say who was intended for Daniel. 
I think the queen-mother was a little boy. 

I obtained while I was in the islands a report Father Damien had 
written of the state of things at Molokai, and I think it will be 
interesting to give a portion of it in his own words. 


By special providence of our Divine Lord, who during His public life showed a 
particular sympathy for the lepers, my way was traced towards Kalawao in May 
1873. I was then thirty-three years of age, enjoying a robust good health. 

About eighty of the lepers were in the hospital; the others, with a very few 
Kokuas (helpers), had taken their abode further up towards the valley. They had 
cut down the old pandanus or punhala groves to build their houses, though a great 
many had nothing but branches of castor-oil trees with which to construct their 
small shelters. These frail frames were covered with ki leaves or with sugar-cane 
leaves, the best ones with pili grass. I myself was sheltered during several weeks 
under the single pandanus tree which is preserved up to the present in the church- 
yard. Under such primitive roofs were living pell-mell, without distinction of age 
or sex, old or new cases, all more or less strangers one to another, those unfortunate 
outcasts of society. They passed their time with playing cards, hula (native dances), 
drinking fermented ki-root beer, home-made alcohol, and with the sequels of all 
this. Their clothes were far from being clean and decent, on account of the scarcity 
of water, which had to be brought at that time from a great distance. (The state 
of the sufferers was almost unbearable to a new-comer.) Many a time in fulfilling 
my priestly duty at their domiciles I have been compelled to run outside to breathe 
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fresh air. To counteract the bad smell I made myself accustomed to the use of 
tobacco, whereupon the smell of the pipe preserved me somewhat from carrying in 
my clothes the noxious odour of the lepers, At that time the progress of the disease 
was fearful, and the rate of mortality very high. The miserable condition of the 
settlement gave it the name of a living graveyard, which name, I am happy to state, 
is to-day no longer applicable to our place. 


When Father Damien first arrived at Molokai the lepers could 
only obtain water by carrying it from the gulch on their poor shoulders; 
they had also to take their clothes to some distance when they required 
washing, and it was no wonder that they lived in a very dirty state. 

But in the summer of 1873 some water-pipes were sent them, and 
all the able lepers went to work to lay them and to build a small re- 
servoir. Since then the settlement has been supplied with good 
water for drinking, bathing, and washing, and lately the water arrange- 
ments have been perfected, under Government auspices, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Sproull. 

The water supply of Molokai was a pleasant subject with Father 
Damien. He had been much exercised about it, and was greatly 
excited one day at hearing that at the end of a valley called Wai- 
hanau, rather more than a mile from Kalanpaga, there was a natural 
reservoir. 

He set out with two white men and some of his boys, and travelled 
up the valley till he came, with the greatest delight, to a nearly cir- 
cular basin of most delicious ice-cold water. Its diameter was seventy- 
two feet by fifty-five, and not far from the bank they found, on sounding 
it, that it was eighteen feet deep. There it lay at the foot of a high 
cliff, and he was told by the natives that there had never been a 
drought in which this basin had failed. So clear, sweet water was 
henceforth available for all who needed it. 

The housing during those first years was terribly bad. The 
lepers had nothing but small, damp huts, and nearly all of them 
were prostrate on their beds, covered with ugly sores, and looking 
perfectly miserable. In 1874 a ‘cona’ (south) wind blew down most 
of their wretched, rotten abodes, and the poor sufferers lay shivering 
in the wind and rain, with clothes and blankets wet through. Ina 
few days the grass beneath their sleeping-mats began to emit a ‘ very 
unpleasant vapour.’ ‘I at once,’ said Father Damien, ‘called the 
attention of our sympathising agent to the fact, and very soon there 
arrived several schooner-loads of scantling to build solid frames with, 
and all lepers in distress received, on application, the necessary 
material for the erection of decent houses.’ Friends sent them 
rough boards and shingles and flooring. Some of the lepers had a 
little money, and hired carpenters. ‘For those without means the 
priest, with his leper boys, did the work of erecting a good many 
small houses.’ 

Tn those days the poorer lepers had scarcely enough to cover 
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their nakedness. They often suffered greatly from cold and destitu- 
tion. They were feverish, and they coughed badly, terrible swellings 
began, and often the poor creatures were so hopeless that they quietly 
gave themselves up to the ravages of the disease without an effort 
to stem its progress. They presented a downcast appearance, and 
soon became total wrecks. When they were not disabled they 
passed their time in drinking and playing cards. Only a few culti- 
vated the fields. 

They had almost no medicines, and it was a common sight to see 
them going about in lamentable want of a few rags or a little lint 
for their sores. Sometimes women and children prostrated by the 
disease were cast out to die with no shelter but a stone wall. 

Father Damien was not hopeless about the discovery of a cure for 
leprosy. ‘But, to my knowledge, it has not yet been found,’ he said. 
‘ Perchance, in the near future, through the untiring perseverance of 
physicians, a cure may be found.’ He felt very strongly that it was 
not right to forcibly separate husbands and wives. He said that to 
do so gave the sufferers pains and agonies that were worse than the 
disease itself. And when they ceased to care it was worse still, for 
then they plunged into a vicious course of life. When new-comers 
arrived at Molokai there were plenty of old residents ready to preach 
to them the terrible axiom, ‘ Aole kanawai ma keia wahi ’—‘ In this 
place there is nolaw.’ With the greatest indignation Father Damien 
heard this doctrine proclaimed in public and private, and with the 
whole force of his being he set himself to combat it. 

Along the base of the cliffs there grows very abundantly a plant 
which the natives call ‘ Ki’ (Dracena terminalis), and from the root 
of which, when cooked and fermented, they make a highly intoxicat- 
ing liquid. When Father Damien arrived he found that the practice 
of distilling this horrible drink was carried on largely. The natives 
who fell under its influence forgot all decency and ran about nude, 
acting as if they were stark mad. 

The brave man, having discovered that certain members of the 
police were in league with the evil-doers, set to work and went round 
the settlement with ‘ threats and persuasions,’ till he had induced the 
culprits to deliver up the instruments which were used for distilling. 
Some of the most guilty persons were convicted, but they were 
pardoned on giving a promise that they would never offend again. 


As there were'so many dying people (says Father Damien) my priestly duty 
towards them often gave me the opportunity to visit them at their domiciles, and 
although my exhortations were especially addressed to the prostrated, often they 
would fall upon the ears of public sinners, who, little by little, became conscious of 
the consequences of their wicked lives, and began to reform, and thus, with the hope 
in a merciful Saviour, gave up their bad habits. 

Kinduess to all, charity to the needy, a sympathising hand to the sufferers and 
the dying, in conjunction with a solid religious instruction to my listeners, have 


3M 2 
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been my constant means to introduce moral habits among the lepers. I am happy 
to say that, assisted by the local administration, my labours here, which seemed to- 
be almost in vain at the beginning, have, thanks to a kind Providence, been greatly 
crowned with success. 


Father Damien is now called to join that mystical body of Christ 
which is the ‘ blessed company of all faithful people,’ and I think it- 
will surprise him little when among them he meets men and women 
of other Christian bodies than that to which he belonged, who have 
given their lives, as he has done, to the leprous, the foul, and the evil. 
All were filled with the same divine life; all were inspired with the 
love and the faith of God; all are counted worthy to walk in robes 
of white. Differences of creed separate us, pitifully here, but some 
day we shall perhaps find that the church’s dictum, ‘quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ is true in a deeper and broader sense 
than that in which she has generally used it, and that a great family 
is ours of too long unrecognised brothers and sisters. 

Of Damien’s last hours we as yet know nothing, but we are sure 
that he met his end with a holy calm and with perfect resignation to 
the will of God. 

All that is mortal of him lies in the little graveyard by the blue 
sea, where one by one his beloved flock have been laid. The long 


sad wail of the lepers has been heard day after day for their friend, 


and many hearts are sore. 
The strong, active figure and the cheery voice are no longer to 


be found at Molokai. God’s will be done. 


EpWARD CLIFFORD. 





TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM 
WASTED IN THE SEA. 
(A REJOINDER.) 


ABSENCE from England until the month of April prevented my 
either seeing or making any answer to Mr. Thomas Scrutton’s reply 
to my paper in the March number of this Review, in time for its 
appearance in the May number. 

Mr. Scrutton’s high position as chairman of the Chamber of 
Shipping entitles all he says on the subject of shipping to careful 
and respectful consideration ; it also affords reasonable ground for 
thinking that when he has spoken, all that can be said has been 
said in support of the shipowners’ views. 

He dissents strongly from what he describes as the two leading 
assertions of my paper: (1) That twelve millions per annum are 
wasted in the sea. (2) That the conditions on which insurances 
can be effected make such a result possible, and that to remedy 
this, underwriting by individuals should cease to exist. 

Mr. Scrutton endeavours to prove the alleged loss of twelve 
millions as double the real loss, by taking the tonnage of vessels 
totally lost for the year 1886-7 and multiplying it by 25 (10+15, 
ship and cargo), which gives 5,250,000. He also takes ‘ registered” 
tonnage instead of ‘ British ’ (this explains the discrepancy between 
his tonnage and Mr. Mulhall’s), as ‘ tonnage registered’ by no means 
includes all British shipping, and the figures he gives are for one 
year only. I prefer to take what Mr. Mulball gives as the average, 
260,000 tons. As this, however, would only give (as two authorities 
in the City triumphantly write) six millions and a half, instead of 
twelve, I am considered by all three as utterly routed; and so I 
should be, if there were no other loss of property at sea than such 
as occurs when ship and cargo are both totally lost. 

But that isnot the case. What isthe precise value of the property 
thus lost apart from cases of total loss cannot, in the absence of 
authentic official returns, be stated; something, however, may be 
gathered from the fact that out of 10,670 casualties to ships in 
the year 1886-7, only 1,082 were total losses, the remaining 9,588 
having sustained loss of various degree, but all stopping short of 
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total loss. I cannot, of course, explain how Mr. Mulhall gets his 
figures, but presume that the minor losses, as serious damage to 
ship, damage to and destruction of cargo, cargo thrown overboard, 
and the like, owing to their much greater number (ten to one), may 
make up the difference, or at least much the greater part of it, a 
view which seems to be taken by an authority whose opinion I shall 
give further on.! 

That the loss, apart from total loss of both ship and cargo, con- 
stitutes a very large factor in the question will be seen from the 
following extract from a letter written (May 7, 1889) by a gentleman 
who manages the insurance business of one of the best managed steam 
fleets we have: ‘ There is a practice adopted by some owners of in- 
suring their vessels on a low valuation against all risks’ (total and 
partial), ‘and then taking out an additional policy recoverable in the 
event of total loss only on a certain additional sum described as 
“‘ Equipresent.”’ . . . ‘ The policy effected against total loss in such 
cases costs 40 or 50 per cent. less than the ordinary policy—e.g. sup- 
posing the premium on the latter to be eight guineas per annum, 
the policy against total loss only might be effected for 4/. 10s. per 
cent.’ 

It will thus be seen that the sum total of total losses only is by 
no means the same thing as the sum total of all losses. 

So far as this letter enables us to judge what sum the aggregate 
of the 9,588 partial losses amounts to, it stands thus: As 6,500,000/. 
is to 4/1. 108. so is 5,633,000/. to 3/. 18s8., the latter sum being the 
difference in the two rates of premium. These two sums amount 
to 12,133,000/. 

It is difficult to think that Mr. Scrutton was ignorant of this 
vital point, and still more difficult to think that a man in his posi- 
tion would, for the sake of a temporary victory, condescend to a 
‘suppressio veri.’ I am compelled therefore to suppose this grave 
omission to be an inadvertency—that he forgot it. It is, how- 
ever, at least clear that his omission of this important factor 
in the case is altogether fatal to his objection to Mr. Mulhall’s 
figures. Lest any doubt, however, should remain, I will cite an 

.authority whose opinion the shipowners themselves will hardly 
dispute. . 

1 A side-light may, perhaps, be considered to be thrown on this subject by the case 
of collieries. When the winter explosions take place, and a great number of men are 
killed (the details of which appear in all the papers), it is frequently said by writers 
that this loss of life is the price at which our fireside comforts are obtained ; and it is 
assumed that the total of losses by explosions which for the time engross and sadden the 
public mind would represent the total loss of life connected with coal mining, or at 
least well on toit. But it was found by the Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines 
that, taking the ten years 1875-1884, less than 23 (22-9) per cent. of the lives lost 
‘were caused by explosions, the remaining 77 per cent. consistingof the ones and twos 


and threes killed by falls of roof and other miscellaneous accidents, which excite no 
general interest at all in the public mind. 


’ 
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The editor of the Nautical Magazine says on this point : ‘In the 
present case, however, it is possible that Mr. Mulhall is more sinned 
against than sinning. If Mr. Plimsoll had asked Mr. Mulhall, he 
would probably have been told that the 18,900,000/. did not only 
represent the value of vessels and cargoes which were totally lost, 
but also the extent of all damage sustained by vessels and their 
cargoes, on voyages which were ultimately completed.’ 

I think it will be admitted that unless Mr. Mulhall’s figures are 
disproved by better evidence than Mr. Scrutton’s, there is no need to 
abandon them at present at least, for it would certainly be unwise 
to discard an estimate formed by an unbiassed statist because it 
could be said of it that it was open to doubt, in favour of another 
estimate which is demonstrably wrong. 

Here I venture upon a suggestion. I am trying my utmost to 
bring about that we shall be supplied in future by the Government 
with accurate, authentic, and official returns of the sums actually paid 
in respect of all claims for loss or damage to property at sea; there is 
no difficulty, the Board of Trade already requires returns from farmers, 
bankers, and limited companies of many kinds. Yet losses of pro- 
perty at sea are surely of equal importance. Will Mr. Scrutton use 
his great influence with the Chamber of Shipping to induce the 
Chamber to memorialise the Board of Trade to obtain these returns 
for us? At present the odd thing is that I alone ask for this; not 
one of my four hostile critics who denounce my figures has yet 
uttered one word in favour of really trustworthy information being 
collected. 

I will now take Mr. Scrutton’s second point, viz. that I assert ‘ the 
present conditions on which insurances can be effected make such 
a result possible, and that to remedy this, underwriting by indivi- 
duals should cease to exist.’ That was and is certainly my contention, 
and I supported it by many considerations and statements of fact, 
which I hope have carried more weight with most people than they 
appear to have carried to Mr. Scrutton’s mind. 

Inter alia, I gave in four brief paragraphs these results : the first, 
that in the case of eleven steamers the entire actual loss per cent. 
per annum was less than one per cent.; in the second, that where 
34,000/. had been paid for premiums the claims had not exceeded a 
few hundred pounds; in the third, that in a fleet of nearly one 
hundred vessels the claims were for less than one per cent.; and in 
the fourth, that with an aggregate value of steamers over one million 
sterling, the annual loss averaged only 7s. 2d. per cent. I venture 
to submit that this was weighty evidence of what can be accomplished 
by care to diminish loss, but Mr. Scrutton disposes of it all by 
saying: ‘An average of the result of three years’ working is too 
limited a time within which to form a correct estimate as to the 
profitable working of an insurance account. A period of at least 
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ten years is needed to draw any reliable conclusion, and on this 
ground I feel bound to reject the inferences drawn in the illus- 
trations 1 to 4.’ (Yet in the opening page of his paper Mr. Scrutton 
gives the tonnage lost in one year only as sufficient evidence to 
upset Mr. Mulhall’s estimate of loss, and the result which he con- 
siders these one year’s figures sustain he states in italics to give it 
emphasis. ) 

Mr. Scrutton proceeds: ‘and also the illustrations numbered 
5 and 6, which, as they deal only with the experience of two firms, 
are consequently on too narrow a basis to prove a general statement.’ 
Well, the limits of space in this Review prevent multiplication 
of instances ; yet, as in one of these two cases the experience of the 
firm instanced extended over more than twenty years, during which 
they had had no loss, and in the other extended over a similar time, 
with thirty ships, and only one lost (by fire), I submit they afford 
at least a valuable indication of how safety may be promoted by 
needful care. 

As, however, the evidence I adduced seems to Mr. Scrutton in- 
sufficient to establish my contention that the system of insurance 
ashore conduces much more to safety than that of insurance on pro- 
perty afloat, I will just glance at the former system in one only of 
its sixty-one aspects. A millowner in Lancashire seeks to insure his 
mill; he applies to an office stating his object, and is supplied by the 
office with a form of ‘ proposal for an insurance of a cotton mill,’ which 
contains nineteen diagrams of mills, showing the relation of the parts 
more liable to risk from fire with the other parts of the mill. 

It was found that fires originated in the scutching or cleaning 
room more frequently than elsewhere, therefore insurance companies 
quoted much lower premiums where the millowner consented to put 
up an outhouse entirely apart from the mill for this purpose, and 
where this was not possible, then at least outside the main building, 
with or without a passage, which must have iron doors at each end, &c., 
and the diagrams illustrate the various degrees of isolation and show 
the rate of premium charged in each. Very numerous, too, are the 
other differentiating conditions of the mills, and the consequent 
variation in the amount of premium. 

To give another instance. A friend of mine, who held a large stock 
farm, was using a steam-driven disintegrator for grinding oyster- 
shells for his poultry ; the insurance agent strongly objected, as the 
particles of shell getting into the journal boxes or bearings would 
create great heat, &c., and the result was a condition endorsed upon 
his policy that nothing harder than locust beans should be fed to 
the disintegrator. Instances could be indefinitely multiplied. 

Now I submit that all this care greatly diminishes risk of fire, 
and that similar inquiry and examination beforehand, and similar 
continuing conditions, would greatly diminish losses at sea. 
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I think it commends itself to one’s common-sense that, if risks 
were covered in large amounts only, so as to compel careful previous 
examination and the adoption of certain precautions, vessels would 
proceed to sea in an infinitely better condition to meet bad weather 
than some of them do at present, and that our losses of property all 
round would be reduced to the small amount found necessary to cover 
them now by Messrs. Wilson and many other firms and companies. 

Mr. Scrutton next says: ‘It is an error for Mr. Plimsoll to 
assume that the premium required by underwriters on the steamers 
managed by Sir Donald Currie runs up to eight or nine guineas per 
cent.’ My answer is, that I have not done so, either expressly or 
by implication. : 

On the contrary, I wrote these words: ‘ eight or nine guineas are 
the prices which are charged per cent. per annum for insuring 
steamers under ordinary management ;’ and further on these: ‘ the 
average loss on cargo-carrying steamers was such that underwriters 
found it necessary to charge from eight to nine guineas per cent. 
per annum.’ 

I next note: ‘It is a great mistake, however, to assume, as Mr. 
Plimsoll does, that large shipowners in the regular “ lines” are free 
from losses.’ I assumed nothing; but I did give in very many 
instances their extremely low rate of loss. 

Mr. Scrutton says: ‘I have only now to examine the underwriting 
record. I am virtually asked by Mr. Plimsoll to believe that private 
underwriters are born fools—that they write risks, not knowing what 
they underwrite. . . . They have in Lloyd’s Register Book,’ &c., and 
on page 337 he repeats: ‘in Lloyd’s Register Book underwriters find 
the fullest information as to the state of the vessel.’ My reply is, 
that I expressly referred to Lloyd’s Register Book, and said that they 
could and did obtain from it certain valuable information, enumerating 
every detail Mr. Scrutton says they get, and actually says it as areply 
tome. I said, however, that Lloyd’s Register Book was necessarily 
silent upon many important factors in the question of unseaworthiness 
—as surplus buoyancy, number of crew, nature of cargo and voyage, 
&e.—all of which would be ascertained and stipulated for if a ship 
were insured for the whole amount covered with one company, whose 
self-interest would then lead it to make the special investigation 
which is not now made. 

I adhere to every word used and every statement made by me 
in describing the modus operandi of insuring a ship, as true and 
as accurate; and I do so, it is needless to say, with added confidence, 
seeing that Mr. Scrutton does not destroy any part of my statement, 
but indulges in talk about born fools, and then quotes a long list of 
rates paid for insurance of goods to Calcutta. 

The next statement of Mr. Scrutton’s which seems to call for 
remark is as follows :— 
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Mr. Plimsoll says, ‘ Underwriting by individuals should cease to exist.’ This is 
like crying for the moon ; no power on earth (!) can give it you. The private under- 
writer is as rooted in the commercial system of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales as the British Constitution itself is rooted in the national system. It is 
merely wasting breath to talk about such a thing.’ 


Well, Ido not agree with him that the private underwriter’s busi- 
ness is as unassailable as the British Constitution ; but even if it 
were, the British Constitution itself has, within my time, survived 
many much more serious attacks upon it than would be involved in 
regulating the business of underwriters. 

If it is shown to the satisfaction of the public mind that that 
business, as at present carried on, is responsible, as I firmly believe it 
is, for very much of the enormous loss of property and life which 
annually occurs at sea, no talk about the British Constitution or of 
erying for the moon will long stand against its reformation. 

It must not be lost sight of that, whilst through the agency of 
insurance all losses at sea are ultimately paid for by the public, 
the profits remain with the shipowners ; if, therefore, it can be shown 
that the shipowner works without any fear of loss because it is all 
transferred to the taxpayer in increased prices, the latter will 
certainly demand that, failing the shipowner, then somebody, with 
an influential voice in the management of the ship, shall assume a 
pecuniary interest in her safe arrival at. port. 

With the exception of one important point, with which I will deal 
later on, the remainder of Mr. Scrutton’s paper comments upon some 
of my statements separately, and in one case at least refutes my 
statement fully. It is in relation to the number of ships ‘ broken 
up.’ I was entirely wrong, and Mr. Scrutton is as entirely right, if 
the figures he gives are, as I have no doubt they are, correct. I had 
not seen the returns he quotes, but I admit that this is no excuse. 
I ought to have known more or else have been silent on the matter, 
and I accept his castigation with promises of amendment. Moreover, 
I am glad Mr. Scrutton is right, for it shows that there is a great 
improvement going on in a department where I supposed erroneously 
that things had relapsed into‘ as you were.’ The Act (with its 
amending Acts) passed on the occasion of my ‘unpardonable violence’ 
in the House has borne a better crop than I was aware of. ‘I suppose 
I was too intent upon what remained to be done to think of what 
had been accomplished, and Mr. Scrutton shows that 3,146 unsea- 
worthy ships have been broken up under its operation. 

(N.B.—In passing I may remark that this Act, the operation of 
which is quoted with approval by Mr. Scrutton, was, like all reforms, 
bitterly denounced when it was under consideration.) 

In writing the words, ‘ Shipbreaking has gone out entirely many 
years ago,’ I had in my mind the state of matters before the sitting 
of the Royal Commission which was the result of my first appeal. 
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To show that I correctly described the then existing state of affairs, 
I cite Mr. M. Wawn, who was examined by the chairman of that 
Commission (the Duke of Somerset) :— 


‘ You are a surveyor under the Board of Trade ? ’—‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Have you known many ships broken up on account of their age ; because we 
have been told that in the case of colliers they are hardly ever broken up, but that 
they go on till they sink? ’—‘I cannot say that I know of any cases where they 
have been broken up.’ 

‘What becomes of these old vessels? Do they go on till they are lost ?’—*I 
suppose so.’ (Minutes of evidence, p. 123.) 


I believe one witness stated that he had been a surveyor of 
Lloyd’s for twenty-five years, and had never known an instance of a 
vessel being broken up, but time fails me to discover the particulars. 

However, Mr. Wawn’s evidence is sufficient to show the correct- 
ness of my description of affairs, at least up to the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. 

Mr. Scrutton next quotes me as saying (p. 327), ‘A certain class 
of shipowners opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill of 1884,’ and he re- 
plies, ‘ As a matter of fact we all opposed it. No evidence has yet 
been produced that, excepting in a few very exceptional instances, 
vessels are over-insured, in the hope of their being lost.’ The italics 
are mine, and I have marked the words as containing a very remark- 
able admission by high authority: it is, that in a few ‘ exceptional 
instances’ vessels are ‘ over-insured in the hope of their being lost.’ 
Who, I ask, ever alleged more? Who said these instances were 
other than exceptional? Mr. Scrutton admits my whole contention 
on the point. If my proposed reform of underwriting is carried, 
which I earnestly hope it will be, even Mr. Scrutton must admit that 
these ‘ exceptional cases’ could not possibly occur. What insurance 
company would have insured for 36,000/. a vessel which the owner 
had bought for and valued at 15,000/.? Yet this case is given on 
the high authority of the late Lord Iddesleigh. 

He next notes this passage of mine: ‘The several underwriters 
are not in any case incorporated ; they are thus unable to take joint 
action.’ And he replies, ‘ Nothing, as a matter of fact, is more com- 
mon than for private underwriters to take joint action.’ This point 
I most emphatically deny, and gladly remit, even to the underwriters 
themselves, to decide whether Mr. Scrutton is right or whether I 
am. Mr. Scrutton’s language, however, implies approval of joint 
action, and this only it is I want to make inevitable. 

Mr. Scrutton’s next criticism is very peculiar, and makes one think 
his usual shrewdness must have deserted him for the time. He quotes 
from my paper: (p. 333) ‘Mr. Mannering says, “ Bare indemnity 
for property destroyed is the very backbone of our business—it is our 
sheet-anchor” ’—i.e. in fire as opposed to marine insurance. Mr. 
Scrutton adds these words :— 
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This instance occurred in my own experience. A few years since I was per- 
sonally interested in the purchase of a public hall, which was found to be badly 
built; a fire broke out in a warehouse adjoining, and the hall was burned; the 
insurance company elected to reinstate the building, and had to comply with the 
Building Acts when doing so, thus giving me a much better hall than I originally 
held. What becomes of Mr. Mannering’s ‘bare indemnity’ theory in an actual 
case of fire insurance of this kind ? 


Upon reading this I went into the City and called at random at a 
fire insurance office, and asked the first gentleman I saw who was dis- 
engaged, ‘If a man insures a building against fire with you, and the 
building is afterwards burnt, what happens?’ He replied, ‘ The owner 
gives us notice and we send our surveyor, and the owner then sends 
in his claim.’ ‘What then?’ ‘ Well, if it is a reasonable claim, or 
anything like reasonable, we pay it.’ ‘You don’t then rebuild the 
premises?’ ‘Not if we can avoid it, for it involves a good deal of 
trouble, and besides, the money payment is better for both sides, as 
the owner can vary the plan and height of the building if he thinks 
fit; but if the demand upon us is excessive, or at any rate such as we 
do not think it right to pay, we exercise our reserved right, and 
decide upon reinstatement, but this is not very common.’ 

I thanked my informant and went to another office, where the 
dialogue was repeated in nearly the same language. 

It is evident, however, that in any case the incident does not 
afford a shadow of evidence that the principle upon which claims for 
damage by fire are settled is not that of indemnity merely. 

Mr. Scrutton’s next criticism is upon the following statement, 
p- 348: ‘The number of missing ships shows a very large 
increase,’ to which he replies, ‘The official returns absolutely 
negative this random statement.’ 

Now as Mr. Scrutton introduces this part of his paper in the 
following impressive words :— 


I have now only to respectfully submit that Mr. Plimsoll does himself an in- 
justice and his cause an injury by many of his remarks, some of which (and some 
only) I will subjoin and briefly comment upon: 


I thought the statement in question must have been made by me, 
though I could not recollect having made it. I therefore took the 
trouble to re-read my paper throughout, and do not find that I have 
anywhere used these words. At last, however, I found the following 
passage, containing a quotation from the Economist, which reads 
as follows :— 


Although a small number of shipowners would object, they would be only of 
that class described by the Economist when it says, ‘The number of missing 
ships shows a very large increase, and the question arises, “To what is the growth 
due?” That it is in some measure attributable to the nefarious practices of a few 
shipowners, who traffic in human lives by sending coffin-ships to sea, there is, 
unfortunately, little reason to doubt.’ 
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My share of blame here is, that I failed to give the date of the 
Economist (the 1st of December, 1883), but as my only object was 
to quote the opinion of the Economist of ‘a few shipowners,’ and 
not at all to call attention to missing ships, perhaps I thought 
the date of an opinion unimportant. I see the omission was not 
unimportant, and accept the full blame for it. But as to Mr. 
Scrutton, was there not something rather more serious than a want 
of candour in his treatment of this quotation? He first curtails it so 
much as to make it meaningless in the sense of its writer, and then, 
knowing it was the Economist speaking, attributes the truncated 
words to me, and lastly uses them to put a statement to the front 
which the whole context shows it was not in my mind to advance. 

I now come to the last of Mr. Scrutton’s criticisms on my state- 
ments. It is headed, p. 350 :— 

What, then, about the ninety (! !!) which every year sail from or for our shores, 


each with its twenty or thirty men, as full of life, of purpose, of hope as yourself, 
and are never heard of more—never more ? 


Such is the quotation from my paper. Now for Mr. Scrutton’s 
comment :— 


If Mr. Plimsoll is speaking of the mercantile marine ‘ registered in the United 
Kingdom,’ this is mere wild talk. His statement cannot be justified. Vessels 
‘never heard of more’ must be ‘ missing vessels;’ ninety vessels with twenty or 
thirty men would mean from 1,800 to 2,700 lives lost annually in missing ships. 
But the official returns of the lives lost in missing ships completely disprove this 
statement. Such a sentence ought never to have been written. It does harm alike 
to Mr. Plimsoll and the cause he has so much at heart. 


Well, Mr. Scrutton takes exception to my undoubtedly inaccurate 
expression, ‘ twenty or thirty.’ I might perhaps plead that the state- 
ment is obviously not intended as precise, and would not probably 
mislead a candid reader, but I will not shelter myself thus. It was 
an almost unpardonable want of care. I ought to have spared no 
trouble to get the precise figures, and I can scarcely forgive myself 
for not doing so. 

But how stands the case on Mr. Scrutton’s own showing? He 
says, in a footnote, that the average annual loss of life in missing 
steamers for the eleven years ending in 1885 was 265, and the 
average annual life loss in sailing vessels was 629. He is dreadfully 
shocked that, instead of giving the actual number of lives lost, I 
spoke of twenty or thirty per ship; but as to the ghastly fact, 
that 894 precious human lives are lost yearly in missing ships 
alone, he has not a word to say on it, but dismisses my whole state- 
ment with the impressive words, ‘such a sentence ought never to 
have been written. It does harm alike to Mr. Plimsoll and the cause 
he has so much at heart.’ I claim that mutato nomine de te fabula 
narratur. 
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Eight hundred and ninety-four lives lost per annum in missing 
ships alone! Mr. Scrutton thinks it decent to dismiss the whole 
matter with the words, ‘such a sentence ought never to have 
been written,’ &c. 

But I take leave to say that the subject shall not be so dismissed, 
at least with my acquiescence ; neither do I believe that the people 
of England will allow it to be so dismissed. What! are not 894 
lives, violently terminated, per annum—with all the attendant 
misery to wives and children—enough for Mr. Scrutton? Are we 
to wait until they amount to 2,000 or more yearly before he can 
eondescend to one word of comment upon it? And at whose door 
does a very large proportion of this awful loss of life lie? It lies in 
part at the doors of the people Mr. Scrutton refers to when he speaks 
of ‘the very exceptional instances in which vessels are over-insured 
in the hope of their being lost;’ it lies in part to those he again 
refers to when he says: ‘I have, however, always been ready to admit 
that, after every reasonable allowance has been made for the state of 
the weather and other causes, which, I fear, must always occasion 
loss of life at sea, a margin remains which is clearly preventible.’ 
It lies in part at the doors of those referred to by the Economist, 
when it speaks of ‘ the nefarious practices of a few shipowners who 
traffic in human lives by sending coffin-ships to sea ;’ it lies in part 
at the doors of those shipowners referred to by Mr. Laing, the member 
for Leith (see Hansard, vol. 288, p. 713), when he says: .‘ Neither 
the lives of those on board, nor the thought of desolate homes, affected 
the cupidity of such owners.’ And in part it lies at the doors of the 
men designated by a cabinet minister formerly at the Board of Trade 
as ship-knackers, but it does not lie at the doors of the great majority 
of the shipowners of this country, for whom I again express my respect 
for the manner in which (in spite of the temptation arising from the 
competition in freights by less scrupulous men) they conduct their 
business. 

It is to check the death-dealing work of these people that I 
write, and I now add gladly that, having read and carefully con- 
sidered all that a chairman of the Chamber of Shipping can urge 
against the reform of underwriting, I find the position I took up in 
March absolutely untouched, and I say now to the people of England, 
with all the confidence of assured conviction, that, if we once secure 
that underwriting be reformed in the sense indicated, our losses at 
sea will be enormously diminished. I now come tothe point reserved 
in the earlier part of this rejoinder. 

Mr. Scrutton cites Sir Thomas Farrar as stating, in regard to mis- 
sing vessels, ‘ It will be, I am quite certain, very misleading indeed 
to attribute these losses [missing vessels] to preventible unworthiness 
or to overloading.’ Yet one of the Annual Reports of the Board of 
Trade (his own department) says that ‘no less than forty [ships] 
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appear to have foundered from unseaworthiness :’ this refers to one 
year only. (Had these vessels been insured as cotton mills are, 
chiefly in one sum, would the offices taking the risks have allowed 
a single one of them to have sailed in an unseaworthy condition ? ) 

Of course it would be misleading to attribute ‘ these losses’ &c. 
Who doubts it? I never for a moment so attributed them, but as 
to a part of them—and I fear a considerable part—it would not only 
be misleading, but contrary to ascertained facts, to attribute them to 
anything else. It is the old story, however carefully you may limit 
your statement to a portion of the shipowners, and to a part of the 
losses—however careful you may be to state, as I stated in March, 
that I referred only to a small portion of the shipowners; that I 
held the great majority of shipowners in high honour for that, with 
many facilities for wrongdoing, they were superior to all temptation 
to do wrong—the next time you are criticised you are charged, 
directly or by implication, with slandering the whole body, or, as in 
this case, with speaking of ‘ these losses,’ implying that one’s remarks 
were applied to the whole. If Sir Thomas Farrar were to visit New- 
castle or Swansea, North or South Shields, Cardiff, or any of the 
ports where deadweight cargoes are loaded, and were to talk to pilots 
and harbourmasters as to the seagoing condition of some of the 
ships that pass under their notice, he would find that the probable 
loss of many ships has been frequently spoken of from their condition 
—which ships have subsequently never been heard of. 

As, however, he is not likely to do this, I can tell him of some at 
least. On one occasion I was told of a ship (I suppress her name, 
I am neither so young nor so strong as when I stood, without back- 
ing-down, before twelve actions at once) which had sailed the day 
before. My informant told me he was in great fear she would be 
lost, she was so deeply loaded; let it be borne in mind the vessel 
was not then lost, but that she would be he was convinced. That 
vessel was never heard of again. 

A dockmaster in Wales—whose name, of course, I don’t give— 
spoke to me of a ship he had passed out of the dock a day or two 
before. Her condition, he said, was shameful: she was very deep 
and had a list upon her ; he expressed great fear of the result. That 
vessel was never heard of more. 

An Admiral (I fear it is now a late Admiral) wrote to me from 
Constantinople, telling me that the captain of a grain-laden steamer 
from the Black Sea, which had recently sailed from Constantinople 
for England, was so sure his vessel, from her heavy load, could not 
contend successfully with bad weather in the Bay, that he had made 
a parcel of his watch and spare clothing and consigned them to his 
wife by the captain of another ship, in case ‘anything happened’ to 
his own. Something did happen, for that was the last which was 
heard of her. 
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One of the officers of a steamer which was sailing from Leith 
was hailed by a friend from a boat alongside, who had come to 
the ship for the express purpose of urging him not to go in her, 
she was so very deep in the water. The officer answered that if he 
did not go he should never get employment in another ship, that he 
had a family, and dare not throw himself out of employment; but, 
just as they were saying good-bye, the officer asked his friend to wait 
a few minutes, went below, made a parcel of his best uniform, his 
money, and his watch, and sent them by his friend to his wife: it 
would be something, he said, if they met bad weather (bad weather 
to ships loaded as this was is almost certain loss). Poor wife! it 
was the last proof of love and care she was ever to have from him— 
for that ship was not again heard of. 

A late secretary of Lloyd’s (Underwriters’) Room showed me a 
letter which he had received from a lady. It was from a young 
ship’s-officer, to whom she was engaged to be married. He speaks 
of the dreadful way in which the ship was loaded; says it’s almost 
certain death if the weather is rough ; but says if it’s good enough 
for the captain it’s good enough for him—that he ‘won’t be 
the man to show the white feather,’ &c. &c. I remember well that 
he told me that he had either shown the letter to Mr. Gladstone or 
told the story at Mr. Gladstone’s dinner-table, who said: ‘ What! will 
a man go to sea ina ship which he has such strong reasons for 
thinking unsafe?’ (I am not quoting Mr. Gladstone’s ipsissima 
verba, only the sense of what he said.) 

I answer ‘Yes.’ He will, and very many do, every week. What 
ean they do? To throw up their employment, if they have not 
private means, is starvation, as no other shipowner would employ 
them. Many of them have families, ‘little Dicks’ at home who 
would be hungry when there was nothing to feed them with. And, 
so, taking comfort from the reflection that hitherto they have pulled 
through, and feeling ‘ All men think all men mortal but themselves,’ 
they go, but often with heavy heart, poor fellows. 

I could fill pages with instances, but will content myself with 
only one more. It was comprised in a letter I received from a dead 
man (not the only one of the kind). His ship was laden with 
copper ore—she was terribly deep in the water, and the season 
winter ; inter alia, it contained these words, ‘ For God’s sake, sir, 
don’t relax your efforts for us... we can’t get home unless we 
have fine weather.’ 

When I read that letter the writer and his ship were at the 
bottom of the sea, for she was amongst the ‘ missing.’ 


The same distinguished witness (Mr. Scrutton adds), speaking of Sir Thomas 
Farrar, when examined before the same select committee, uttered these weighty 
words: ‘The argument I want to put forward is this, that the British shipowner 
has not got the carrying trade of the world into his hand by doing what we are 
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sometimes told he has done—by recklessly exposing life and property to loss. This 
commercial success is consistent with the figures I have produced, showing that, 
with the vast increase of the British mercantile marine, safety has not diminished, 
but has increased. 


It is deplorable that such loose and careless language should have 
been used. ‘The British shipowner!’ If Sir Thomas Farrar had 
spoken thus of the great majority of shipowners the most ardent ad- 
vocate of reform would have gladly endorsed it, but when he applies 
it to all shipowners, as he does by implication, he shields the bad and 
careless ones and their defenders as also deserving of this high eulogy, 
a course which fills reformers with discouragement, and which, I 
venture to think, his official knowledge must entirely disprove. 

There has not appeared for twenty years a report from the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade which does not contain ample 
evidence that a minority of reckless shipowners exists, and it seems 
to me almost unpardonable that Sir Thomas Farrar should utter, in a 
matter where life and death are in the balance, such a pernicious 
generality, one which was sure to be instantly seized upon by the 
opponents of reform to screen the bad shipowner under Janguage 
which is true only of the good and careful. 

It is to be hoped that whén next he speaks on this subject he 
will be more discriminating. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 


VoL. XXV.—No. 148. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AN AGRICULTURAL PARCELS POST. 


Wits something like 20,000 miles of railroad in active operation, 
how small are the facilities afforded for the distribution of home- 
grown produce! To my mind it can hardly be made a question that 
railroads, however great their benefits as regards passenger traffic, 
have hitherto operated disadvantageously as regards the distribution 
of food. Recent legislation upon railway rates, when present differ- 
ences are adjusted, may benefit the general public, but it leaves 
without adequate remedy the wrong which from the first the intro- 
duction of railways brought upon the producers and consumers of 
home-grown food. It is in the interest of these two large and in- 
creasing classes that I venture to offer ‘a suggestion,’ which at the 
same time may be worth the consideration of the Postmaster-General 
and our railroad companies. 

There was a time before money became the medium of all mer- 
cantile transactions when producers and consumers stood face to face 
with each other. Then barter, or the interchange of commodities, 
supplied all the necessaries of life, and even down to a very late 
period before railroads became general a direct dealing was carried 
on between them. At fairs and markets these two classes met, and 
in a few remote places still do meet, and make their bargains. To 
these fairs and markets on set days and at stated seasons small 
farmers and market gardeners brought their produce, and from them 
direct the townspeople and others supplied their wants. There was 
no other way of doing so. Evidences of this wise provision on the 
part of our ancestors meet us everywhere. How many noble market 
places are to be seen throughout the country—monuments of archi- 
tectural taste and local prosperity, but as regards their original 
purpose existing now only in name—sheltering, it may be, a few old 
women with apple-stalls, a seller or two of oranges and sweets, 
‘fricti ciceris et nucis emptor,’ sole representatives of a once busy 
and profitable trade. 

These markets have fallen into disuse mainly from two causes. 
The small farmers who attended them, falling upon good times, made 
money fast, and their wives and daughters naturally enough disdained 
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the drudgery of sitting through a long day’s market ; consequently 
supplies fell off, and though the local shopkeepers struggled hard to 
keep for themselves the home-produce trade, they failed; for wher- 
ever a railroad came near, it swept away all traces of any local market 
and made desolate the small country towns, bringing about a system 
of centralisation and creating a monopoly in traffic. Through them 
all other conveyances were displaced—coaches and carriers driven 
off the road. Cities and certain large towns connected by the rail 
have undoubtedly enjoyed a better and speedier mode of communi- 
cation than formerly, but all the producing districts, and all small 
towns and villages at any distance from a line, are far worse off tha 

they were. 

Again, this system of centralisation introduced by the railroad 
has given rise to another evil. It has brought into existence a large 
class of middle-men in all departments of produce, who absorb the 
profits which are extorted from consumers, and of which the producers 
themselves receive no remunerative share. To small growers who live 
at any distance from a railway these middle-men have become a 
necessity. Now that local markets no longer exist, they are their 
only means of disposing of their produce. And even to those who 
live at a convenient distance from a railway, the great disparity in 
the cost of conveyance between small quantities and large renders 
the intervention of middle-men necessary also. 

Though hitherto next to nothing has been done to cheapen the 
distribution of home-grown food, much has been gained by other de- 
partments of trade. The large luggage vans that maybe seen 
following each other daily through the streets of London, on their way 
to the Great Western and other lines of railway, under the name of 
‘Sutton’s Dispatch,’ are made up, as every one knows, of numberless 
small packages, which are thus converted into heavy goods traffic, 
conveyed at truck-load prices, and are delivered at far less cost to the 
receiver than the companies’ ordinary charges for each separate 
packet. What this Dispatch can do with profit to itself and benefit 
to the public, it must seem strange to every outsider like myself that 
these great companies, which were first in the field, have hitherto 
failed to do. It is the heavy and uncertain charges of conveyance 
which interfere with the profitable cultivation of small farms in this 
country, and give the foreigners so great an advantage over us. What 
is grown will not pay the expenses of marketing. It frequently 
happens that some places are overstocked with a particular produce, 
while in others—not far distant—scarcity prevails. This is yearly 
the case with fruit. Damsons have been selling at 4d. and even 8d. 
a pint in London and Brighton, and plums at three to six a penny, while 
in the vale of Evesham and other places they have been left to rot 
on the ground. I have known apples so great a drug in Norfolk that 
they have been shaken from the trees and given to the pigs—no one 
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cared to have them, for every one had enough and to spare. Else- 
where they were wanted and would have been most welcome, but the 
cost of conveyance for small quantities was far too high. 

That something must be done to remedy this wrong is now 
generally admitted. All small produce, especially fruit produce, is 
greatly on the increase, and likely to continue so. The tendency, 
indeed, I may say the necessity, of the present times, points to a 
very great increase in the number of small occupations. Small 
farms and allotments cultivated on market-garden lines will be the 
rule, and not the exception, in the future of British agriculture. 
With this change which self-interest on the part of landlords as well 
as tenants induces, and which men of all parties are helping to bring 
about, it is absolutely necessary that there should be combined some 
speedier and more economic system of distribution than at present 
exists. 

No one can doubt the importance of this great increase in the 
number of small occupations who will take the trouble to compare a 
year’s produce of an acre of market-garden land in his own neighbour- 
hood with a year’s produce of an acre of the best cultivated farm land 
under ordinary cropping. Lord Carrington has publicly stated that the 
average nett produce of the land farmed by his 800 allotment tenants 
on his estate in Buckinghamshire was 40/. per acre. Where is the 
large farm that can show a return anything approaching to this? 
In a sea-girt country, such as ours, the acreage of land under culti- 
vation cannot be increased to keep pace with the increase of popu- 
lation. 

Land under ordinary farm cultivation has utterly failed to keep 
pace with the demands made upon it. In proof of this we are yearly 
paying for foreign food about 120,000,000/. to make up our deficien- 
cies. It has been calculated, upon data that no one has attempted 
to gainsay, that at the present rate of increase town populations will 
be doubled in forty years and country populations in fifty years. It 
is startling to learn that during the present century the density of 
the population has increased from 153 persons per square mile to 
446, and that if our present population were spread evenly over the 
soil, the average distance between individuals would not exceed 
ninety yards. It is obvious that for the mere housing of this increase 
large quantities of land must yearly be withdrawn from cultivation 
to be cropped with food consumers and not food. Let any one, whose 
memory will carry him back far enough, just compare the suburbs of 
London with what those suburbs were fifty years ago. How much 
farther off from the Standard in Cornhill are the nearest cornfields 
—north, south, east, and west of London—at present than they were 
half a century ago! Hundreds and thousands of acres that then grew 
wheat and other articles of food are now studded with houses that are 
filled with consumers of food thick set almost as the ears of corn that 
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once waved over them. How are they and the teeming populations 
elsewhere to be fed unless some steps are taken to cheapen the dis- 
tribution of food? With the single exception of wheat, the country 
can raise all the supplies that are required; the great drawback is, 
it will not pay to distribute them. 

It is in vain to look to the railroads to solve a difficulty which 
they themselves have mainly created. What is needed is the 
bringing together, for purposes of direct dealing, of producers and con- 
sumers as in the old marketing days. A line of communication must 
be opened between them. Though the railroads cannot effect this, 
i have little hesitation in hazarding the assertion that the Parcels 
post can. Here the requisite machinery exists, and all that is needed 
is a larger development of it. Parcels of a specified size and weight 
are now distributed by post throughout all parts of the country. 
The most remote rural districts enjoy the same advantages as the 
largest cities and towns. Though size and weight are limited, there 
is no limit to the number of parcels that may be sent to and from 
the same places on the same day; and the local authorities are em- 
powered to arrange for the safe transmission of any amount. Under 
the present arrangement manufacturers, shopkeepers of a certain 
class, and their customers are those mainly benefited by the Inland 
Parcels post. It confers little or no benefit on the producers and con- 
sumers of home produce. The fact is, the limits of size and weight 
are too low to make the service generally useful. 

What is wanted is a branch.of the same service to be worked by 
the same machinery, and under some such title as ‘ Home Produce 
Post,’ to undertake to carry direct from growers to customers packages 
of a limited weight of articles of general consumption—articles many 
of which are now a loss to the producers, and always exaggerated in 
price to the consumers, by extravagance of conveyance charges, and 
by the multiplicity of middle-men, of whom Lord Beaconsfield once 
shrewdly remarked that ‘they bamboozle one party and plunder the 
other.’ 

If it will pay, there can hardly be any objection raised against 
such a special service. The Government now for many years has 
undertaken by a special Book post. to supply food for the mind at a 
reduced charge, and with a positive gain to the revenue ; why should 
not equal facility be given, and like results gained, by a cheap dis- 
tribution of food for the body? No one can say that the claims of 
the latter are less urgent than those of the former. To the starving 
the most appetising literature has no chance of success against food 
of any sort. Feed the masses first by some cheap and easy distribu- 
tion of food now wasted, and then the task of mental and moral 
culture by cheap literature may hope for appreciation and success. 
That such a scheme would pay, if worked somewhat in accordance 
with the suggestions following, there can be little doubt. 
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By an extension of the same machinery that now disseminates 
parcels of goods and books, packages of home-grown food should be 
carried, of a specified size and weight, at a reduced tariff, certified and 
prepaid, as ‘Home Produce Parcels.’ To start the service the cost 
might be 6d. for packages not exceeding 14 lbs., 9d. for 28 lbs., 
and 1s. for 56 lbs. However, a uniform charge of 6d. for all such 
packages not exceeding 56 lbs. would be a greater boon, and I feel 
persuaded that, when the service is in full working, that low uniform 
charge would be found sufficient to cover expenses and leave a 
profit. Ifthe G. E. R. can carry three-gallon cans of salt water, in 
weights, I apprehend, much exceeding 56 lbs. each, over their entire 
system, delivering these cans within a large area in London and 
elsewhere, and collecting all ‘empties,’ at an inclusive uniform 
charge of 6d., is it too much to expect that the Post Office can 
manage the same weight at the same cost, taking into consideration 
that the G. E. R. have a large outlay of capital and cans and wear 
and tear to provide for ? 

It is pitiable to think how greatly the necessaries of life are in- 
creased in price owing to the number of hands they are made to pass 
through, and how much good and wholesome food in fruits, vege- 
tables, &c., is positively wasted because the cost of sending it to those 
who want it is so great. 

By such a service as is here suggested small farmers and their 
customers would be brought close together. Farm produce would be 
cheaper to the consumers and more remunerative to the growers : 
both would be fairly treated. A package of 56 lbs. or under containing 
meat, poultry, butter, eggs, bacon, &c., once or twice a week from the 
country at the small charge of 6d. for delivery, would give a sufficient 
supply of such articles of food for the general run of families, and make 
a marvellous reduction in the yearly household expenditure. More- 
over what a boon would it be to the cottagers who have large gardens, 
and to the allotment holders—a class now so greatly on the increase ! 
It would enable them to get rid of their surplus produce ; and without 
something of the kind—some better and cheaper meansof distribution 
—there can be little doubt that this rural allotments scheme must 
prove a miserable failure. The poor man who grows more than he 
wants for his own consumption can neither sell his surplus nor give 
it away. Many of my own villagers, who have all good gardens of 
from thirty to forty rods, would gladly send away the fruit and vege- 
tables they can so well spare to relieve the wants of others of their 
families who live in cities and crowded districts where fresh fruits 
and vegetables are seldom seen. 

The limits as to size of the packages of the ‘ Produce Post’ would, 
of course, require much consideration. It will, however, somewhat 
surprise those who have never tried it, to find in how small a cubic 
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space 56 lbs. of such articles of food as are now contemplated can be 
stowed away. A packing case 2 ft. 3 inches x 2 ft., and 14 ft. deep, 
will allow ample space for the largest bulk that would be ordinarily 
required. No doubt it would be a great convenience if the cases 
used for transmission were all made to scale, either squares or 
parallelograms. They would pack better, and could more easily be 
dealt with. Three sizes only would be required—full size for 
56 lbs., half size for 28]bs., and quarter size for 14lbs. These 
packages should be made very strong (but not too weighty) for 
constant use, and it would tend to the general benefit if a certain 
number of the different sizes were kept at the different receiving 
offices for sale, or to be let out at a small charge. They might: be 
constructed so as to collapse when empty, in which way they would 
take up lessroom on a return journey. They should also be stamped 
with the name of the office to which they belong, and to which they 
would be returned. At first it might be desirable that all the ‘ Pro- 
duce Post’ service should be limited to the larger offices, such as the 
postal telegraph and money order offices, which are now dispersed 
at regular intervals throughout the country. These, as far as the 
producing districts are concerned, would give sufficient facilities for 
testing the merits of the suggestion. They could be made the 
depots for packing cases, either for hire or purchase, and would be 
able to arrange for the conveyance of any larger amount of packages 
than usual, which must occasionally occur. 

Happily there are those connected officially with the management 
of the postal affairs of this country far more competent than I am to 
express any opinion on matters of detail. I do but make the fore- 
going ‘ suggestions,’ trusting that they may open the way for discus- 
sion, and be the means of bringing about some real relief to those 
two important classes of the community who are suffering so much 
from the length of the line of separation between them. 

If this scheme were once started it would, I anticipate, not be 
long before the two Parcels post services would amalgamate. Small 
parcels of any kind of goods up to 11 Ibs. as at present, or far better, 
up to 14 lbs. weight, being carried for 3d., and above that weight up 
to 56 lbs. for 6d. 

It appears from the Postmaster-General’s report that the largest 
part of Parcels post business at present is in ‘ small parcels of light 
weight,’ and there is little reason to fear that they would be fewer on 
a further development of the service. 

From a financial point of view there can be no antecedent objection 
to the ‘ suggestion ’ here made. In one of the earliest reports after the 
introduction of the Parcels post, the Postmaster-General observed : 
‘Time seems always required before any new service offered by the 
Post Office is fully taken advantage of by the public. The increase in 
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the correspondence which took place on the introduction of the penny 
post was not sufficient to enable as large a revenue to be obtained 
for several years as that which had previously been secured.’ The 
result is far different now. So again ‘when the new postal orders 
were introduced it was estimated that the number that would be 
issued weekly would be about 50,000. For some time this estimate 
was scarcely realised, but gradually (within the space of four years) 
the public so largely availed themselves of the facilities these postal 
orders offered, that in 1884 the weekly number issued exceeded 
350,000.’ By the report of 1888 the issue has now reached the enor- 
mous weekly average of nearly 700,000. In the same report it is 
stated that ‘the Parcels post business has increased largely. The 
total number of parcels posted during the year was 36,731,786, an 
increase of nearly 12 per cent. on the year previous.’ A parcel ser- 
vice by coach, established between London and Brighton, works so 
satisfactorily that we are told ‘the system is about to be extended.’ 
The Parcels post, it is added, ‘ continues to be used for the transmis- 
sion of flowers, game, &c.’ This Parcels post, as a parcel-carrying 
agency, has already proved itself superior to all others. Some time 
ago, in order to test the comparative advantages to the public of the 
different systems, an experiment was made by sending 100 parcels 
by post, and 100, bearing like addresses and despatched simultane- 
ously, by railway or carrier. These parcels were sent from all parts 
of the country, and in the majority of cases the places of origin and 
the places of destination were on different railway systems, the parcels 
being what are technically known as cross-post parcels. It appears 
that 71 per cent. of the parcels were delivered earlier by post than 
by any other means. The average time occupied in transmission 
was 20 hours 21 minutes by post, against 25 hours 50 minutes for 
parcels forwarded in any other way. 

A future of unlimited usefulness lies before this admirable insti- 
tution—an institution which has already proved itself equal to bear 
the full burden of whatever may be placed upon it for the public 
good, and not only to bear, but to thrive under it. Its organisation 
is marvellous: it spreads as a network over the entire surface of the 
country, connecting all places, however remote. In it, to my mind, 
are to be found the means—the only true means—of correeting the 
evils of agricultural distress. The cultivators of the soil, more than 
ever in these days of small farms and allotments, need that speedy 
and cheap method of food-distribution which the postal service alone 
seems competent to supply. It will be a grand thing for the 
country when the line between the producing and consuming classes 
is thus shortened. Tenants will receive their fair share of profits, 
landlords their fair rent ; prosperity will return to agriculture, and 
the depression of all other trades will be relieved ; for it cannot be 
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too strongly insisted upon that an impoverished landed interest is the 
very worst state for any people, since all other trades must necessarily 
suffer if agriculture be depressed. The land—its surface produce 
and its minerals giving full occupation and good wages to its labour- 
ing population—is the only true source of national wealth. 


Henry PETER DUNSTER. 
Wood Bastwick Vicarage. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SARDINIA AND ITS WILD SHEEP. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the perpetual struggle to make life more com- 
fortable, it is a master passion with some of us to escape from time 
to time from this complex civilisation to some barbarous land, there 
to become for a few weeks happy savages like our ancestors, eman- 
cipated from Babylon and babies. If, in addition, one can so far 
imitate those noble creatures as to spend the time in killing some- 
thing, the deception is more perfect. One’s happiness is complete if 
the animal to be hunted lives in a mountainous country, is difficult to 
obtain, but may be fairly stalked in the open. At least, that is my 
case. 

I had a bad fit of this unquenchable thirst at the beginning of 
this year, and the particular excuse which served was the County 
Council Elections. I was personally responsible for the conduct of 
fifty-six of them, and I ask any candid person whether that did not 
justify the Buck-fever from which I was suffering. On January 18 
I learned that the contests had all passed off without a hitch, and 
the anxieties of the previous weeks were forgotten. People con- 
gratulated the victors and condoled with the victims, but nobody 
pitied the High Sheriff, so he consoled himself in his own way. On 
the following morning I packed up my camping outfit, and, accom- 
panied by two kindred spirits, fled to the land of the free. To a 
busy man the scope for this sort of thing is limited. If six weeks be 
the outside of his tether, dreams of Arctic bears or Ovis Polii are 
unattainable and unreal. Time and distance have to be considered ; 
but Scandinavia, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean Islands, 
can be reached within six days even in their remoter parts, and open 
out possibilities of elk, reindeer, chamois, bear, ibex, and deer of 
several kinds. Of all these I possessed memories and trophies, and, 
besides, the season for them was over. But there is another land of 
forests which I had for long marked down in my agenda, and 
gathered stray scraps of information about it, as a squirrel harvests 
his acorns—no doubt, with all the pleasures of anticipation. This was 
the island of Sardinia, where dwell many wild animals—red deer, 
fallow deer, boar, ducks, and longbills innumerable ; but, chief of all, 
in the wildest parts, the curly-horned mouflon, desired by many 
sportsmen, seriously hunted by a few, attained by but a very few. 
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The old numbers of the Field had been ransacked, travel books 
searched, H.B.M.’s consuls resident on the island written to, still the 
information about these particular animals was meagre and contra- 
dictory. The authorities all differed as to what was the close season 
of the mouflon, but they all concurred in saying that it didn’t much 
matter. They were also unanimous in declaring that the method of 
hunting them was by driving, whereas I was convinced that, being 
sheep, they must feed on the open, and therefore might be honestly 
spied and stalked. Possessed by this idea, I had engaged C——, 
keenest of chamois hunters, cheeriest of companions—though he 
knew no world wider than his own mountain valley. His friend 
Benjamin had begged to be allowed to come too, content to be a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water without pay if only he might see 
some new thing. These two joined us at Genoa, and were eyed sus- 
piciously by the swallow-tailed waiters when their iron-clad boots 
clinked along the marble halls. 

My immediate companions were G , one of those overworked 
country bankers who are expected to shoot with their customers 
four days a week, and F. , of the numerous army of Anglo- 
American cowboys who return to Bond Street and Leicestershire 
when the autumn ‘round-up’ is over. After being clothed and in 
his right mind for two months, his soul hungered for scalps and the 
war-path. I was due back under six weeks to receive one of her 
Majesty’s judges at Assizes. So there must be no avoidable delays— 
and of course delays occurred, perverse and irritating. 

Instead of following my own instincts as to route, I took advice— 
always a mistaken thing to do—and thereby lost, for hunting pur- 
poses, three whole days. But, as every expedition has its share of 
bad luck, perhaps it was as well to take ours in this way. Our 
intention was to be landed at a small harbour within easy reach 
of the range where we desired to hunt; but when, the morning 
after leaving Leghorn, we got among the islands in the Straits of 
Bonifacio, the Tramontana wind blew so furiously that it became 
certain that no landing could be effected between the sheltered 
harbour of Terranova at the northern end of the island and that 
‘of Cagliari at the other extremity. Our plan of campaign had to be 
changed at an hour’s notice, and a landing effected at Terranova, 
many weary leagues from our hunting ground. Not liking the look 
of the trattoria, where we supped, we got the station-master to lend 
us an empty room in his station. Here we spread our mattresses 
and waited for the morning train. Heavens! how the wind hissed 
all night! It was some consolation that no landing would have been 
possible on the open coast. 

The early train took us through a broken rocky country, the little 
ravines covered with cork and arbutus. It would be picturesque if 
it were not marred by numerous straight stone walls, under which the 
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little smoke-coloured cattle cowered from the storm. In some parts 
the landscape was dotted with nuraghi, the ancient fortified dwellings 
of primeval Sards—conical stone towers, yellow with the moss of 
three or four millenniums—into which they retired with their families 
on the approach of Pheenicians, Moors, or other predatory navigators. 
But this hypothesis is quite unauthorised, and very likely wrong. 

As we rose to a higher level the snow fell heavily, driven before 
a raging gale, and the Highland Railway in mid-winter could not 
have presented a more desolate picture. I blessed my fur coat and 
reindeer-lined boots, if I blessed nothing else. It was merely a 
foretaste of the weather which we were to endure with few respites 
for a month. 

Foiled in our first attempt to reach our destination by water, we 
now proposed to enter the hill country from a certain point in the 
railway, whence the map indicated a road of some sort in the direction 
we desired. Fortune, for the moment, seemed to favour us, as we 
found a fellow-traveller who knew the country we proposed to 
traverse. He warned us of malviventi, but my companions were 
a sufficient bodyguard, so we telegraphed inquiries for a vehicle. 
When we reached the station from which we hoped to start, a 
message met us that this road was blocked with snow-drifts, and 
that there were no means of entering the mountains that way. We 
could only bow to the perversity of fate which doomed us to spend 
our precious days in wandering round the charmed circle of our land of 
promise, while we gazed wistfully at the leaden clouds which covered 
our Paradise. There was nothing for it but to re-enter the train . 
and continue the journey to Cagliari at the southern extremity of 
the island. We now descended to the great plain of Oristano— 
chocolate-coloured and dank—and traversed it from end to end. It 
is a pestilential hotbed which has helped to give the island a bad 
name for two thousand years. Miles away the mountains rose with 
sudden steepness from the plain, as they do on the Italian littoral. 
We passed several stagni, or brackish lagoons, covered with wild 
fow], which would have stirred our sporting instincts if we had not 
been thinking of higher game, and cursing the fate which kept us 
at arm’s length. The natives pop at them all day and sometimes 
kill them, for they brought ducks for sale to the carriage ‘windows, 
along with fresh-gathered oranges. 

The next morning saw us again on board the train—this time 
on a narrow-gauge railway which winds for fifty miles into the 
mountains. At the terminus we found the ‘ post’ waiting—a small 
edition of a Rocky Mountain mud-waggon, already occupied by 
three passengers, and into which we were invited to stow our five 
selves. At first the conductor volubly refused all luggage, but by 
dint of heavy bribery we got our rifles allowed and such a minimum 
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of equipment as would serve ata pinch. The rest was left forlorn 
on the platform, and did not rejoin us for a week. 

Somehow we all squeezed in—six inside, two in the coupé, 
driver and conductor in front of that—and started for a twenty 
hours’ continuous drive. We saved our lives by walking nearly all 
the way ; and this was not difficult, as we were always either diving 
into a ravine or climbing out of one. The road continually returns 
upon itself, and short cuts were numerous. As we rose, the cultiva- 
tion became scantier, and the macquia or scrub more frequent, till 
it covered the whole hillside. The population is exceedingly thin, 
and the houses are all huddled together for mutual protection in 
little towns, separated by long intervals. In the evening we stopped 
at such a one, and the conductor wired an inquiry as to the state 
of the road. Somewhat to our relief the answer came back that 
there was too much snow to traverse in the night, and six feet two 
inches was able to stretch itself on the flat. The padrone of the 
telegraph was hospitably inclined—as indeed we found all the Sards— 
and put bread and wine before us, and a room to lie in. We had 
rescued from our stores two bottles of that traveller’s friend, British 
jam, and, with the padrone and his brother the priest, enjoyed a 
jovial meal. The jam took the priest’s fancy immensely, and his 
conversation was confined to blessings on that condiment and curses 
on Garibaldi, whom he seemed to think still an enemy of the Church. 
One of the bottles was broken and the glass scattered among the 
contents, and we told the priest it was ‘ molto periculoso’ for him to 
eat it, but I fancy he elected to chance it after we had left. In the 
room where we slept were the first signs which we had seen of the 
caccia grossa for which we were enduring so much—skins of 
boar, mouflon, red and fallow deer. It is not correct in Sardinia to 
offer any payment for such casual hospitality, but a little keepsake 
to the signorina, who waits in the background with curious eyes, is 
taken in good part. 

In the morning we resumed our journey on the frozen road, and 
passed through some grand ilex woods—alas! rapidly disappear- 
ing before the charcoal-burner. Once in the snow we found tracks 
of mouflon, or were they tame pigs ? - I am not sure, but they served 
the purpose of raising our spirits. The horses, which are small 
but well-bred and wiry, did their work well, and in due course we 
reached the little town which was to be the base of our operations. 
It is piled on the steep side of the mountain, facing a lovely view of 
purple plain and distant sea. We were greeted by the kind-hearted 
sportsman who is familiarly known in these parts as Signor Carlo. 
Blessings on his head for the good things he showered on us, not 
only then and there, but during the whole time we were in the 
mountains! What bread, short in the grain, white and tender! 
what succulent kids, what honey, more divinely flavoured than that 
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of Hymettus ; and above all what Ogliastra wine, of which the tally 
said that we and our followers had drunk (shades of Sir W. L.!) six 
hundred bottles! But it was only twopence a bottle, so a fig for the 
expense ! 

The next morning, being Sunday, the whole male population 
were on the little Piazza. The women seem to be kept in almost 
Oriental seclusion. The national costume is peculiar. It has the 
appearance of being too hot above the waist and too chilly below it. 
A heavy Phrygian cap, fur waistcoat, and the universal hooded 
capote, constitutes the upper part, while below there is nothing but 
a short linen petticoat and gaiters. Nearly all wore a heavy knife, 
fully two feet long, across the stomach ; this is used indifferently 
to chop wood, slice a sausage, or avenge a quarrel. Varied and 
strongly marked features seem to denote that every conquering 
nation of the Mediterranean has set its seal on the physiognomies of 
the island. Spaniards, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, and Jews reproduce, 
after many generations, their respective types, distinct, and 
apparently unmixed. Notwithstanding the very predatory appear- 
ance of some of these gentry, we found them universally civil, 
though we were advised not to carry a large sum of money with us, 
and it would probably be rash to ‘go into the wilder parts unarmed. 
The island is well patrolled by police, and these carabinieri were, 
as we thought, needlessly solicitous about our safety. The only 
approach to marauding habits which we experienced was on one 
occasion when one of our party was walking, alone and unarmed, 
on the hill, when three sportsmen whistled to him to halt, and, 
approaching with their guns pointed at him from the hip, demanded 
cigars and then money. He turned out his purse, which contained 
an English shilling, with which booty they retired, apparently well 
pleased with the result of their little game of brag. When he 
wanted to examine their guns, they sprang back, spurred by guilty 
conscience. This very mild case of highway robbery came round to 
the ears of the carabinieri, though we had carefully concealed the 
incident from them. They professed great indignation that we had 
not reported it, and the row waxed so hot, that at one time we thought 
we were to be locked up for having been robbed. Ultimately they 
offered to intern the whole countryside in their villages as long as 
we remained! The only recent crime of which we heard in the 
neighbourhood was recorded by a little cross on the road a mile from 
the cantoniera where we stayed. Here, a merchant, returning with 
the proceeds of a sale of wine, was murdered for his money last 
summer. There was a hue and cry and a demand for justice, and 
somebody was shot ‘at sight’ by one of the carabinieri a month 
afterwards. As far as I could learn there was only the barest sus- 
picion against this man, but if he hadn’t murdered the merchant 
perhaps he had ‘ booed the police.’ The carabiniere was decorated ! 
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The custom of the vendetta has been almost stamped out, and what 
remains is merely a residue of commonplace sordid crime, and very 
little of that. As impulsive as children, the Sards are also as sus- 
ceptible to praise or blame. If the least thing went wrong I have 
seen them blubber like overgrown babies, with heaving shoulders 
and streaming eyes. Our coachman, on one occasion having to get 
an extra load up a rather steep hill, was so overcome by such a 
paroxysm that he actually rolled off the box from sheer inability to 
hold himself upright. I am afraid it cannot be said that they are 
as simple as doves. Many of them are, it must be confessed, sad 
rogues and snappers up of unconsidered trifles ; but their bonhomie 
covers a multitude of sins, and I confess I liked them. 

The language bears traces of the same mixed origin as the people, 
and many Arabic words are used; but three hundred years of Spanish 
occupation has left the most marked impression. Some of our party 
who knew Spanish and no Italian had no difficulty in making them- 
selves understood. 

We had intended to establish a camp in some valley high up in 
the best mouflon ranges, but our camp equipage had had to be left 
behind with the bulk of our heavy luggage, so that until it arrived 
this scheme was out of the question; and though we began with 
two or three brilliant days, for the rest of our stay the weather was 
such as to make four walls and a roof a necessity of existence. I 
have said that there were no houses outside of the villages and 
towns. The exceptions to the rule are the cantoniere. These 
houses are placed about ten miles apart on the Government roads, 
which now traverse the mountains in various directions. They are 
used primarily for the accommodation of the cantonieri, who keep the 
roads in order; but they also contain, as a rule, a large empty bar- 
rack-room for the shelter of travellers, and a similar one for their 
horses. In one of these houses, at a height of nearly four thousand 
feet, and close under some of the highest peaks on the island, we 
took up our quarters, afterwards moving to the guard-house of a 
mine a few miles further on. The nearest habitation, a small village 
of five or six houses, was six miles off. This cantoniera contained a 
fairly comfortable room, reserved for the use of the engineer of the 
road on his periodical visits, and this, by leave of the head official at 
Cagliari, we used. It was furnished with a rough table and two 
camp bedsteads, and we goon felt quite at home. The two cantonieri 
quartered here had each his separate tenement under the same roof, 
and as their abodes contained the only fireplaces, we had to mix a 
great deal in the family circle. I dare say we were as great a nuisance 
to them as they were to us, but we made very free with the family 
hearth, and were always greeted with a friendly invitation to take 
the warmest place. Here every evening we had a jovial hunting 
symposium, as we dried ourselves and our telescopes, The man 
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himself, with his wife and progeny, retired at night to an inner 
room; but the hospitality of the kitchen was extended indifferently 
to carabinieri, several of whom slept there every night, goats, dogs, 
and casual wayfarers. I used to get up early, and it was always a 
difficulty to pick my way to the fireplace across the floor, which was 
literally covered with the sleeping figures. As soon as we saw these 
surroundings, we of course expected to be devoured; but during our 
stay of four weeks I only once caught a flea, and that was a very 
little one—in fact, a mere kid, not worth hunting. Perhaps they 
were hibernating, and if the weather were warmer this kind of caccia 
would be more lively. 

We had added to our party two Sards—Gigi and Enricetto— 
reputed to be knowing hunters. They were cheery companions and 
willing workers, and never lost their tempers, but their ideas of the 
art of venerie differed from ours. Gigi has lost a hand by an ex- 
plosion of dynamite at the mines, but the remaining member was 
marvellously busy and useful. He was a capital shot and at odd 
hours would be out on the hill for partridges, seldom failing to score ; 
but his favourite occupation was to draw a stocking on to his stump 
and darn it—I mean the stocking; the stump was sound enough. 
Enricetto had a mercurial temperament, which occasionally vented 
itself in irrepressible shouts when he saw any wild animal—an incon- 
venient practice when stalking. The worst thing he did was to 
break up one of my moufion heads and take it out for his luncheon. 
After this we chiefly used him to fetch supplies from the nearest 
town, at a distance of seventeen miles; and he and his horse seldom 
failed to perform the double journey in the day, and to return laden 
with huge demijohns of wine and sacks of bread. 

On the first evening our anticipations were raised to the highest 
pitch by the accounts which the carabinieri gave of the moufloni, or 
‘mufli’ as they familiarly styled them, which they saw daily from 
the road—an account which we thought too good to be true, but 
which our own experience afterwards confirmed. And now arose a 
tremendous controversy as to how they ought to be hunted. One 
writer says, ‘These animals are almost impossible to get except by 
driving them, and this is a very uncertain proceeding.’ With the 
last part of this statement I agree. As to the first I believed there 
was a better way. I had come to stalk them, and stalk I would. 
The Sards on the other hand vehemently maintained that their 
method had always been pursued; that it was to fly in the face of 
Providence to try any other, and that none but a pestilent radical 
would suggest such athing. Willing to humour them I stooped to 
conquer. On the first day we would go all together, and the Sards 
were to show us how to hunt mouflon, but I secretly determined not 
to let pass a fair chance of a stalk. 

We started before daylight. Indeed, if I may make a harmless 
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boast, I saw every sunrise during the five weeks I remained in the 
island—that is to say when there was one. Nor will any one be 
successful at this sport who does not do likewise. But I am bound 
to confess there were so many mornings that the sky shook out the 
feather beds, instead of producing any sun at all, that the conceit 
does not amount to much. We ascended a ridge immediately behind 
the house, and followed its crest. The snow, in spite of the three 
previous fine days, still lay everywhere except on some southern 
slopes. Alternate sun and frost had produced a crust upon its 
surface, in. plunging through which our feet made a terrible noise, 
which did not promise well for ‘still hunting.’ However, whatever 
its disadvantages, one learns more of the habits of an animal in one 
day on the snow, than in three without it. And oh! the exhilara- 
tion of that moment! Here was fresh ‘sign.’ In the neighbour- 
hood of one of these clear slopes there were unmistakable mouflon 
tracks. Telescopes were immediately busy, notwithstanding the 
impatience of the natives, who thought this a needless waste of time. 
A few minutes later those blessed words, ‘I have them,’ from C 
brought us all, eager worshippers, to his side, There they were sure 
-enough—four brown spots on one of the southern slopes a mile or more 
distant. We had never seen mouflon before, but there was no mis- 
taking the identity of the animal. The Sards were sceptical and said 
it was impossible to see mouflon at that distance, but that they 
might be pigs. It was worth the delay of a few minutes to give 
these gentlemen a lesson, so we carefully posed a telescope on the 
rocks, and presided over the peepshow. As each man came up to 
look, it was amusing to watch his face. He would apply his eye 
with an expression of supercilious pity for our credulity. After a 
long gaze this would suddenly give place to an eager look, while the 
glass was convulsively clutched; then a broad grin and a volley of 
smothered oaths followed. Ross’s 30-inch stalker was a new revela- 
tion to them, and visibly altered their attitude towards us. From 
that moment they recognised that we did know a thing or two which 
they had not dreamed of in their philosophy. 

These mouflon were close above the high road, and as they 
would obviously be put away by the first person that passed along it 
that morning, we did not attempt to stalk them, especially as they 
were all females or kids, and were separated from us by a deep 
valley. We went on along the ridge till we came to another favour- 
able spying place, and again called a halt. Again the telescope, or 
rather the practised eye behind it, was successful. This time the 
mouflon were in a shallow hollow in the ridge upon which we stood, 
and by dropping down to our left and keeping along parallel to the 
ridge we could reach them in twenty minutes. The Sards assumed 
an air of profound wisdom and showed how they were to be driven. 
I pointed out how they might be approached with certainty if they 
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remained where they were. We compromised. They were to place 
themselves and the other guns as though for a drive, and I was to 
make the stalk. A long tramp through drifted snow took us to 
the rock which we had marked as overlooking the macquia where 
they were. Lying flat on the top of it we scanned the slope 
below us with infinite precautions. There was nothing to be seen 
but the macquia, which was here so high and dense that it might 
have concealed a hundred. I sent C back to a point on the 
ridge three hundred yards further back, which commanded the slope 
from a different angle, and whence I hoped he might see them. 
But while he was gone I continued to watch the waving covert 
below me, and at last saw a little brown patch in the dark green. 
This presently developed into the head and shoulders of a mouflon. 
It was a long shot, but I had had plenty of time to get my hand 
steady. She fell stone dead in her tracks. At the sound another, 
darker and more conspicuous, jumped up and stood for a moment ; 
I rammed in a second cartridge, and as he moved off I felt sure I 
had hit him. As a matter of fact he had received as deadly a wound 
as the other, and had fallen within ten yards, but the covert was so 
dense that I was some time finding him. This was a handsome 
young male. The other, I regret to say, was a female, but it was 
the first one I saw, and though this chance came thus early, I could 
not tell that I should have another. After this we always let the 
ewes alone. The natives make no such distinction, but fire a charge 
of slugs into the brown at short range, as they are driven by the 
‘poste.’ Two of those subsequently killed by us had old wounds 
thus given. 

So triumphant a beginning was beyond the dreams of avarice. In- 
cidentally it raised us several pegs in the estimation of the natives, and 
proved to them the efficacy of our method. The great difficulty was 
to teach them the importance of finding the game before the game 
found you. But from this time C ’s superior skill was recognised, 
and brute force bowed to science. While at luncheon under a clump of 
fine ilex, F made aclever spy of a small herd of mouflon contain- 
ing some good males, on the further side of the valley. They were 
lying in some thin covert and the master ram lay on the top of a rock, 
only his dark brown shoulder and fine head being visible. In accordance 
with our plan for the day, while two of us were ‘ posted’ the third 
took the stalk, but this was a very different business from the first 
trial. For the first time we discovered the exceeding shiftiness of 
the wind among these hills. A back current carried a warning mes- 
sage to the herd, and F got only a long running shot. The 
Sards said it was all the fault of this beastly stalking. 

I came home by myself, following the stream, where the macquia 
is tallest and the snow was most drifted. When these long flexible 
shoots are bowed down by masses of snow, and interlaced, it consti- 
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tutes a temper-trying obstacle comparable only with the leg-féhren 
of the Eastern Alps. On the way I saw another lot of mouflon whom 
I had unwittingly disturbed in my struggle through the covert. Now 
let nobody suppose from this grand day’s sport that it is easy to 
put salt on the tails of these wily beasts. To some extent, as often 
happens, we exhausted our luck on the first day, and we did not get 
another for many days. 

To enable sportsmen to appreciate the difficulties of the sport, 
let me endeavour to describe this little wild sheep and his ways and 
surroundings. The mouflon is a small edition of the big-horn sheep 
of the Rocky Mountains. Though only about a fifth of the size, he 
carries the same sturdy body on short legs. Like that animal, his 
horns spring well back, andthen curve downwards and forwards parallel 
with his cheeks; and like him, instead of the wool of a sheep, he has 
the close hair of a deer. The colour of the ewes is also the same 
grey dun as the Ovis montana, but the rams are distinguished by the 
rich dark brown of the shoulders and a black fringe of longer hair 
below the neck. On either side he bears a conspicuous grey saddle- 
mark, which some have supposed that nature intended as a target. 
If so, it is like the false portholes painted on iron forts to deceive the 
enemy—too far back and too high. The belly is a pure white. His 
meat is excellent when well hung, but in February very lean. I saw 
no herd of more than twelve. The old rams were sometimes solitary, 
but more often in small companies by themselves. The young rams 
were often in the company of the does. It seemed to us that there 
was a preponderance of males, and we were told that the shepherds 
who bring their flocks to the hills in the spring, kill many ewes and 
kids at that season; but this disparity may be only apparent, as the 
ewes are easily missed with the glass. 

He stands about the height of a Southdown sheep, but he 
carries a head that seems large, out of proportion to his body. The 
following are the measurements of our two best heads :— 


Length round outer curve » « « 29 & 28 inches 
Span across horns . ‘ : : . WEM »,, 
Girth of horn at base, Bl oe oe BP&IO. y 


It will be seen that as regards length and span they are not far 
inferior to big-horn sheep, but the girth and weight is much less. I 
had no means of weighing those we got, but our chamois hunter 
thought the weight of the best about twice that of a large buck 
chamois, which would bring it to about 100 lbs. 

I believe the mouflon, as I know him, is confined to the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica. There are mouflon in Cyprus, and also in 
the mountains of Tunis, but they are distinct species from the 
Sardinian animal, and from one another. 

Take him all round I think the Ovis musimon is the best hand 
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at keeping a whole skin of any wild animal that I have hunted, not 
excepting the chamois, whom I should place next. Rusé is not the 
word for him. He is up to all the tricks of the trade and several 
more. One writer states that to approach the rams is ‘ not unaccom- 
panied by danger.’ Ifto his other good qualities this sturdy little sheep 
added that of occasionally showing fight, he would indeed be perfect. 
To say that ‘ they frequent the precipitous bluffs, where even charcoal- 
burners find it difficult to set foot,’ as another writer avers, conveys 
a wrong impression. Though he lives on ground more or Jess steep, 
it is easy, and he has no occasion for any remarkable feats of agility. 
On the other hand, his best safeguard lies in the dense macquia which 
covers the hills. At this elevation it is exclusively composed of the 
tall ‘ bruyere’ heather, from which the so-called ‘ briar-root.’ pipes 
are made. This grows from two to six feet high. If this covert were 
continuous it would of course be impossible to see an animal which 
stands little over two feet, but much of it has been burnt, and there are 
natural openings besides. It is in these openings that he must be 
sought when feeding. As all wild sheep are constitutionally restless, 
and never remain long in one place, it will be understood how difficult 
it is, even when they have been spied, to hold them with the glass. 
They are constantly disappearing in the macquia, and have to be 
refound again and again before a stalk can be successfully effected. 
When they are alarmed or ‘at gaze’ they have a habit, or at least 
the rams have, of placing themselves in the middle of a bush of 
macquia, or at least in the shadow which it casts. The does, who 
are naturally less conspicuous, do this in a less degree. The moufion 
are also assisted by the wonderful alertness of their eyes. I do not 
think that they see at a great distance, but they detect an exceed- 
ingly slight sign at a moderate range. On one occasion I got up to 
a small band at so high a level that there was no covert at all except 
that of rocks. They were two hundred yards off at least, and feeding 
away, and the ground being bare I could see that there were no out- 
liers—that fruitful source of unaccountablealarms. Yet the moment 
I looked over with all the usual. precautions, my cap, which closely 
matched the rocks, was § picked up,’ and the alarm communicated to 
the whole lot. No deer or chamois that I am acquainted with would 
have detected so slight a movement at that distance. ‘'Phis experience 
was repeated on several occasions. The Sards have a fable relating 
that a hair which fell from the head of a hunter was smelt by the 
wild boar, while the stag heard it, and the moufion saw it. When 
startled they whistle as a chamois, and occasionally a Highland sheep 
does. ’ 

One of their favourite devices is to seek for spots on the lee side 
of a ridge where the currents of air meet. Here in otherwise favour- 
able positions they are quite unapproachable. And the worst of it is 
there is no means of finding it out until the stalker, after surmount- 
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ing all other difficulties, arrives within two hundred yards, only to find 
the treacherous wind tickling the backs of his ears. Well he knows 
that he will presently find their couches warm but empty. I also 
fancy, though I cannot prove this meanness against them, that they 
practise an artful dodge which is not unknown to red deer. This is 
to circle round an object which has excited some suspicion until 
they get the wind of it. 

Many of our largest and most interesting days were spent in vainly 
trying to defeat craft of this kind, and to circumvent some strategical 
position that ultimately proved impregnable. At last they begin to 
feed; fading light compels us to do something, a flat crawl through 
thin macquia, a suspicious old ewe in the way, who will keep looking 
back instead of attending to her supper, finally a long running shot 
in the failing light without result—some such record was a frequent 
experience, but such days are not failure. 

The ground on which we found them may be described as broken 
rather than mountainous. The valley in which we chiefly hunted is 
a wide tract bounded on either side by considerable ridges, and con~ 
taining quite a maze of shallow corries, affording excellent shelter in 
all weathers, and where the wind was most aggravating for the 
stalker. Most of the valleys hereabouts contain groves of fine old 
ilex in the hollows. These ilex woods contain splendid timber of 
that species, as well as oaks. I saw one of the former in the hollow of 
which four men could easily have lain abreast. But the destruction 
of them is most melancholy. The pastoraliseem out of pure wanton- 
ness to build their fires under the finest trees of the grove, and 
it was a common sight to see such giants thus done to death and 
stretching their gaunt arms to the sky, or overthrown by the wind. 
On the day following the one above described, I went some miles 
down the road and explored carefully a valley thus wooded. The ilex 
were splendid to look upon; but though I tramped for many miles 
through the snow, there was not a single track of mouflon to be 
found, and the reason was sufficiently obvious. The ilex produce an 
immense crop of acorns, and large droves of tame pigs are brought 
into the woods under the charge of ‘ pastorali.’ The mouflon there- 
fore quit the neighbourhood of these forests. Now our pet valley 
was free from such woods, with the exception of some small groves 
too remote for it to be worth while to bring the pigs so far, and 
which were given over to the wild boar. These had tracked up the 
snow, which lay there like a cattle-yard. 

These boar lie too close in the daytime to stalk, and as a rule 
can only be driven; but on several occasions we caught glimpses of 
them, and once by a fortunate chance bagged one while stalking 
moufion. We were all together on that day, and were spying for 
mouflon from some high rocks. One of our men was at the bottom 
of the slope four or five hundred yards off, and started a fine boar 
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from a bunch of scrub. He came out into the open and stood half- 
way down the slope, unconscious of our presence as we were of his, 
until Enricetto jumped up, yelling ‘Cinghiale! cinghiale!’ (wild boar) 
at the top of his voice, and waving his arms. This was the Sard 
notion of the best way to get a quiet shot. The boar started at his 
best speed, and tore across the slope below us as if he had forgotten 
something, his stumpy black body ploughing up the snow at every 
stride. F was the first to get hold of his rifle, an American re- 
peater, and began ‘ pumping lead’ with it. I rushed back and laid 
hold of the first rifle I could find, which happened to be G "8. 
He was twenty yards off and could see the fun, but not having his 
rifle could not get a shot in. When I got into position the boar was 
straight below us, going ata great pace through some burnt macquia, 
where he showed plainly against the snow among the black stems. 
I fired a length ahead of him. Some one said ‘ E ferrato,’ and the 
beast seemed to slacken his pace. Before I could load my single 
barrel again, F got in two more shots, and at the last, as it 
appeared, piggy rolled over among the macquia. When we got 
down to him he was still sitting up, champing blood and foam. I 
got C ’s big alpenstock firmly planted against his side, so that 
he could not charge, and F gave him the coup de grace with 
his hunting-knife. He was a fine boar, about as big as they make 
them in this island, which is less than they grow to on the mainland. 
Only one bullet had struck him, and passed clean through. Of course 
we assumed that this was F ’s last shot, but after the ‘ gralloch’ 
we followed the track backwards and found that the blood began 
a hundred yards from where he fell. It was therefore plain that 
the fatal shot might have been fired by either of us, and the question 
would have remained for ever unsolved if it had not been for a curious 
piece of evidence. We carried the boar to the top of the ridge, and, 
some further cleansing being necessary, a small battered piece of 
copper was found in his liver. Now F shoots with a solid 
bullet, whereas I used an express, the bullet of which carries a copper 
tube in the hollow. The bullet had passed through, but it had left 
behind this unmistakable ‘ certificate of origin.’ Poor cowboy! 

We were obliged to bow down in the house of Rimmon, and, for 
the satisfaction of our Sards, devote a day or two to the caccia 
grossa which they esteem so much. A motley band of peasants, 
accompanied by a variety of dogs, appeared at an early hour one 
morning by agreement. Some who came from a distance had camped 
for the night in the woods. They were very keen and confident, and 
expected no pay beyond a supply of wine and a share of such game 
as might be killed. All had guns, but in a more or less rickety con- 
dition. The barrels of some were badly cracked; not to be wondered 
at, for the muzzles were ‘stoppered’ with plugs of grass when not 
in use, and doubtless these trivial obstacles were occasionally for- 
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gotten. I was told of one man who shot with an ancient piece which 
had a distinct elbow in the barrel. This slight blemish, he said, had 
been made by his grandfather, so that only the owner should pos- 
sess the secret of shooting with it. 

Before each drive there was a great deal of voluble discussion, not 
to say quarrelling, as to how the drives were to be taken, and who 
were to act as beaters. About a third were told off for this purpose, 
while the remainder with ourselves occupied the ‘ posts’ on the ridge 
above the drive, or on the slope which was to be driven. I confess 
I envied the beaters, for we were soon chilled to the bone at the posts. 
They did not appear to attach much importance to driving down 
wind. The beaters kept up a discordant din, but the dogs did most 
of the work. We took four or five drives that day; boar or mouflon 
were seen in most of them, but only one or two snap shots were ob- 
tained and the result was nil. They say a small pig passed within 
twenty yards of me without my knowing it. The following day we 
drove down to the little village whence most of these men came, and 
took some likely-looking places on another range. The result was 
no better. If we made any sceptical remarks as to any drive, we 
were greeted with, ‘ Cervi—altro!’ (with emphasis) ‘ Anche moufloni 
—Anche cinghiale—Suro, suro!’ (crescendo). This indeed was a 
formula with which we grew very familiar while we remained in 
Sardinia, but after this experience we did not trouble the native form 
of sport, if such it can be called. Perhaps we were unlucky; cer- 
tainly many boar are killed in this way, but I believe very few 
mouflon. This is borne out by the following, which is given by Mr. 
Tennant as the average annual bag on the Marquis of Laconi’s estate, 
which is one of the largest and best preserved on the island: 
Mouflon, 5 ; red deer, 10; fallow deer, 40; boar, 85 ; partridges, 500 ; 
hares, 150; rabbits, 300; woodcock, 160; snipe, 125; duck, 100; 
quail, 50; plover, 30; bustards, 5. There are a few red deer on 
these ranges, and the Sards would occasionally point out an old 
mouflon track in the snow which had been enlarged by the sun, and 
assert that it was a red deer. I saw no genuine fresh red deer’s 
tracks myself, but the exceptionally severe weather had perhaps 
driven them away from the high ground. Fallow deer must also be 
sought at a lower level. 

Returning from that expedition in the evening in the little wag- 
gonette we had hired, we had an object lesson in the obstinacy of Sard 
horses. Such a pair of jibbers I never saw before. After a series of 
tremendous struggles, during which we progressed about a mile in 
an hour, we gave it up and walked home. The driver arrived there 
at midnight leading his horses. The next day he made another 
attempt, but ultimately he was beaten, and had to walk twelve miles 
to fetch another pair. 

After this we returned with renewed zest to our own methods, 
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thanking our stars that we were not dependent upon a mixed rabble 
of Sards for our sport. It was not all plain sailing, however, for the 
weather again turned abominably rough, and remained so almost 
without intermission for the rest cf our stay. One does not expect 
to find the Arctic regions within 150 miles of Africa. Daily we had 
to face heavy falls of snow and hail which condemned us to a volun- 
tary imprisonment for hours together under some hospitable rock, wait- 
ing for such a clearance as would make it possible to use the telescope. 
But our worst enemy was the wind. So thrashing, hammering, per- 
sistent a gale I never tried to stand against. The windows of the 
cantoniera were partly blown in, and the fine powdery snow poured 
in through the broken panes for several days continuously, while 
outside nothing was to be seen but whirlwinds of snow and columns 
of spray a hundred feet high, torn up from the surface of the river. 
Even when the snow ceased to fall the wind was so high that it 
caught up the snow in wreaths and filled the air with the fine par- 
ticles like a fog, so that no use could be made of the glass. Nor was 
this the worst of it, for, though we faced the weather, and by patience 
succeeded in finding the game, some shuddering current of air, 
whirling round the corries and rebounding from the cliffs, would 
carry a warning to their senses, from whatever quarter we attempted 
to approach, and time after time good stalks were spoiled. Still we 
were often reminded of our latitude, even on the worst days, by dis- 
tant visions, as through a veil, of gleams of southern sun bathing in 
golden light the low country which lay beyond the influence of this 
centre of storms. More rarely we enjoyed a whole day’s respite, 
which we thought heavenly by contrast, and in some sheltered 
corner we would pretend to take a siesta after the manner of these 
parts, with the head pillowed on a bunch of wild thyme, and its 
scent filling the nostrils. 

On such a day we had one of the prettiest of stalks. We had 
spied from the top of a ridge two old stagers—rams of quite excep- 
tional quality—on the slope below us. They were thinking of 
settling for the day, and the wariness with which they sought a 
retreat was highly instructive. After trying several spots they 
ascended the opposite slope, and at last lay down within shot of the 
top of it, but so carefully concealed that though they lay on snow 
and where the scrub was thin, if three powerful telescopes had not 
watched every move, we should certainly have lost them when they 
lay down. We had now to get down our side of the valley, 
which was, naturally, in full view; but the macquia, which generally 
favours the game, sometimes helps the hunter. Lying on our backs, 
and pushing ourselves down through the snow with our elbows, we 
slid in and out among the low bushes, as well concealed as our quarry, 
and reached the bottom in safety. Thence a shallow ravine led us 
easily to the top of the ridge under which the mouflon lay, and 
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following it along to the well-noted point above them, and finding 
the wind there sure and steady, we felt pretty safe of a fair shot. I 
crept down the hill till I was nearly level with the rams, and could 
just make out a pair of horns. G , who was to take the shot, got 
straight ‘above them and much nearer. We stayed like this for 
twenty minutes waiting for them to rise, when suddenly, without 
warning, rhyme, or reason, they sprang from their beds and bounded 
down the slope without a pause. G got in a futile running 
shot. I was too astonished even to do that. The cause remains to 
this moment a mystery, but there is one hypothesis which fits the 
ease. We had left Gigi forty yards behind on the other side of 
the ridge with strict injunctions not to move. I hope I am not 
doing him an injustice, but it is just possible that, as we had so long 
passed out of his sight, overcome by curiosity he came over the ridge 
to see what had become of us. If he did so it is certain that the 
rams would see him before he saw them. When we returned to the 
spot where we had left him, he wore an exceedingly innocent expres- 
sion, but he did not inquire if the shot had been successful. 

The cantoniera was not attractive by daylight. Even at the 
worst of the weather we went out on the off chance, and by sheer 
perseverance sometimes got a stroke of luck and conquered fortune 
against odds. On one of the most unpromising of days we struggled 
against the gale to our favourite spying-place. On the ridge we 
found that, even if the falling snow would have allowed a clear sight, 
the wind was too high to hold the glass steady. So we descended 
into a deep valley at right angles to the course of the wind, and 
sought a big rock. Here we built a huge fire, and, baking alternate 
sides of our bodies, waited to see whose patience would first give out. 

For five hours we waited for a chance, and then gave in and 
followed the stream homewards, but kept a bright look-out as we 
passed certain deep hollows on the sheltered side, well knowing that 
in weather like this all the living things in the valley must be con- 
centrated in such spots. We had passed several of these and were 
nearing the high road when C——, who was in front, dropped on the 
track. We followed his example and felt for our glasses, now almost 
useless from damp. High up the slope he had seen a mouflon, and 
we now made out four cunning old rams, the same, as we believed, 
whom we had seen on previous occasions, but who had always 
eluded us. They were sheltering under a steep slope where the 
patches of heather were quite six feet high, which accounted for 
their choice of the spot. Getting into a hollow we went straight up 
at them, with very faint expectation of getting within shooting 
distance. Perhaps they thought that nobody would be fool enough 
to be hunting on such a day. In any case they were less vigilant 
than usual. Though the wind seemed to be whirling about in every 
direction we got right up to them before they were ‘jumped.’ It 
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was impossible to tell exactly where they were, and the first sign I 
saw was a pair of horns describing a series of arched curves. I had 
just time to shout to G to look out, when they bolted up the 
hill across a patch of open ground. The leader had his heels in 
the air before he could cross it. G——’s shot also seemed to tell. 
Then I tried to get into a sitting position for a steady shot when 
they should reappear in the next opening, but I forgot how steep 
the hill was, and rolled clean over backwards, heels over head, and 
only recovered myself to fire a futile shot. Again I got into position 
with the bead on the sky line, feeling sure that one or another would 
turn there to look for his scattered companions. Exactly so! A 
massive pair of shoulders and horns clear cut against the sky! Click 
—I had forgotten to put acartridge in. LEgregious duffer! fat-head! 
tender-foot! Pile on the epithets—-you will never have such another 
chance. Casting a hasty glance at the dead mouflon we followed 
up the trail, and soon found blood on the snow, which quickly led 
us to the body of another. We had two beauties at any rate, but 
we ought to have had the lot. 

These two had heads which are not easy to beat, but there were 
two or three veterans about, with heads as wide and strong, and in 
addition with the outward turn of the tips of the horns, which gives 
such a character to some of the Asian sheep, and, more rarely, to the 
American big-horn. We were greedy for one of these, and for many 
days counted all else as ‘ trash ;’ but they set quite as much value on 
their trophies as we did. One day we spied such a one, well placed 
on the opposite slope of a deep valley. He had others nearly as 
good in his company as well as some ewes, but we recked not of 
them. A solemn resolution was agreed to, to spare no time or trouble 
to get this fellow; and having so resolved, we immediately broke 
it. The first difficulty was to get down the slope below us, which 
was in view. We ought to have returned along the ridge for a mile 
to where a hollow would have covered us, but to save a quarter of an 
hour we clipped it. I fancied there was a little ravine below us, but 
the slope proved painfully smooth, and the covert was unusually thin 
and the snow abominably white. Having got a third of the way 
down in safety, slithering dos-d-terre, we could not slither up again, 
and had to risk it. Now these crafty sheep practised a-dirty little 
trick, which we observed on more than one previous occasion. They 
really saw us all the time, but pretended that they did not, and re- 
mained apparently unconscious until we disappeared from their sight 
into the gully of the stream, when they instantly departed. Fortu- 
nately we had left Benjamin on the top of the ridge with a telescope 
to guard against such a contingency. Finding them gone we now 
signalled him to join us. He had seen that their heads were turned 
towards us, but they did not even rise from their beds until they 
thought their departure would be unobserved. They then separated 
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into two parties, but B—— had kept his glass on the patriarch and 
two or three others who accompanied him, He reported that they 
had passed over a shoulder of the mountain towards a certain deep 
corrie which we knew to be a favourite sanctuary. We now made 
a big détowr, as we should have done in the first instance, and at 
length reached the rim of this basin. From here, after a long 
search, we again discovered them. To approach wasa different busi- 
ness in this concave hollow. For several hours we wound ourselves 
about among the low bushes, and horribly cold work was this flat 
crawling in powdery snow; but it was impossible to get nearer than 
a quarter of a mile. We had left Benjamin at the point where we 
had refound them, with instructions to hold them with the glass. 
Once he thought they had discovered us, for all their heads went up 
together ; but, turning his glass towards the quarter at which they 
were looking, he discovered the cause in a large boar snouting about 
the scrub. In the meanwhile there was nothing for it but to wait 
till they fed into a more accessible place. This they at length did, 
feeding down the stream till a friendly shoulder hid them. Then 
we jumped up and ran along the hill as quickly as our stiffened limbs 
could travel, till we got right above them. The supreme moment 
seemed to have arrived. They were quietly feeding through some 
tall macquia towards a clearing. We slid down a hollow which faced 
this opening, and waited seventy yards from it. First came a sus- 
picious old ewe gazing about. Now they were all in the open 
except the big one. Last of all he trotted out, and turned to graze 
on the edge of a steep bank, the whole length of his broad back 
exposed to us. Whata grand trophy he will make set up in Ward’s 
best style! It was just the loveliest chance I ever saw, and after such a 
stalk too! I whispered to F to take him so. There was a crash 
of lead on splintered rock—twenty bounds, and he was gone. Alas 
that the minute trembling of some superfluous misbegotten nerve 
should squander all that labour, forethought, endurance, and science! 
Well! I know whereabouts he is, and I hope to look him up again 
some day. 

It would be extremely interesting to me, but I fear tedious for the 
reader, to describe other stalks, successful or the reverse. I will con- 
tent myself with saying that notwithstanding quite an epidemic of 
misses we secured nine mouflon and one boar, all by fair stalking. 

I will conclude this paper with a suggestion or two that may be 
useful to any one who may follow in our footsteps. If he understands 
stalking, by all means let him take a telescope, which must be used 
with industry and perseverance. Nor let him be content with 
looking the ground over once or twice. In such covert an animal 
may be hidden one minute and exposed the next. If he must drive 
let him avoid surrounding himself with a tribe of natives. Two or 
three are enough to drive a wide area for sheep. Let them drive, 
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while he puts himself in the best post. His individual chance will be 
as good or better than if the ridge were lined with impetuous natives, 
The head quarters should be as far as possible from a town. A few 
Italian cigars carried in the pocket are the best passport. The best 
season for stalking mouflon would probably be the summer, when they 
are high up on the peaks where the rocks are nearly bare; but there 
may be danger of fever until October. Supplies should be fetched 
every two or three days from the nearest town by a man on horse- 
back. To avoid the necessity of carrying much money, a sum should 
be deposited with some agent there, and everything paid for through 
him. If the sportsman carries a good stock of wholesome incredulity, 
and relies upon his own judgment, he will enjoy himself. If he dis- 
covers my particular preserve, I hope he will move on to some other 
equally good, or, should I find him in my quarters, there might be a 
bad case of vendetta. 
E. N. Buxton. 





A BYE-ELECTION IN 1747. 


Every debate makes its contribution to the mass of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies which must surely be strewn as thickly on the floor of the 
House of Commons as good intentions can be in another place; but 
I suppose that few measures of recent times have disappointed 
the prophets so much as the Corrupt Practices Act. Even its authors 
must be surprised at its success, and at the complete way in which 
it has destroyed the vile corruption of electors, which was so long 
almost a national institution, and which, even in the present genera- 
tion, was often considered to be quite as yenial as poaching. 

Many families still feel the burden of the cost of elections fought 
by their ancestors in past days, and know to their sorrow that such a 
farm and such an estate had to be sold in consequence, but few 
probably are aware of the way in which the money went; so an 
account of some papers which were found accidentally at Castle Hill 
may be of interest, as showing how an unsuccessful candidate could 
spend between 3,000/. and 4,000/. in a borough which had but 323 
electors. The candidate was Mr. John Fortescue, first cousin and 
son-in-law of Earl Clinton, of Castle Hill; the borough was Barnstaple, 
the occasion a bye-election in 1747, caused by the elevation of Mr. 
Henry Rolle, M.P., to the peerage; and the papers consist of three 
letters from and one to Frederick, Prince of Wales: a register, two 
canvass-books, which are always alluded to as ‘ Polls,’ the account- 
book of the head agent, and a large number of bills and vouchers, 
both of his and the sub-agent’s, neatly tied up with strips of white 
buckskin. 

Politics, as such, do not appear to have entered much into the 
contest, though party feeling ran so high that, in the previous year, 
Gibbon the historian, then a schoolboy of nine years old, was, in his 
own words, buffeted and reviled because his ancestors had been Tories. 
The situation, however, was briefly this :— 

The Parliament of 1741 had just been dissolved, Henry Pelham, 
at the head of the Broad Bottom Administration, having been Prime 
Minister since 1744; the Jacobite insurrection had been crushed at 
Culloden in 1746, but, notwithstanding naval victories off Finisterre 
and Ushant, we were getting the worst of the war with the French in 
the Low Countries, although the union with the Dutch Republic was 
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never more cordial or better established. There had been a congress 
at Breda, but it led to nothing, and the King’s speech dissolving Par- 
liament on the 17th of June concluded by saying that, as the present 
Parliament would necessarily determine in a short time, and as 
nothing would give so much weight and credit to his affairs abroad 
in the present conjuncture as to show the dependence he had upon 
the affections of his people he had judged it expedient speedily to 
call a new Parliament.! So far the King’s speech, which is borne 
out by the subjoined extract from Tatam’s History, which is quoted 
in the same volume of Hansard ; but the Ministry was really in the 
most disorganised condition, and the result of the elections aggra- 
vated rather than reduced the internal dissensions of which this vivid 
account is given in Ballantyne’s Life of Lord Carteret (p. 323) :— 


Many councils were at this time held at St. James’s with regard to the state of 
affairs abroad, particularly those in Holland, where the party of the Prince of 
Orange had a great ascendency, and everything seemed to co-operate towards a 
strict and hearty union between the States-General and Great Britain, provided 
the States could have been assured of her steady perseverance in the same system 
of public councils, which it was pretended they could not if the Parliament continued 
to sit. Asthe government of England had now effected so thorough a compre- 
hension of all parties, both without and within doors, they determined by one bold 
stroke to remove this objection, and to advise his Majesty immediately to dissolve 
the Parliament, and to leave the people to their choice of new representatives. 
This was certainly a very wise measure, as it tended to show all Europe that the 
government of England was not afraid to part even with a Parliament that had so 
signally and successfully exerted itself in extinguishing a domestic rebellion, and in 
supporting at an incredible expense a foreign war. His Majesty took the advice ; 
on the 17th of June he prorogued the Parliament, and on the 18th it was dissolved. 

The elections all over Great Britain went on with unparalleled unanimity, and 
were attended with very few of their usual commotions. 

The landed interest appeared to be as strong as ever in the counties, but a 
sensible alteration was found with regard to many of the borroughs (sic), The vast 
successes of the war, the prodigious prizes taken from the enemy, and the many 
advantages Britain had acquired in point of trade, enriched the marine and mer- 
cantile gentlemen to such a degree that numbers of them were enabled to aspire to 
seats in Parliament, and were supported with a greater effusion of money than 
ever had been known to be expended on such occasions. 

The minister who was now generally looked upon to be Mr. Pelham was unable 
to stop the current of corruption which ran in some places where he thought the 
elections were secure in fayour of the government. He appeared, however, per- 
fectly easy, and declared on all occasions that all parties were indifferent to him, 
provided they were in the interest of their country, which should’ be his only 
object ; and if he exerted himself, it was in favour of those whom he personally 
esteemed, and who he thought would agree to the wise and moderate system he 
had laid down. 

In some places the disaffected endeavoured to revive the influence that had 
operated so powerfully in the latter part of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, 
and at the last general election. But in Westminster only 544 voters out of 
14,000 could be found to vote against the Court candidates, and ‘the spirit both 
of opposition and disaffection was found proportionately abated in all other places 


1 King’s speech, 17th of June, 1747, : 
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in the United Kingdom; so it was easily foreseen the approaching Parliament 
would be of the same temper as the last,’ ? 


In 1747, after the Congress of Breda, Harrington, one of the 
Secretaries of State, wished to put an end to the war: Newcastle, 
the other Secretary, terribly anxious to gain the King’s personal 
favour, desired that the wretched military business should continue. 
The dispute was only closed by the dismissal of Harrington with a 
heavy pension. On the 29th of October, the day after Harrington’s 
resignation, Chesterfield took the vacant place ; anxiously pressed to 
accept by Newcastle, who feared that if he refused the King would 
again send for Granville (Lord Carteret). Chesterfield accepted, 
hardly, as he said, knowing whether he was on his head or his heels ; 
and the chaotic condition of the Ministry became every month more 
evident. The King hated all his advisers ; but, unable to get rid of 
them, left them to do as they pleased, bitterly saying he was not 
competent to assist them in cases of difficulty. ‘No real business 
was done,’ said Chesterfield to Lord Marchmont ; ‘ there was no plan ; 
and, in differences of opinion, the King bid them do what they thought 
fit, and continued very indolent, saying that it signified nothing, as 
his son, for whom he did not care a louse, was to succeed him, and 
would live long enough to ruin us all; so that there was no govern- 
ment at all.’ 

In October 1747, Chesterfield told Marchmont that he did not 
know where the government lived. There was no government ; they 
met, and talked, and then said, ‘ Lord, it is late ; when shall we meet 
to talk over this again?’ In that same month, the differences 
between Newcastle and his brother were so extreme that they could 
not speak to each other without falling into a passion, and actually 
declined to meet. The leader in the House of Commons would not 
see the leader in the House of Lords. Pelham and Chesterfield were 
anxious for peace ; Newcastle, not understanding what he was talking 
about, urged the continuance of the war. Before the year was out, 
Chesterfield, disgusted with his personal situation, and declaring 
that what might become of the other ministers was no business of 
his, resolved to resign. 

Under these circumstances the public welfare was naturally 
the last thing to be considered, and the cynical views expressed by 
Horace Walpole in the following letter were no doubt universally 
adopted :— 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to the Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, 


Twickenham: June 8, 1747. 


You will think I have removed my philosophy from Windsor with my tea 
things hither, for I am writing to you in all this tranquillity while a Parliament is 
bursting about my ears. You know it is going to be dissolved; I am told you are 


2 Ballantyne’s Life of Lord Carteret, pp. 323-24. 
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taken care of, though I don’t know where, nor whether anybody that chooses you 
will quarrel with me because he does choose you, as did; one of the 
calamities of my life which I have bore as abominably well as I do most about which 
I don’t care. They say the prince has taken up 200,000/. to carry elections which 
he won't carry: he had much better have saved it to buy the Parliament after it 
is chosen. A new set of peers are in embryo to add more dignity to the silence of 
the House of Lords. I could tell you much election news, none else; through not 
being thoroughly attentive to so important a subject, as to be sure one ought to be, 
I might now and then mistake, and give you a candidate for Durham in place of 
one for Southampton, or name the returning officer instead of the candidate. In 
general I believe it is much as usual—those sold in detail that afterwards will be 
sold in the representation—the ministers bribing Jacobites to choose friends of 
their own—the name of well-wishers to the present establishment, and patriots, 
outbidding ministers that they may make the better market of their own patriotism : 
in short, all England, under some name or other, is just now to be bought and 
sold.® 


History does not relate in what constituencies the Prince of 
Wales made use of his 200,000/., but apparently it was not all 
absorbed in the general election, whereas Thomas Benson and Henry 
Rolle, Esq., were returned for the borough of Barnstaple on the 2nd 
of July, 1747. I do not think there was a contest there on this 
occasion: the dissolution seems to have come rather unexpectedly, 
and probably it was known that Mr. Rolle was to have a peerage, so 
it may have been agreed that the fight should take place over the 
vacancy thus created, when both sides would have plenty of time to 
marshal their forces and promote the prosperity of the town: but 
from this letter of the Prince of Wales it would seem that there was 
at one time some apprehension lest the arrangement might be 
upset :— 

To Lord Clinton. 
Saturday Evening. 

My D* Lord,I return Y" my thanks for the very distinct account Y* have 
Sent me, and I think things apear in a very good way; but my Opinion is to 
Secur ’em, which by making Free-men can’t fail, as I do’nt doubt proper, and Safe 
People will be fix’d on by Y*. I can never imagine Role’s so foolish, as to miss 
now his Peerage, which in all likelyhood is for him l’heure du Berger, so I can’t 
doubt of the Vacancy, and in that case Y* Brother in Law (Lord Lyttelton), might 
stop the Officers of the Revenue, of flying in Y* face, but if his Christianity, 
Morality, or Servile Obedience to P™*™ or to the recanting Pay Master (Pitt), 
Should hinder him of it, the Free-men will Set all wright. As to the ’expence I'll 
go as far as as I have engag’d, 1,800/., which with the 2,200/., I hope will do, and 
by the Book of the present expence, leav’s no Room to doubt of it, unless the Treasury 
was let loose, which I think considering all, is not very likely. I have never 
Spok’n of this, nor Surely Sha’nt, tho’ I should not be Surpriz’d if they’d Suspect 
something, my friendship to Y* and Y*"™ to L* Granville not making Y" a 
favorite of that pretty Clan. Every thing is here as usual, Y* friends hope after 
this trouble of Y* will be over, to see Y", and I dare Say Y* know, My D* L‘ that 
Y¥* have no better friend than 


FRepeErick P. 
The conduct of Messrs. Rolle and Benson in the affair seems to 


* Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p..28. 
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have been rather peculiar. The former, though owing his peerage 
to the government, was so forgetful of his creator as to have supplied 
the opposition candidate with funds, while the latter changed sides 
in the course of the election, and was prepared to use his vote and 
influence against the gentleman to whose expenses he had made a 
substantial contribution ; but, after all, he was not the only voter in 
the borough who altered his opinions ; the papers show that some of 
them did not act without good reason, and the arguments may have 
been as cogent in his case as in theirs. But it is now time that 
I gave some account of the constituency and of the papers in 
question. 

The parliamentary representation of the ancient capital of North 
Devon was at this time in the hands of the Corporation, consisting of 
the mayor, two aldermen, and twenty-four common councilmen—and 
the freemen, who obtained their privileges either by inheritance or in 
some unexplained way, of which more hereafter, through the magis- 
trates. In all, there were 322 names on the register when the con- 
test began, including three peers—Lord Clinton, Lord Gower, and 
Lord Rolle—but over a third were what we should call ‘ out-voters:’ 
the 200 or so who resided in the town were very unevenly divided 
among the trades, there being no less than 36 weavers and wool- 
combers and 27 connected with the leather industry ; hatters, car- 
penters, and butchers had each eight representatives; barbers, four, 
were as numerous as grocers ; while excisemen, five, were more plenti- 
ful than either. The glove-makers, who still flourish at Barnstaple, had 
two of their body among the freemen, but there was only one tailor 
and one baker. Of innkeepers, however, and victuallers there were 
six, supported by three maltsters and four coopers. The general 
list including, beside the three peers, fourteen ‘esquires,’ six 
‘ gents,’ ten ‘clerks,’ nine mariners, seven soldiers and marines, 
one doctor and two apothecaries, one farmer and two husbandmen, 
with three schoolmasters—of whom two were Dissenters and non- 
resident—and three destitute freemen ‘in y® workhouse.’ Alto- 
gether a very mixed lot—but unanimous, I doubt not—and ahead of 
their times, in disapproving the Septennial Act, inasmuch as a 
contest brought with it meat, drink, clothes, lodging, washing, 
medical attendance, and pocket-money for the free and independent 
elector. 

In providing the above on this occasion, Mr. Fortescue spent, as 
I have said, between 3,000/. and 4,000/. Mr. John Exter, the agent, 
accounts for 3,398/. 18s. 7d.; but I am not quite sure whether or no 
this includes a sum of 398/. 18s. 7d. spent by Lord Clinton and the 
candidate himself for the purposes of the election. There is reason 
to think it does not; but apart from this the total is summed up as 
follows :— 

VoL. XXV.—No. 148. 3P 
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£ 
Sent by John Exter . .« . 1,901 
Paid by do. . : . 
£2,688 8 2 


Sent by the agents 


Paid by them 
£71010 5 


£3,398 18 7 


Showing 2,117/. ‘lent’ and 1,281/. expended for other purposes— 
which is more than the authorised maximum for the present Barn- 
staple division of some ten thousand voters. 

In examining the general account, the heaviest items of a modern 
election bill are found conspicuous by their absence. There is no 
charge for printing; the agents seem to have worked for nothing, 
Mr. Exter, who got 10/. 10s. for his trouble, alone excepted. Sta- 
tionery is represented by four purchases of paper—at 1s. a quire— 
pens, sealing-wax, and wafers, amounting to 6s. in all, with books 
4s. 6d. There is no rent charged for the committee-room, which was 
cheaply furnished with 13d. worth of dome, a mop anda utensil; nor 
is there a trace of anything in the shape of a public meeting, beyond 
a small charge for the expense of searching if any affidavit: had been 
filed about the riot ; in fact, the only portion of this large expendi- 
ture, equivalent to nearly 2,500/. at the present day, which was not 
corrupt, was the cost of the messengers and the sums given for jour- 
ney money to those voters who came from a distance. Something 
over half of the general account went in liquor, while ‘ expenses on 
freemen ’—which probably meant ‘ drinks round ’—is a very common 
explanation of the minor entries, which begin on the 24th of June 
and are continued daily or at short intervals up to the 17th of Sep- 
tember. From that day—the date, apparently, of the Pleasure Fair, 
avery great local institution—there is a break to the 22nd of October, 
and the payments cease in this account-book on the 7th of November, 
which was the time at which a certain letter from a great personage 
was received. 

Some of the items are curious, and throw a good deal of light on 
the cost of living in those days. Anticipating the formal promotion 
of Mr. Rolle to the peerage, Mr. Fortescue commenced his campaign 
during the first election, and for ten days from the receipt of the writ 
till its conclusion entertained all and sundry with twelve bottles of ale, 
five of cider, 456 bottles of wine, and 25/. worth of other drinks of 
sorts ; the only solids of which there is mention being a salmon, 10s., 
and on the day he came into the town, 27s. worth of other edtables ; 
which were washed down with 111 bottles of wine, besides punch, 
beer, ale and cider. Altogether 1591. was spent in this preliminary 
cultivation of the constituency. Up to this date little seems to have 
been-done in ‘ lending ’ money, or bringing in out-voters; but both 
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were now taken up in earnest, and food was distributed as well as 
drink. Thus, on the 10th of July, 184 lbs. of beef and mutton were 
supplied on the order of a sub-agent, at a cost of 24d. per lb. for 
inferior and 3d. for superior joints, 2l. 2s. 04d. in all; 10s., I think, 
was the charge for dressing this. Again, on the 15th of September, 
four quarters of beef and five legs of mutton, 602 lbs., were purchased 
at 24d., and on another occasion there was a big dinner at an inn, 
the bill for which runs thus :— 


t 
& 


Nine dozen and one bottles of Port at 2/ . 
Three dozen of white Wine 

Two dozen and nine bottles of wine . 
Six bottles of sherry . . 

Six pints of Reinish at 1/2 

Sugar and nutmegs . 

Two sticks of wax 

Five dozen and nine bottles of ey oe 
Ale and tobacco 

Glasses broken . 

83 ordinaries at 2/ 

33 Do. at 1/ for serv ante 


— 
D bo W * 


~ 


BaAAIWMHONND 
cOmaocaccocoon 


BP monrrocoownweo 


—" 


£36 


_ 
fon) 
bop 


It might have been expected that all this drinking would have 
led to much disturbance and fighting, but any rows there may have 
been must have been of a very good-humoured character, judging by 
the doctor’s bill for 


A List of Freemen who have been under my care. 


July 15, 1747, Jn°. Peard, a Dislocated Shoulder, Reduct.: dressings, At- 
tendanes and Cure. ‘ 
Aug. 4, Henry Smale, a contis’d thigh and ae, dentine and Cus 
Aug. 18, Nath. Blackwell, a sprained shoulder and thumb, dressings, 
attendance, andcure . A 
Sept. 9,George Larkin, a Fractur’d Leg, Reduct. : 6 weeks Attendance 
and Cure 
Oct. 20, Thom* Courtis of Leaden, | an Uleer of his Leg, 3. weeks A ttend- 
ance and Cure . . . . . ‘ . ° 
Oct. 22,4 Jonathan Balles, Bleeding ° . ° 
Nov. 6, Oliver Collybear, A dislocated Ancle (not yet Cur’ a) eT 


£7 6 


But, though so many potent arguments were brought to bear on 
the stomachs of the electors, other methods of influencing opinion 
were not neglected; and the procession which is so prominent a 
feature in modern American electioneering seems to have been fore- 


4 He also got 7s. 6d. from Atchison, a sub-agent, by ‘impudent invention.’ His 
‘ meat, drink, washing and lodging, from 25th Sept. to 12 Nov., are charged in 
another bill at 37. 6s. 3d. 


3P2 
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stalled at Barnstaple by a ‘ calvacade,’ the drummers and trumpeters 
in which got a guinea and a half for their services. The Pleasure 
Fair also was utilised, and there is a charge of 19s. 6d. for expenses 
with Rev. Mr. ——, ‘and severall other free voters and their wives, etc. 
at the puppett Show ;’ and female influence was further courted in 
more than one instance, a sub-agent expending as much as 6/. 6s. 
in ‘a bauble for a freeman, J. B. his daughter.’ The said J. B. was 
from his initials identical with the butcher who supplied all the beef 
and mutton before referred to, and was one of the forty odd ‘ common 
burgesses” on Mr. Fortescue’s side who were not directly bribed ; 
nearly half of these incorruptible people, however, are described as 
‘Esquire,’ or ‘Gent,’ and I am afraid there are only about twenty- 
five of the rank and file who did not receive a loan, and two of them 
changed sides. The ordinary price was twenty guineas; in one in- 
stance there is the addition ‘and which he denyed 31. 3s.,’ and a 
few of the out-voters got less; but otherwise it was a regular thing, 
and was paid impartially to a soldier in the Guards, to a ‘Gent’ (the 
only one, by the way, who seems to have taken money), and to a 
pauper in the workhouse ; the out-voters of course got their journey 
money as well, 4/. 4s. being paid from London and 1l. 1s. from 
Exeter ; and considerable expenditure was incurred in this way, and 
in finding them out and securing them. 

This was the more necessary as the canvass returns show that the 
absentees were nearly as numerous as the doubtfuls, and able con- 
sequently to decide the election. There are two canvass-books 
among the papers, and four summaries of the progress of the canvass ; 
the first three tell a hopeful if not a flattering tale, the latest of 
them, dated the 25th of July, giving 


Mr. Fortescue . ° * ; - 185 
Sir Bouchier Wrey_ . . ° . 128 
Doubtful . ; i ; ‘ - 2 
Absent e ° : 3 ‘ - 2 


This was sent with the annexed covering letter, and the substance 
of it forwarded very likely to London, as the time agrees with the 
next letter from the Prince of Wales. The anxiety expressed about 
the finances is not unnatural, seeing that Mr. Exter’s expenditure 
for the month was 4501. exclusive of all the ‘loans,’ and exclusive of 
all the bills that were being run up in all directions by the other 
agents for the maintenance and refreshment of the freemen ‘in their 
Labours,’ the day’s allowance of ale to each being two quarts beside 
spirits :— : 
Barum: July y* 25" 1774. 

My Lord,—-Inclosed you have the Poll as it now stands but I hope by next Week 

to send you a better Account and more to your Lordship’s satisfaction, and am very 


sorry that your Lordship should be at such expense to forward this election. 
John Coles Exciseman who is now ranged in the doubtfull List I find lives at 
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Abington in Berkshire, he was preferred to be supervisor by your Lordship’s or 
General Whethan’s Interest, but is now reduced to a Common Exciseman. 

I find that Mr. Rolle hath wrote to him, but whether he hath promised him or 
not I do not know, but I am persuaded that your Letter to him would secure him 
if he be not engaged, or keep him back if he be. 

I am with all due Respect 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 


Joun ATCHISON. 


My Lord,—I have The Honour of His Royal Highnesses Commands to convey 
the inclosed to your Lordship by a messenger that is going on to Mr. Pitt. You 
will probably observe that it comes much later to you, than from its Date you 
might expect, But that is owing to His R. Highnesses waiting for a proper oppor- 
tunity of sending it to you. 

I hear your Lordship is at present warmly engaged. I most heartily wish you 
success in whatever you undertake—and am with the Greatest Respect 

My Lord your Lordships most obedient humble servt. 
J. AyscouaH. 
Gerrard Street: August 10, 1747. 


Leicester Hse., the 5th, 1747. 


My D* Lord, to hinder all mistax’s I write this by the Messenger who go's to 
Cornwall. Nugent tells me that L* Role’s has paid a Sum of mony to Mr. 
Fortescue, joint with Benson, I understand ’tis 1,200/. You told me he was willing 
to spend 1,000/., with these 2,200/. I should hope you might carry it but Suppose 
there was need of more I am very willing to Stand it, be it 8002. to make it 3,000/, 
or 1,800/. to make it 4,0007. The Pelhams allow us 205, without Scotland, where I 
know of 10. The Confusion amongst ’em is great, as ev’ry body Says, and Several 
Changes are Spok’n off, which with the Miserys of Flanders, will destroy ’em, but 
I am afraid so late, that this Country will perishe with ’em. I hope to see You soon 


my D* Lord, and you'll find me allways Y' very affectionate, 
FREDERICK P, 


Great efforts were made by both sides in the next two months 
to secure the doubtfuls, to bring up out-voters, and to keep straight 
those who were already pledged. Here are some extracts from ‘ An 
account of expenses &c. Laid out’ by a man who had been sent to 


Plymouth— 


» 


24th 
Spent at the Globe at Torrington . 
Gave A. G. (who had his 21/. besides) : 
Left with M' B. to drink at his Publick House 
p* for a horse and guide . re 
hn the servants at Winscott 


Wednesday Morning, 
Spent at Oakehampton 
Spent at Lanehead. ‘ 
Spent at the White Hart at Dock Sih tis 
Left with Mr. H. to drink after I was gone home as I intended 
in the morning ° . ° : ; 
Boate on board the Salisbury . 
Gave Nicholas Moule (the voter) 


_— —_ 


to to & © bo 


ocoonwh 


=o oO 


~ 
7 on) 


oe» 
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Friday, 26th 

Gave James Allen to shew Crimke Passage . 

Passage forward and Backward . caste 

Boate to fetch Nicholas Moule a shoar . 

Noone 

Spent at Dock , ‘ 

Ale at the smith’s shop to get George Coates . 

[This was money thrown away, for Coates was a blacksmith 
in the Dockyard, and therefore supported the Government 
candidate, Sir B. Wrey.] 

Spent more at the White Hart w'* George Coates, Nich* 
Moule, Quarter Masters of the Dock wt Harry and the 
officers of Marines . . , ee . . oe 

Night 
1 Bottle of wine when I had Moules furlow me saci fee 
2/6, Serjt Maj" fee for the furlow 12° . . . 
At Tavistock Supper wine ale Horses &c. 


27th Night (Being back at Barnstaple) 
Gave Moule to put in his Pockett . 


0 65 
0 5 


“05 


The Pockett money was not, however, the last expense which the 
capture of the marine entailed ; of course he was maintained, but 


that did not cost much, as I find that a fellow-freeman 


received ls. 


in money and a leg of mutton 8d. in full for one week’s subsistence ; 
but he was still in Barnstaple on the 20th of October, when the 
Doctor enters in his account ‘Gave Moule in his Temptation 1/,’ 
and, over and above the modest sum which apparently sufficed to 
keep him straight, he received a complete kit in lieu of his uniform, 


as follows :— 


D for Nichs Moule p Order. 
3 yds. 3 brod Cloth at 10/ . 
5 yd. # Shelloon at 16¢ 
1 yd. Brod Buckram . 
l yd. } Wadding 
1 yd. Cull* fustin 
2 yd. $ white Do. 
Ball o’ Silk & twist 
2 yds. thread 
2 Doz. $ Coate buttens at 104 
1 Doz. $ Vest Do. 
4 yd Canvas 4¢ tape 2° 
p* Walter Bowen for a hatt 
p* for making as by act 


—_ 
“9 


‘WP athe kale tn 
‘lic Sack theatled teeta 


Aol lARAANH 


ow 
_ 
NO 


2 shirts and a pair of Shoes 


The next letter is from a man who was sent direct 


—_ 
SASCHSOWMAR 


Lad 


top 


from Castle 


Hill: ‘ Frugall’ as he was, he wasted his eight guineas on Mr. Trap- 


nell, who, being perhaps better used by the other side 
their list a week after this letter was written. 


» appears in 
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Charles Holloway’s Bill for Expense on freemen at London. 
Sept*. y® 17, 1747. 


Mad™,—I Received your Letter yeasterday, and my account is as follows: 


p* to Nich. Thomas. : : . ° 
p* to Thomas Courtis  . 
re to Ditto’s wife by order of Mr. Houndle 
i to George Trapnell . . . 

more for Ditto, to a surgeon and a Potecery ° 

Have still to pay for ditto to Clear his Bail — I got) 

from Y* Court, about ‘ ° . 

p* Offspring Brown . ‘ , 

rf to Ditto’s wife by order of Mr. Eates . 

My own Expences in finding them and upon them 


Tottall 


—_ 
WHOONWO 


~ 
ecoceoocr 


_ 
Semeonrdvoe 


FON SO 


— 
own co 


riz OOO 


| 
so 


in my Expences I have behaved as Frugall as I could to give content ; but they 
would be used here something like what they new them at Barnstaple was used 
(and as they had been by the other side ; both before I had to do in the affair and 
since) or else I could have done nothing with them. 

I am Mad”, your humble Sert, C. Hottoway. 


But it was not only the out-voters within the county and in 
London who were looked up, as witness the letters following. It is 
to be remarked that James Atchison’s letter is quite as well written 
as the Prince of Wales’s. In the register he is described as belong- 
ing to Col. Agnew Regiment and Company. 


Barum: Aug. y* 1*, 1747. 


My Lord,—Inclosed you have the Poll as it now stands, according to the best 
Truth and Light I can learn. 

Yesterday I received a Letter from my Brother James which I have sent in- 
closed, I told your Lordship that he was a Marine in St. Andrew’s Regiment and 
Company now at Southampton, and he at the hospital there, but safe to direct to 
him at Mr. Brackstone’s at the Bowling Green there. 

In the doubtfull list you will find the names of Arthur Kimpland Sent Excise- 
man, and Arthur Kimpland Jun. Supervisor of Excise, who I am afraid will be 
against us if your Lordship do not write them in your own name. 

The Old Arthur is an Officer of Excise at Hollowbridge near Plymouth and ye 
Young Arthur Supervisor of Excise at Taunton. 

Also one Oliver Pike, who is a Tallow Chandler without Southgate, Exon, 
should be wrote to by your Lordship or Mr. ffortescue. 

In the list of the Absent you will find one Andrew Pennybrooke, who we 
were informed was dead but are now informed is alive and lives either at Chelsea 
or Chelsea Hospital, being a decayed sailor who must be applied to with speed. 

Also John Score, Clerk, whose patron is Mr. Hulford, who if he order himself 
and is earnest with him may prevail on him to be here at y° election, otherwise 
will be absent. 

This is all the Inteligence I can give your Lordship at Present, and am 

With all sincerity 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Serv‘, 
JoHN ATCHISON. 


P.S. Mr. Benson seems very uneasy about y* 500/. 
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July y* 25%, 1747 : Southampton. 


D' Brother,—I sent a letter to my Lord Clinton Last Sundy and gave him the 
tender of my Vote: I have this day Rec a letter from my wife, and my Lord’s 
footman has been with my wife to Desire my Vote, I Desire you will Lett my 
Lord know how to Direct to me if Occasion serves, pray Lett me know how the 
Election goes on in Regard to the Opposition, w is all att present from your 
loving Brother 

Jas. ATCHISON. 


P.S. The sooner I am sent for the better Least I should be sent abroad. 


The next canvass is dated the 24th of September, and notwith- 
standing all exertions Mr. Fortescue’s prospects were much less 
favourable ; only six voters remained doubtful, and the absentees had 
been reduced to seventeen, and Sir Bouchier Wrey had secured so 
much the largest share of the former that his pledges now stood at 
152 against Mr. Fortescue’s 148. Among the seventeen who are still 
classed as absent, one had previously promised Sir Bouchier, so he 
was better away; four were soldiers or sailors, and five were abroad ; 
another was a relative of the other candidate, and though he had 
promised Mr. Fortescue was no doubt purposely absent for family 
reasons ; while of the six remaining one was away in Cumberland, a 
dissenting teacher; so there was little to be hoped for from them. 
The policy of making ‘proper and safe people’ freemen had been 
tried, but with equal success on both sides, Sir John Chichester of 
Goulston being enlisted with three others among Mr. Fortescue’s 
adherents, while Mr. Bouchier Wrey himself got enrolled with a 
similar contingent among his own. An attempt to get him another 
supporter was successfully frustrated by paying 5s. to one Grace 
Vaughan, ‘for her attendance in the hall to hinder young Halls 
from his freedom receipt;’ but John and James Hooper, the sons 
of a Bristol supporter of Mr. Fortescue’s, do not seem to have re- 
turned as expected from ‘Jamacie.’ My ancestor had had the worst 
of it, too, in the exchanges between the two sides, having only won 
over three of Sir Bouchier’s voters. One of these, indeed, was a 
Common Councilman, but he was more than balanced by the loss of 
Thomas Benson, Esq., the sitting member, whose uneasiness about 
his 5007. had become, we may suppose, more acute, and five others, 

‘of whom three had taken a loan from Mr. Fortescue’s and only one 
returned it. Two others also, who are not mentioned in the earlier 
canvass book, now appear on the wrong side, and the only gain to be 
set against all these was the transference to the doubtful list of a 
single voter of Sir B. Wrey’s. It is plain, too, that desertion was 
contagious, as witness the following :— 


ffryday Morning. 
Mrs. Nicks,—I desire you’l take care of Mr. Isaac Roberts and give him his 
breakfast Dinner and Supper at 18¢ a day and in case he desires it Sixpence a 
day in Money to Spend where he pleases. Keep him as Sober as you can, and be 
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sure prevent him from coming to Barnestaple or let any other person persuade him 
either to come to Barnestaple or engage himself untill you hear again 
from Y* ffriend and serv‘ 
JoHn EXxter. 


Jan. 11 1748 Rec4 of John ffortescue Esq. by the Hands of Mr. John Exter 
ffour shillings and sixpence in full for Mr. Roberts’ charges at my house in the late 


election. 
: The Mark of 


MarGaret N Nicks. 


And things seem to have gone from bad to worse, till they culminated 
in this despairing letter from Lord Clinton to Mr. Ayscough, the 
Prince of Wales’ secretary :— 


S'—Being not willing to let even my own Servt know to whom I send y° in- 
clos’d Letter, I must beg y* favour of you to give it to His Royal Highness, and to 
let him know y* I should have sent him an act before how y* Affair at Barnstaple 
stands, had I not expected y* M' Pitt’s Serv' who brought me H.R.H.s and your 
Letters (of 5 and 10 Aug.), would have returned before now. 

Be pleas’d to tell H.R.H. I have taken all y* care imaginable to examine y® 
inclos’d Poll, as likewise y* inclos’d expences, and have seen y® Vouchers every 
week, and tho’ I have taken all y* pains I can to prevent expence, yet it will prove 
a very expensive affair. 

I have had all y® disadvantages in y* World, for in y® first place, As I always 
knew it to be a very troublesome and Venal Borough, I had totally neglected it 
for these seven years last past, and resolved never to be concerned with it more; 
and y® two present Members, who now oppose me, have been making interest these 
two years; and by y® sudden Dissolution of y® Parlt I began only a few days 
before y* General Election, besides all y® influence of y® Govert against me; so 
y* had it not been to serve H.R.H., nothing should have tempted me to concern 
myselfe wt such an affair, for besides all y® Monsterous expence, I have been 
scarce quiet a day at my own House ; however I wish it may turn out to H.R.H.’s 
satisfaction, tho’ I think I can venter to assure him of success if H.R.H. cares to 
go on, and will probably secure y® Borough for ever after. I am 

S' Your most Faithfull & Obt Hum?'* Serv* 
CLINTON. 


My Servt has orders to stay in town for your Answer & y* to return. 


Castle Hill: Oct. y* 30", 1747. 


The reply was not long delayed, and its tenor seems to have been 
taken for granted, as, after the end of October, no fresh expenses 
worth mentioning were incurred. H.R.H.’s answer was as follows :— 


Wednesday, 3 a clock. 


My D* Lord, tis of a Great Generall, to make a wise retreat, and I fear it 
must be our Case. Th’ Expence would have grown enormous, therefore since they 
offer to pay, what has been laid out by You, I am for agreeing to that, and have 
done. 

I can’t help admiring the Politicall, fraternall, complimenting, and Soothing 
Letter of Mr. Littl. tis not the stile of the Persian Letters, nor St P's Conversion, 
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but give me leave to Say, tis part ofan old French Song de tout un peu. Evry 
body longs to See Y* here, but none more than Y* very affectionate 


FREDERICK P, 


Nothing now remained but to settle up the bills and to recover 
‘ what had been laid out’ from Sir Bouchier Wrey ; and the former 
task was not completed till the January following. The minor 
accounts were largely entrusted to a certain Dr. Barber, but 
though he endorses one bundle ‘ with those who have been assistants, 
I would not be too punctiliary,’ and another, ‘ these bills seem to 
be very particular and carry an honest face,’ the form of receipt 
‘received in full of all demands home to this day’ is common and 
suspicious; and another batch is labelled ‘some notes for money 
lent, & Bills not paid because not honest.’ The remarks on some of 
the bills are very candid :— 

Ant. Balles 1/.1s. not allow’d A Rogue. 


Mrs, Cornish 4/. 1s. Directly contrary to Express orders. 
Wid. Penny’s Bill not allow’d a Roguery. 


Another paper is marked 


Mr. S——’s Bond for 10/. I take this money to have been lent by J. E. because 
I secreted it on y* compromise from Mr. ——. 


Another bill deserves from its magniloquent language to be set 
out at length :— 


Aw Acct of Ale and Cyder drunk at my house by about 60 ffreemen of Barn- 
staple stil’d and distinguish’d by the name of the BLUES, whom they desire may 
be placed to the Acct of the Honourable John ffortescue, Esq.—who all desire a 
Moderate ffurther Continuance. 

(to wit) 
1747, July 7. 
To a Barrell of Ale by Orders . 
Do. Toasupper . ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° : 
AND from the said July the 7™ to August the 12 ffollowing 
at severall times and Particularly the 2™ of this instant 
Aug", 50 of the said ffreemen being present and on the 9 
of the 34 Month 20 being Collected together have drunk in 
Ale and Cyder to the amount of ; . . : . 5 30 
7100 

Nee.—The names of the said ffreemen (if desir'd) shall be given in a Particular 

List thereof. 


This was cut down by Dr. Barber to 2/. 28., the rest being 
declared imposition; but Mr. Williams, not to be defeated, sent it 
in again for a larger amount, though in a slightly different form; and 
another sub-agent, to whom it was referred, sent it back with this 
note :—‘ As Mr. Williams Bailed severall ffreemen from under arrest 
at the time of Election and run a great risque in so doing, I think, 
In Justice, he ought to be paid "—so paid he was to the amount of 
4l. 9s., which he accepted in full of all demands. 
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The ‘notes’ are all in the same form, the voter signing a paper 
in which he promises to pay Mr. (such an agent) on order the sum 
of twenty guineas on demand for value received. Only a few remain 
out of the hundred, and those must have been in the possession of the 
agents. It is noticeable that notwithstanding the general corruption 
in and out of Parliament, only one of the Corporation, two-thirds of 
whom supported Mr. Fortescue, accepted a bribe, and only one of 
the gentlefolk. The Mayor elect, indeed, had a loan of 50l., but 
he repaid it honestly with 2/. 10s. interest, and there is a charge of 
5l. 198. 6d. for two casks of wine and carriage thereof given to Mr. 
Mayor for a present. By the price, too, it was good wine ; for a barrel 
of exceeding good old port cost only 2/. 15s. 8d. And here it may 
be of interest if I give some details of the prices charged for a few 
articles, it being premised that wheat in 1744-5 averaged 21s. to 
22s. the quarter, and that agricultural wages in the West of England 
were, in Arthur Young’s time, 5s. and 6s. the week, having risen con- 
siderably since the date of which I write. Tay, suger, breed, fowles, 
candels, &c. were supplied to a voter at 3s. a week. Ribbon cost 
8d. a yard, and not much more than a yard seems to have been given 
to any individual ; cockades were 6d.and 8d. Blue and silver ribbon 
not less than 2s. a yard. Brown sugar was charged at 6d. the lb., 
but loaf sugar went as high as 103d. Best tobacco, 1s. 4d.; 72 pipes, 
ls.; brandy, 4s. the gallon ; lemons, 1s. the dozen; 37 empty bottles 
not returned, 6s. 2d.; 12 wineglasses, 3s.; 2 punch bowls, 4s. 6d. ; 
and 4 ladels, 2s. A cloak cost 5s., as follows :—1 yard blue wrap, 
4s. 6d.; 1 yard ferrett, 3d.; 3} yards braid for edging, 34d. = 5s. 
Cotton was 2s. the yard; a pair of stockings, 2s. 2d.; a pair of 
shoes, 3s. 10d. Red deal planks, 12 feet long and 13 inch thick, 1s. 
10d. each. Beef and mutton, as we have seen, were about 3d. the 
lb. ; suet was 4d., and 6 lb. of candles 2s. 10d. Hay and corn for a 
horse one night was but 1s., and horse hire to Plymouth—sixty miles 
or so—only 8s., while the expense of sending a messenger to Corn- 
wall was 12s. For the longer journey to London these are the 
details: A messenger sent from Castle Hill to London appears to 
have covered the distance, about 200 miles, in five days between 
Saturday morning and Wednesday night, and the return journey in 
six days. He seems to have taken his own horse the whole way, 
and the cost, including 17s. 5d. for y° London bill for four nights 
lodging for himself and horse, was only 1/. 19s. 6d. On another 
occasion, the messenger took his own horse to Sherborne, and leaving 
him there, posted to London and back, sleeping one night at Andover 
and two in town; and accomplished the whole journey within a week. 
The cost of the post-horses from London to Sherborne was only 
21. 18s. 6d., the boys being 4s. more, ostlers 6d., and turnpikes 1s. 
—a total of 31. 4s. 

Many of these items are small in amount compared with what 
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they would be now at present prices; but the total, even according 
to the present standard, is a large one. Lord Clinton’s descendants, 
therefore, have reason to be glad that he made a wise retreat in 
time, and did not go on keeping open house at Barnstaple 
till the new writ was issued in the January following. But the 
lengths to which corruption was carried both then and for many 
years afterwards in scores of places may well make us thankful for 
the alteration of public opinion that enabled the legislature to deal 
so decisively with that foul legacy of the ‘ good old times.’ 


EBRINGTON. 





AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Nemo ergo ex me scire queerat, quod me nescire scio, nisi forte ut nescire discat. 
Aveustinvus, De Civ. Dei, xii. 7. 


ConTROVERSY, like most things in this world, has a good and a bad 
side. On the good side, it may be said that it stimulates the wits, 
tends to clear the mind, and often helps those engaged in it to 
get a better grasp of their subject than they had before; while, 
mankind being essentially fighting animals, a contest leads the 
public to interest themselves in questions to which, otherwise, 
they would give but a languid attention. On the bad side, contro- 
versy is rarely found to sweeten the temper, and generally tends to 
degenerate into an exchange of more or less effective sarcasms. More- 
over, if it is long continued, the original and really important issues are 
apt to become obscured by disputes on the collateral and relatively 
insignificant questions which have cropped up in the course of the 
discussion. No doubt both of these aspects of controversy have mani- 
fested themselves in the course of the debate which has been in pro- 
gress, for some months, in these pages. So far as I may have illus- 
trated the second, I express repentance and desire absolution ; and I 
shall endeavour to make amends for any foregone lapses by an endea- 
vour to exhibit only the better phase in these concluding remarks. 


The present discussion has arisen out of the use, which has become 
general in the last few years, of the terms‘ Agnostic’ and ‘ Agnosticism.’ 

The people who call themselves ‘ Agnostics’ have been charged 
with doing so because they have not the courage to declare them- 
selves ‘Infidels.’ It has been insinuated that they have adopted a new 
name in order to escape the unpleasantness which attaches to their 
proper denomination. To this wholly erroneous imputation, I have 
replied by showing that the term ‘ Agnostic’ did, as a matter of fact, 
arise in a manner which negatives it; and my statement has not been, 
and cannot be, refuted. Moreover, speaking for myself, and without 
impugning the right of any other person to use the term in another 
sense, I further say that Agnosticism is not properly described as a 
‘ negative ’ creed, nor indeed as a creed of any kind, except in so far 
as it expresses absolute faith in the validity of a principle which is 
as much ethical as intellectual. This principle may be stated in 
various ways, but they all amount to this: that it is wrong for a 
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man to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any proposition 
| unless he can produce evidence which logically justifies that cer- 
tainty. This is what Agnosticism asserts; and, in my opinion, it 
is all that is essential to Agnosticism. That which Agnostics deny 
and repudiate, as immoral, is the contrary doctrine, that there are 
propositions which men ought to believe, without logically satisfactory 
evidence; and that reprobation ought to attach to the profession 
of disbelief in such inadequately supported propositions. The justi- 
fication of the Agnostic principle lies in the success which follows 
upon its application, whether in the field of natural, or in that of 
civil, history; and in the fact that, so far as these topics are con- 
cerned, no sane man thinks of denying its validity. 

Still speaking for myself, I add, that though Agnosticism is not, 
and cannot be, a creed, except in so far as its general principle 
is concerned; yet that the application of that principle results in 
the denial of, or the suspension of judgment concerning, a number 
of propositions respecting which our contemporary ecclesiastical 
‘gnostics’ profess entire certainty. And in so far as these eccle- 
siastical persons can be justified in their old-established custom 
(which many nowadays think more honoured in the breach than 
the observance) of using opprobrious names to those who differ 
from them, I fully admit their right to call me and those who 
think with me ‘Infidels:’ all I have ventured to urge is that they 
must not expect us to speak of ourselves by that title. 

The extent of the region of the uncertain, the number of the 
problems the investigation of which ends in a verdict of not proven, 
will vary according to the knowledge and the intellectual habits of the 
individual Agnostic. I do not very much care to speak of anything 
as unknowable. What I am sure about is that there are many topics 

‘about which I know nothing; and which, so far as I can see, are out 
of reach of my faculties. But whether these things are knowable 
by any one else is exactly one of those matters which is beyond my 
knowledge, though I may have a tolerably strong opinion as to the 
probabilities of the case. Relatively to myself, I am quite sure that 
the region of uncertainty—the nebulous country in which words play 
the part of realities—is far more extensive than I could wish. 
Materialism and Idealism; Theism and Atheism; the doctrine of 
the soul and its mortality or immortality—appear in the history of 
philosophy like the shades of Scandinavian heroes, eternally slaying 
one another and eternally coming to life again in a metaphysical 
‘Nifelheim.’ It is getting on for twenty-five centuries, at least, 
‘since mankind began seriously to give their minds to these topics. 
Generation after generation, philosophy has been doomed to roll 
the stone uphill; and, just as all the world swore it was at 
the top, down it has rolled to the bottom again. All this is 
written in innumerable books; and he who will toil through them 
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will discover that the stone is just where it was when the work 
began. Hume saw this; Kant saw it; since their time, more and 
more eyes have been cleansed of the films which prevented them from 
seeing it; until now the weight and number of those who refuse to 
be the prey of verbal mystifications has begun to tell in practical life. 

It was inevitable that a conflict should arise between Agnosticism 
and Theology; or rather I ought to say between Agnosticism and 
Ecclesiasticism. For Theology, the science, is one thing; and Eccle- 
siasticism, the championship of a foregone conclusion ! as to the truth 
of a particular form of Theology, is another. With scientific Theo- 
logy, Agnosticism has no quarrel. On the contrary, the Agnostic, 
knowing too well the influence of prejudice and idiosyncrasy, even 
on those who desire most earnestly to be impartial, can wish for 
nothing more urgently than that the scientific theologian should not 
only be at perfect liberty to thresh out the matter in his own fashion, 
but that he should, if he can, find flaws in the Agnostic position, 
and, even if demonstration is not to be had, that he should put, in 
their full force, the grounds of the conclusions he thinks probable. 
The scientific theologian admits the Agnostic principle, however widely 
his results may differ from those reached by the majority of Agnostics. 

But, as between Agnosticism and Ecclesiasticism, or, as our 
neighbours across the Channel call it, Clericalism, there can be 
neither peace nor truce. The Cleric asserts that it is morally wrong 
not to believe certain propositions, whatever the results of a strict 
scientific investigation of the evidence of these propositions. He 
tells us ‘ that religious error is, in itself, of an immoral nature.’? He 
declares that he has prejudged certain conclusions, and looks upon 
those who show cause for arrest of judgment as emissaries of Satan. 
It necessarily follows that, for him, the attainment of faith, not the 
ascertainment of truth, is the highest aim of mental life. And, 
on careful analysis of the nature of this faith, it will too often 
be found to be, not the mystic process of unity with the Divine, 
understood by the religious enthusiast—but that which the candid 
simplicity of a Sunday scholar once defined it to be. ‘ Faith,’ said 
this unconscious plagiarist of Tertullian, ‘is the power of saying you 
believe things which are incredible.’ 

Now I, and many other Agnostics, believe that faith, in this sense, 
is an abomination ; and though we do not indulge in the luxury of 
self-righteousness so far as to call those who are not of our way of 
thinking hard names, we do feel that the disagreement between our- 
selves and those who hold this doctrine is even more moral than 
intellectual. It is desirable there should be an end of any mistakes 
on this topic. If our clerical opponents were clearly aware of the 


1 «Let us maintain, before we have proved, This seeming paradox is the secret of 
happiness’ (Dr. Newman: Tract 85, p. 85). 
.2 Dr. Newman, Lssay on Development, p. 367. 
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real state of the case, there would be an end of the curious delusion, 
which often appears between the lines of their writings, that those 
whom they are so fond of calling ‘ Infidels’ are people who not only 
ought to be, but in their hearts are, ashamed of themselves. It 
would be discourteous to do more than hint the antipodal opposition 
of this pleasant dream of theirs to facts. 

The clerics and their lay allies commonly tell us, that if we refuse 
to admit that there is good ground for expressing definite convictions 
about certain topics, the bonds of human society will dissolve and 
mankind lapse into savagery. There are several answers to this 
assertion. One is that the bonds of human society were formed 
without the aid of their theology, and in the opinion of not a few 
competent judges have been weakened rather than strengthened by 
a good deal of it. Greek science, Greek art, the ethics of old Israel, 
the social organisation of old Rome, contrived to come into being 
without the help of any one who believed in a single distinctive 
article of the simplest of the Christian creeds. The science, the art, 
the jurisprudence, the chief political and social theories, of the modern 
world have grown out of those of Greece and Rome—not by favour 
of, but in the teeth of, the fundamental teachings of early Chris- 
tianity, to which science, art, and any serious occupation with the 
things of this world, were alike despicable. 

Again, all that is best in the ethics of the modern world, in so far as 
it has not grown out of Greek thought, or Barbarian manhood, is the 
direct development of the ethics of old Israel. There is no code of 
legislation, ancient or modern, at once so just and so merciful, so 
tender to the weak and poor, as the Jewish law ; and, if the Gospels 
are to be trusted, Jesus of Nazareth himself declared that he taught 
nothing but that which lay implicitly, or explicitly, in the religious and 
ethical system of his people. 

And the scribe said unto him, Ofa truth, Teacher, thou hast well said that he is 
one ; and there is none other but he: and to love him with all the heart, and with 


all the understanding, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as him- 
self, is much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. (Mark xii. 32, 33.) 


Here is the briefest of summaries of the teaching of the 
prophets of Israel of the eighth century; does the Teacher, whose 
doctrine is thus set forth in his presence, repudiate the exposition ? 
Nay ; we are told, on the contrary, that Jesus saw that he ‘ answered 
discreetly ’ and replied, ‘ Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.’ 

So that I think that even if the creeds, from the so-called ‘ Apostles’ 
to the so-called ‘Athanasian,’ were swept into oblivion ; and evenif the 
human race should arrive at the conclusion that, whether a bishop 
washes a cup or leaves it unwashed, is not a matter of the least con- 
sequence, it will get on very well. The causes which have led to the 
development of morality in mankind, which have guided or impelled 
us all the way from the savage to the civilised state, will not cease to 
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operate because a number of ecclesiastical hypotheses turn out to be 
baseless. And, even if the absurd notion that morality is more the 
child of speculation than of practical necessity and inherited instinct, 
had any foundation ; if all the world is going to thieve, murder, and 
otherwise misconduct itself as soon as it discovers that certain portions 
of ancient history are mythical ; what is the relevance of such argu- 
ments to any one who holds by the Agnostic principle ? 

Surely, the attempt to cast out Beelzebub by the aid of Beelzebub 
is a hopeful procedure as compared to that of preserving morality by 
the aid of immorality. For I suppose it is admitted that an Agnostic 
may be perfectly sincere, may be competent, and may have studied 
the question at issue with as much care as his clerical opponents. But, 
if the Agnostic really believes what he says, the ‘dreadful consequence’ 
argufier (consistently I admit with his own principles) virtually asks 
him to abstain from telling the truth, or to say what he believes to 
be untrue, because of the supposed injurious consequences to mo- 
rality. ‘ Beloved brethren, that we may be spotlessly moral, before all 
things let us lie,’ is the sum total of many an exhortation addressed 
to the ‘Infidel.’ Now, as I have already pointed out, we cannot oblige 
our exhorters. We leave the practical application of the convenient 
doctrines of ‘Reserve’ and ‘ Non-natural interpretation’ to those 
who invented them. 

I trust that I have now made amends for any ambiguity, or want 
of fulness, in my previous exposition of that which I hold to be 
the essence of the Agnostic doctrine. Henceforward, I might hope 
to hear no more of the assertion that we are necessarily Materialists, 
Idealists, Atheists, Theists, or any other ists, if experience had led 
me to think that the proved falsity of a statement was any guarantee 
against its repetition. And those who appreciate the nature of our 
position will see, at once, that when Ecclesiasticism declares that we 
ought to believe this, that, and the other, and are very wicked if 
we don’t, it is impossible for us to give any answer but this: We} 
have not the slightest objection to believe anything you like, if you 
will give us good grounds for belief; but, if you cannot, we must 
respectfully refuse, even if that refusal should wreck morality and 
insure our own damnation several times over. We are quite content 
to leave that to the decision of the future. The course of the past 
has impressed us with the firm conviction that no good ever comes 
of falsehood, and we feel warranted in refusing even to experiment | 
in that direction. 


In the course of the present discussion it has been asserted that 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ and the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ furnish a 
summary and condensed view of the essentials of the teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth, set forth by himself. Now this supposed Summa 
of Nazarene theology distinctly affirms the existence of a spiritual 

VoL. XXV.—No. 148. 3 Q 
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world, of a Heaven, and of a Hell of fire ; it teaches the Fatherhood of 
God and the malignity of the Devil; it declares the superintending 
providence of the former and our need of deliverance from the 
machinations of the latter; it affirms the fact of demoniac possession 
and the power of casting out devils by the faithful. And, from these 
premises, the conclusion is drawn, that those agnostics who deny 
that there is any evidence of such a character as to justify certainty, 
respecting the existence and the nature of the spiritual world, contra- 

_ dict the express declarations of Jesus. I have replied to this argumen- 
tation by showing that there is strong reason to doubt the historical 
accuracy of the attribution to Jesus of either the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ or the ‘ Lord’s Prayer’; and, therefore, that the conclusion 
in question is not warranted, at any rate on the grounds set forth. 

But, whether the Gospels contain trustworthy statements about 
this and other alleged historical facts or not, it is quite certain that 
from them, taken together with the other books of the New Testa- 
ment, we may collect a pretty complete exposition of that theory of 
the spiritual world which was held by both Nazarenes and Chris- 
tians ; and which was undoubtedly supposed by them to be fully 
sanctioned by Jesus, though it is just as clear that they did not 
imagine it contained any revelation by him of something heretofore 
unknown. If the pneumatological doctrine which pervades the 
whole New Testament is nowhere systematically stated, it is every- 
where assumed. The writers of the Gospels and of the Acts take it for 
granted, as a matter of common knowledge ; and it is easy to gather 
from these sources a series of propositions, which only need arrange- 
ment to form a complete system. 

In this system, Man is considered to be a duality formed of a 
spiritual element, the soul; and a corporeal* element, the body. 
And this duality is repeated in the Universe, which consists of a 
corporeal world embraced and interpenetrated by a spiritual world. 
The former consists of the earth, as its principal and central con- 
stituent, with the subsidiary sun, planetsand stars. Above the earth 
is the air, and below it the watery abyss. Whether the Heaven, 
which is conceived to be above the air; and the Hell in, or below, 
the subterranean deeps, are to be taken as corporeal or incorporeal 
is not clear. 

However this may be, the Heaven and the air, the earth and the 
abyss, are peopled by innumerable beings analogous in nature to the 
spiritual element in man, and these spirits are of two kinds, good and 
bad. The chief of the good spirits, infinitely superior to all the 
others, and their Creator, as well as the Creator of the corporeal 
world and of the bad spirits, is God. His residence is Heaven, where 


: * It is by no means to be assumed that ‘ spiritual’ and ‘corporeal’ are exact equi- 
valents of ‘immaterial ’ and ‘material’ in the minds of ancient speculators on these 
topics. 


, 
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he is surrounded by the ordered hosts of good spirits; his angels, or 
messengers, and the executors of his will throughout the universe. 

On the other hand, the chief of the bad spirits is Satan—the devil 
par excellence. He and his company of demons are free to roam 
through all parts of the universe, except Heaven. These bad spirits 
are far superior to man in power and subtlety, and their whole 
energies are devoted to bringing physical and moral evils upon 
him, and to thwarting, so far as their power goes, the benevolent 
intentions of the Supreme Being. In fact, the souls and bodies of 
men form both the theatre and the prize of an incessant warfare 
between the good and the evil spirits—the powers of light and the 
powers of darkness. By leading Eve astray, Satan brought sin ard 
death upon mankind. As the“Gods of the heathen, the demons are 
the founders and maintainers of idolatry ; as the ‘ powers of the air’ 
they afflict mankind with pestilence and famine ; as ‘ unclean spirits’ 
they cause disease of mind and body. 

The significance of the appearance of Jesus, as the Messiah or Christ, 
is the reversal of the satanic work, by putting an end to both sin and 
death. He announces that thesxkingdom of God is at hand, when the 
‘ Prince of this world’ shall be finally ‘ cast out’ (John xii. 31) from 
the cosmos, as Jesus, during his earthly career, cast him out from 
individuals. Then will Satan and all his devilry, along with the 
wicked whom they have seduced to their destruction, be hurled into 
the abyss of unquenchable fire—there to endure continual torture, 
without a hope of winning pardon from the merciful God, their Father; 
or of moving the glorified Messiah to one more act of pitiful inter- 
cession; or even of interrupting, by a momentary sympathy with 
their wretchedness, the harmonious psalmody of their brother angels 
and men, eternally lapped in bliss unspeakable. 

The straitest Protestant, who refuses to admit the existence of 
any source of Divine truth, except the Bible, will not deny that every 
point of the pneumatological theory here set forth has ample scrip- 
tural warranty: the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apo- 
calypse assert the existence of the devil and his demons and Hell, 
as plainly as they do that of God and his angels and Heaven. It is 
plain that the Messianic and the Satanic conceptions of the writers of 
these books are the obverse and the reverse of the same intellectual 
coinage. If we turn from Scripture to the traditions of the Fathers 
and the confessions of the Churches, it will appear that, in this one 
particular, at any rate, time has brought about no important deviation 
from primitive belief. From Justin onwards, it may often be a fair 
question whether God, or the devil, occupies a larger share of the at- 
tention of the Fathers. It is the devil who instigates the Roman 
authorities to persecute; the gods and goddesses of paganism are 
devils, and idolatry itself is an invention of Satan; if a saint falls 
away from grace, it is by the seduction of the demon; if a heresy 

3Q2 
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arises, the devil has suggested it ; and some of the Fathers ‘ go so far 
as to challenge the pagans to a sort of exorcising match, by way of - 
testing the truth of Christianity. Medieval Christianity is at one 
with patristic, on this head. The masses, the clergy, the theologians 
and the philosophers alike, live and move and have their being in a 
world full of demons, in which sorcery and possession are everyday 
occurrences. Nor didthe Reformation make any difference. What- 
ever else Luther assailed, he left the traditional demonology un- 
touched ; nor could any one have entertained a more hearty and un- 
compromising belief in the devil, than he and, at a later period, the 
Calvinistic fanatics of New England did. Finally, in these last years 
of the nineteenth century, the demonological hypotheses of the first 
century are, explicitly or implicitly, held and occasionally acted upon, 
by the immense majority of Christians of all confessions. 

Only here and there has the progress of scientific thought, outside 
the ecclesiastical world, so far affected Christians, that they and their 
teachers fight shy of the demonology of their creed. They are fain to 
conceal their real disbelief in one half of Christian doctrine by judi- 
cious silence about it; or by flight to those refuges for the logically 
destitute, accommodation or allegory. But the faithful who fly to 
allegory in order to escape absurdity resemble nothing so much as 
the sheep in the fable who—to save their lives—jumped into the 
| pit. The allegory pit is too commodious, is ready to swallow up so 
much more than one wants to put into it. Ifthe story of the temp- 
tation is an allegory ; if the early recognition of Jesus as the Son of 
God by the demons is an allegory; if the plain declaration of the 
writer of the first Epistle of John (iii. 8), ‘To this end was the Son 
of God manifested that he might destroy the works of the devil,’ is 
allegorical, then the Pauline version of the Fall may be allegorical, 
and still more the words of consecration of the Eucharist, or the 
promise of the second coming; in fact, there is not a dogma of 
ecclesiastical Christianity the scriptural basis of which may not be 
whittled away by a similar process. 

As to accommodation, let any honest man who can read the New 
Testament ask himself whether Jesus and his immediate friends and 
disciples can be dishonoured more grossly than by the supposition 
that they said and did that which is attributed to them; while, in 
reality, they disbelieved in Satan and his demons, in possession and 
in exorcism ?® 

An eminent theologian has justly observed that we have no right 
to look at the propositions of the Christian faith with one eye open 

* Tertullian (Apolog. adv. Gentes, cap. xxiii.) thus challenges the Roman authori- 
ties : let them bring a possessed person into the presence of a Christian before their 
tribunal ; and, if the demon does not confess himself to be such, on the order of the 
Christian, let the Christian be executed out of hand. 


5 See the expression of orthodox opinion upon the ‘accommodation’ subterfuge, 
already cited, Nineteenth Century, February 1889, p. 173. 


, 
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and the other shut. (Tract 85, p. 29.) It really is not permissible 
to see, with one eye, that Jesus is affirmed to declare the personality 
and the Fatherhood of God, his loving providence and his accessi- 
bility to prayer; and to shut the other to the no less definite teach- 
ing ascribed to Jesus in regard to the personality and the misanthropy 
of the Devil, his malignant watchfulness, and his subjection to exor- 
cistic formule and rites. Jesus is made to say that the devil ‘ was a 
murderer from the beginning’ (John viii. 44) by the same authority 
as that upon which we depend for his asserted declaration that ‘God 
is a spirit’ (John iv. 24). 

To those who admit the authority of the famous Vincentian dictum 
that the doctrine which has been held ‘ always, everywhere, and by 
all’ is to be received as authoritative, the demonology must possess 
a higher sanction than any other Christian dogma, except, perhaps, 
those of the Resurrection and of the Messiahship of Jesus; for it 
would be difficult to name any other points of doctrine on which the 
Nazarene does not differ from the Christian, and the different his- 
torical stages and contemporary subdivisions of Christianity from one 
another. And, if the demonology is accepted, there can be no reason 
for rejecting all those miracles in which demons play a part. The 
Gadarene story fits into the general scheme of Christianity, and the 
evidence for ‘ Legion’ and their doings is just as good asany other 
in the New Testament for the doctrine which the story illustrates. 

It was with the purpose of bringing this great fact into prominence, 
of getting people to open both their eyes when they look at Ecclesi- 
asticism ; that I devoted so much space to that miraculous stery which 
happens to be one of the best types of its class. And I could not 
wish for a better justification of the course I have adopted than the 
fact that my heroically consistent adversary has declared his implicit 
belief in the Gadarene story and (by necessary consequence) in the 
Christian demonology as a whole. It must be obvious, by this time, 
that, if the account of the spiritual world given in the New Testa- 
ment, professedly on the authority of Jesus, is true, then the 
demonological half of that account must be just as true as the other 
half. And, therefore, those who question the demonology, or try to 
explain it away, deny the truth of what Jesus said, and are, in ecclesi- 
astical terminology, ‘Infidels’ just as much as those who deny the 
spirituality of God. This is as plain as anything can well be, and the 
dilemma for my opponent was either to assert that the Gadarene 
pig-bedevilment actually occurred, or to write himself down an ‘ Infidel.’ 
As was to be expected, he chose the former alternative; and I may 
express my great satisfaction at finding that there is one spot of 
common ground on which both he and I stand. So far as I can 
judge, we are agreed to state one of the broad issues between the 
consequences of agnostic principles (as I draw them), and the conse- 
quences of ecclesiastical dogmatism (as he accepts it), as follows. 
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Ecclesiasticism says: ,The demonology of the Gospels is an 
essential part of that account of that spiritual world, the truth of 
which it declares to be certified by Jesus. 

Agnosticism (me judice) says: There is no good evidence of the ex- 
istence of a demonic spiritual world, and much reason for doubting it. 

Hereupon the ecclesiastic may observe: Your doubt means that 
you disbelieve Jesus; therefore you are an ‘Infidel’ instead of an 
‘Agnostic.’ To which the agnostic may reply: No; for two reasons: 
first, because your evidence that Jesus said what you say he said is 
worth very little ; and secondly, because a man may be an agnostic in 
the sense of admitting he has no positive knowledge ; and yet consider 
that he has more or less probable ground for accepting any given hypo- 
thesis about the spiritual world. Just as a man may frankly declare 
that he has no means of knowing whether the planets generally are 
inhabited or not, and yet may think one of the two possible hypo- 
theses more likely than the other, so he may admit that he has no 
means of knowing anything about the spiritual world, and yet may 
think one or other of the current views on the subject, to some extent, 
probable. 

The second answer is so obviously valid that it needs no discus- 
sion, I draw attention to it simply in justice to those agnostics, who 
may attach greater value than I do to any sort of pneumatological 
speculations, and not because I wish to escape the responsibility of 
declaring that, whether Jesus sanctioned the demonological part of 
Christianity or not, I unhesitatingly reject it. The first answer, on 
the other hand, opens up the whole question of the claim of the 
biblical and other sources, from which hypotheses concerning the 
spiritual world are derived, to be regarded as unimpeachable historical 
evidence as to matters of fact. 

Now, in respect of the trustworthiness of the Gospel narratives, 
I was anxious to get rid of the common assumption that the determi- 
nation of the authorship and of the dates of these works is a matter 
of fundamental importance. That assumption is based upon the 
notion that what contemporary witnesses say must be true, or, at 
least, has always a prima facie claim to be so regarded; so that if 
the writers of any of the Gospels were contemporaries of the events 
(and still more if they were in the position of eye-witnesses) the 
miracles they narrate must be historically true, and, consequently, the 
demonology which they involve must be accepted. But the story of 
the Translation of the blessed martyrs Marcellinus and Petrus, 
and the other considerations (to which endless additions might have 
been made from the Fathers and the medieval writers) set forth in 
this Review for March last, yield, in my judgment, satisfactory 
proof that, where the miraculous is concerned, neither considerable 
intellectual ability, nor undoubted honesty, nor knowledge of the 
world, nor proved faithfulness as civil historians, nor profound 
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piety, on the part of eye-witnesses and contemporaries, affords any 
guarantee of the objective truth of their statements, when we know 
that a firm belief in the miraculous was ingrained in their minds, 
and was the pre-supposition of their observations and reasonings. 

Therefore, although it be, as I believe, demonstrable that we have 
no real knowledge of the authorship, or of the date of composition of 
the Gospels, as they have come down to us, and that nothing better 
than more or less probable guesses can be arrived at on that subject, 
I have not cared to expend any space on the question. It will be 
admitted, I suppose, that the authors of the works attributed to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, whoever they may be, are per- 
sonages whose capacity and judgment in the narration of ordinary 
events are not quite so well certified as those of Eginhard; and we 
have seen what the value of Eginhard’s evidence is when the miraculous 
is in question. 


I have been careful to explain that the arguments which I have 
used in the course of this discussion are not new; that they are 
historical and have nothing to do with what is commonly called 
science ; and that they are all, to the best of my belief, to be found 
in the works of theologians of repute. 

The position which I have taken up, that the evidence in favour 
of such miracles as those recorded by Eginhard, and consequently of 
medizval demonology, is quite as good as that in favour of such 
miracles as the Gadarene, and consequently of Nazarene demonology, 
is none of my discovery. Its strength was, wittingly or unwittingly, 
suggested, a century and a half ago, by a theological scholar of emi- 
nence; and it has been, if not exactly occupied, yet so fortified with 
bastions and redoubts by a living ecclesiastical Vauban, that, in my 
judgment, it has been rendered impregnable. In the early part of 
the last century, the ecclesiastical mind in this country was much 
exercised by the question, not exactly of miracles, the occurrence of 
which in biblical times was axiomatic, but by the problem: When 
did miracles cease? Anglican divines were quite sure that no 
miracles had happened in their day, nor for some time past; they 
were equally sure that they happened sixteen or seventeen centuries 
earlier. And it was a vital question for them to determine at what 
point of time, between this terminus a quo and that terminus ad 
quem, miracles came to an end. 

The Anglicans and the Romanists agreed in the assumption that 
the possession of the gift of miracle-working was primé facie evi- 
dence of the soundness of the faith of the miracle-workers. The 
supposition that miraculous powers might be wielded by heretics 
(though it might be supported by high authority) led to consequences 
too frightful to be entertained by people who were busied in building 
their dogmatic house on the sands of early Church history. If, as the 
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Romanists maintained, an unbroken series of genuine miracles 
adorned the records of their Church, throughout the whole of its 
existence, no Anglican could lightly venture to accuse them of 
doctrinal corruption. Hence, the Anglicans, who indulged in such 
accusations, were bound to prove the modern, the medizval Roman, 
and the later Patristic, miracles false; and to shut off the wonder- 
working power from the Church at the exact point of time when 
Anglican doctrine ceased and Roman doctrine began. With a little 
adjustment—a squeeze here and a pull there—the Christianity of 
the first three or four centuries might be made to fit, or seem to fit, 
pretty well into the Anglican scheme. So the miracles, from Justin 
say to Jerome, might be recognised; while, in later times, the 
Church having become ‘corrupt’—that is to say, having pursued 
one and the same line of development further than was pleasing to 
Anglicans—its alleged miracles must needs be shams and impostures. 

Under these circumstances, it may be imagined that the establish- 
ment of a scientific frontier, between the earlier realm of supposed fact 
and the later of asserted delusion, had its difficulties ; and torrents of 
theological special pleading about the subject flowed from clerical 
pens ; until that learned and acute Anglican divine, Conyers Middle- 
ton, in his Free Inquiry, tore the sophistical web they had laboriously 
woven to pieces, and demonstrated that the miracles of the patristic 
age, early and late, must stand or fall together, inasmuch as the 
evidence for the later, is just as good as the evidence for the earlier, 
wonders. If the one set are certified by contemporaneous witnesses 
of high repute, so are the other; and, in point of probability, there 
is not a pin to choose between the two. That is the solid and irre- 
fragable result of Middleton’s contribution to the subject. But the 
Free Inquirer’s freedom had its limits; and he draws a sharp line of 
demarcation between the patristic and the New Testament miracles 
—on the professed ground that the accounts of the latter, being 
inspired, are out of the reach of criticism, 

A century later, the question was taken up by another divine, 
Middleton’s equal in learning and acuteness, and far his superior in 
subtlety and dialectic skill; who, though an Anglican, scorned the name 
of Protestant; and, while yet a Churchman, made it his business to 
parade, with infinite skill, the utter hollowness of the arguments of 
those of his brother Churchmen who dreamed that they could be 
both Anglicans and Protestants. The argument of the Essay on the 
Miracles recorded in the Ecclesiastical History of the Early Ages,® 
by the present Roman Cardinal, but then Anglican Doctor, John 


* I quote the first edition (1843). A second edition appeared in 1870, Tract 85 

of the Tracts for the Times should be read with this Hssay. If I were called 

| upon to compile a Primer of ‘ Infidelity’ I think I should save myself trouble by 

/\making a selection from these works, and from the Essay on Development by the 
same author. 


Ld 
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Henry Newman, is compendiously stated by himself in the following 
passage :— 

If the miracles of Church history cannot be defended by the arguments of 

Leslie, Lyttleton, Paley, or Douglas, how many of the Scripture miracles satisfy 
their conditions ? (p. cvii.) 
And, although the answer is not given in so many words, little 
doubt is left on the mind of the reader, that, in the mind of the 
writer, it is: None. In fact, this conclusion is one which cannot be 
resisted, if the argument in favour of the Scripture miracles is based 
upon that which laymen, whether lawyers, or men of science, or 
historians, or ordinary men of affairs, call evidence. But there is 
something really impressive in the magnificent contempt with which, 
at times, Dr. Newman sweeps aside alike those who offer and those who 
demand such evidence. 

Some infidel authors advise us td accept no miracles which would not have a 
verdict in their favour in a court of justice ; that is, they employ against Scripture 
a weapon which Protestants would confine to attacks upon the Church; as if 
moral and religious questions required legal proofs, and evidence were the test of / 
truth’ (p. cvii.) 

‘As if evidence were the test of truth’!—although the truth in 
question is the occurrence or‘ non-occurrence of certain phenomena 
at a certain time and in a certain place. This sudden revelation of 
the great gulf fixed between the ecclesiastical and the scientific mind 
is enough to take away the breath of any one unfamiliar with the 
clerical organon. As if, one may retort, the assumption that miracles 
may, or have, served a moral or a religious end, in any way alters 
the fact that they profess to be historical events, things that 
actually happened ; and, as such, must needs be exactly those sub- 
jects about which evidence is appropriate and legal proofs (which 

e such merely because they afford adequate evidence) may be 
justly demanded. The Gadarene miracle either happened, or it did 
not. Whether the Gadarene ‘ question’ is moral or religious, or not, 
has nothing to do with the fact that it is a purely historical question 
whether the demons said what they are declared to have said, and 
the devil-possessed pigs did or did not rush over the cliffs of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, on a certain day of a certain year, after a.p. 26 
and before a.D. 36: for vague and uncertain as New Testament 
chronology is, I suppose it may be assumed that the event in question, 
if it happened at all, took place during the procuratorship of Pilate. 
If that is not a matter about which evidence ought to be required, 
and not only legal, but strict scientific proof demanded by sane men 
who are asked to believe the story—what is? Isa reasonable being 
to be seriously asked to credit statements, which, to put the case 


7 Yet, when it suits his purpose, as in the Introduction to the Essay on Develop- 
ment, Dr. Newman can demand strict evidence in religious questions as sharply as | 
any ‘infidel author ;’ and he can even profess to yield to its force (Zssays on Miracles, { 
1870, note, p. 391). 
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gently, are not exactly probable, and on the acceptance or rejection 
of which his whole view of life may depend, without asking for as 
much ‘legal’ proof as would send an alleged pickpocket to gaol, or 
as would suffice to prove the validity of a disputed will ? 

‘Infidel authors’ (if, as I am assured, I may answer for them) 
will decline to waste time on mere darkenings of counsel of this 
sort ; but tothose Anglicans who accept his premises, Dr. Newman is 
a truly formidable antagonist. What, indeed, are they to reply when 
he puts the very pertinent question :-— 


‘ whether persons who, not merely question, but prejudge the Ecclesiastical miracles 
on the ground of their want of resemblance, whatever that be, to those contained 
in Scripture—as if the Almighty could not doin the Christian Church what He had 
not already done at the time of its foundation, or under the Mosaic Covenant— 
whether such reasoners are not siding with the sceptie,’ 


and : 


‘whether it is not a happy inconsistency by which they continue to believe the 
Scriptures while they reject the Church’ * (p. liii.) 


Again, I invite Anglican orthodoxy to consider this passage :— 


the narrative of the combats of St. Antony with evil spirits, is a development 
rather than a contradiction of revelation, viz. of such texts as speak of Satan being 
cast out by prayer and fasting. To be shocked, then, at the miracles of Ecclesiastical 
history, or to ridicule them for their strangeness, is no part of a scriptural philosophy 
(p. liii.-liv.) 


Further on, Dr, Newman declares that it has been admitted 


that a distinct line can be drawn in point of character and circumstance between 
the miracles of Scripture and of Church history ; but this is by no means the case 
(p.lv.). . . . specimens are not wanting in the history of the Church, of miracles as 
awful in their character and as momentous in their effects as those which are recorded 
inScripture. The fire interrupting the re-building of the Jewish temple, and thedeath 
of Arius, are instances, in Ecclesiastical history, of such solemn events. On the other 
hand, difficult instances in the Scripture history are such as these: the serpent in 
Eden, the Ark, Jacob’s vision for the multiplication of his cattle, the speaking of 
Balaam’s ass, the axe swimming at Elisha’s word, the miracle on the swine, and 
various instances of prayers or prophecies, in which, as in that of Noah’s blessing 
and curse, words which seem the result of private feeling are expressly or virtually 
ascribed to a Divine suggestion (p. lvi.) 

Who is to gainsay our Ecclesiastical authority here? ‘ Infidel 
authors’ might be accused of a wish to ridicule the Scripture miracles 
by putting them on a level with the remarkable story about the fire 
which stopped the rebuilding of the Temple, or that about the death 
of Arius—but Dr. Newman is above suspicion. The pity is that his 
list of what he delicately terms ‘difficult’ instances is so short. 
Why omit the manufacture of Evé out of Adam’s rib, on the strict 
historical accuracy of which the chief argument of the defenders of 

® Compare Tract 85, p. 110: ‘I am persuaded that were men but consistent who 


oppose the Church doctrines as being unscriptural, they would vindicate the Jews 
for rejecting the Gospel.’ 
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an iniquitous portion of our present marriage law depends? Why 
leave out the account of the‘ Bene Elohim’ and their gallantries, on 
which a large part of the worst practices of the medieval inquisitors 
into witchcraft was based? Why forget the angel who wrestled with 
Jacob, and, as the account suggests, somewhat over-stepped the 
bounds of fair play, at the end of the struggle? Surely, we must 
agree with Dr. Newman that, if all these camels have gone down, it 
savours of affectation to strain at such gnats as the sudden ailment 
of Arius in thé midst of his deadly, if prayerful,® enemies ; and the 
fiery explosion which stopped the Julian building operations. Though 
the words of the ‘ Conclusion’ of the Hssay on Miracles may, perhaps, 
be quoted against me, I may express my satisfaction at finding myself 
in substantial accordance with a theologian above all suspicion of 
heterodoxy. With all my heart, I can declare my belief that there is 
just as good reason for believing in the miraculous slaying of the man 
who fell short of the Athanasian power of affirming contradictories, with 
respect to the nature of the Godhead, as there is for believing in the 
stories of the serpent and the ark told in Genesis, the speaking of 
Balaam’s ass in Numbers, or the floating of the axe, at Elisha’s order, 
in the second book of Kings. — 


It is one of the peculiarities of a really sound argument that it is 
susceptible of the fullest development; and that it sometimes leads 
to conclusions unexpected by those who employ it. To my mind, it 
is impossible to refuse to follow Dr. Newman when he extends his 
reasoning from the miracles of the patristic and medizval ages back- 
ward in time as far as miracles are recorded. But, if the rules of 
logic are valid, I feel compelled to extend the argument forward to 
the alleged Roman miracles of the present day, which Dr. Newman 
might not have admitted, but which Cardinal Newman may hardly 
reject. Beyond question, there is as good, or perhaps better, evidence 
for the miracles worked by our Lady of Lourdes, as there is for the 
floating of Elisha’s axe, or the speaking of Balaam’s ass. But we 
must go still further; there is a modern system of thaumaturgy and 
demonology which is just as well certified as the ancient.!° Veracious, 


® According to Dr. Newman, ‘ This prayer [that of Bishop Alexander, who begged 
God to “take Arius away ”] is said to have been offered about 3 P.M. on the Saturday ; 
that same evening Arius was in the great square of Constantine, when he was 
suddenly seized with indisposition’ (p. clxx.). The ‘infidel’ Gibbon seems to have 
dared to suggest that ‘an option between poison and miracle’ is presented by this 
case ; and, it must be admitted, that, if the Bishop had been within reach of a modern 
police magistrate, things might have gone hardly with him. Modern ‘Infidels,’ pos- 
sessed of a slight knowledge of chemistry, are not unlikely, with no less audacity, to 
suggest an ‘option between fire-edamp and miracle’ in seeking for the cause of the 
fiery outburst at Jerusalem. 

%” A writer in a spiritualist journal takes me roundly to task for venturing to 
doubt the historical and literal truth of the Gadarene story. The following passage 
in his letter is worth quotation: ‘ Now to the materialistic and scientific mind, to the 
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excellent, sometimes learned and acute persons, even philosophers of 
no mean pretension, testify to the ‘ levitation’ of bodies much heavier 
than Elisha’s axe; to the existence of ‘spirits’ who, to the mere 
tactile sense, have been indistinguishable from flesh and blood, and, 
occasionally, have wrestled with all the vigour of Jacob’s opponent ; 
yet, further, to the speech, in the language of raps, of spiritual 
beings, whose discourses, in point of coherence and value, are far 
inferior to that of Balaam’s humble but sagacious steed. I have 
not the smallest doubt that, if these were persecuting times, there is 
many a worthy ‘spiritualist’ who would cheerfully go to the stake 
in support of his pneumatological faith, and furnish evidence, after 
Paley’s own heart, in proof of the truth of his doctrines. Not a few 
modern divines, doubtless struck by the impossibility of refusing the 
spiritualist evidence, if the ecclesiastical evidence is accepted, and 
deprived of any & priori objection by their implicit belief in Christian 
Demonology, show themselves ready to take poor Sludge seriously, 
and to believe that he is possessed by other devils than those of need, 
greed, and vainglory. 

Under these circumstances, it was to be expected, though it is 
none the less interesting to note the fact, that the arguments of the 
latest school of ‘ spiritualists’ present a wonderful family likeness to 
those which adorn the subtle disquisitions of the advocate of eccle- 


siastical miracles of forty years ago. It is unfortunate for the ‘ spiri- 
tualists’ that, over and over again, celebrated and trusted media, who 
really, in some respects, call to mind the Montanist!! and gnostic 
seers of the second century, are either proved in courts of law to 
be fraudulent impostors; or, in sheer weariness, as it would seem, 
of the honest dupes who swear by them, spontaneously confess 


uninitiated in spiritual verities, certainly this story of the Gadarene or Gergesene 
swine presents insurmountable difficulties; it seems grotesque and nonsensical. To 
the experienced, trained, and cultivated Spiritualist this miracle is, as I am prepared 
to show, one of the most instructive, the most profoundly useful, and the most bene- 
ficent which Jesus ever wrought in the whole course of His pilgrimage of redemption 
onearth.’ Just so. And the first page of this same journal presents the following 
advertisement, among others of the same kidney :— 

‘To WEALTHY SPIRITUALISTS.—A Lady Medium of tried power wishes to meet 
with an elderly gentleman who would be willing to give her a comfortable home and 
maintenance in Exchange for her Spiritualistic services, as her guides consider her 
health is too delicate for public sittings: London preferred.—Address “ Mary,” Office 
of Light? . 

Are we going back to the days of the Judges, when wealthy Micah set up his 
private ephod, teraphim, and Levite ? 

” Consider Tertullian’s ‘sister’ (‘hodie apud nos’), who conversed with angels, 
saw and heard mysteries, knew men’s thoughts, and prescribed medicine for their 
bodies (De Anima,cap.9). Tertullian tells us that this woman saw the soul as corpo- 
real, and described its colour and shape. The ‘infidel’ will probably be unable to 
refrain from insulting the memory of the ecstatic saint by the remark that Tertul- 
lian’s known views about the corporeality of the soul may have had something to do 
with the remarkable perceptive powers of the Montanist medium, in whose revelations 
of the spiritual world he took such profound interest. 
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their long-continued iniquities, as the Fox women did the other day 
in New York.'? But whenever a catastrophe of this kind takes place, 
the believers are no wise dismayed by it. They freely admit that 
not only the media, but the spirits whom they summon, are sadly 
apt to lose sight of the elementary principles of right and wrong ; 
and they triumphantly ask: How does the occurrence of occasional 
impostures disprove the genuine manifestations (that is to say, all 
those which have not yet been proved to be impostures or delusions) ? 
And, in this, they unconsciously plagiarise from the churchman, who 
just as freely admits that many ecclesiastical miracles may have been 
forged ; and asks, with the same calm contempt, not only of legal 
proofs, but of common-sense probability, Why does it follow that none 
are to be supposed genuine? I must say, however, that the spiri- 
tualists, so far as I know, do not venture to outrage right reason so 
boldly as the ecclesiastics. They do not sneer at ‘evidence’; nor rept- 
diate the requirement of legal proofs. In fact, there can be no doubt 
that the spiritualists produce better evidence for their manifestations 
than can be shewn either for the miraculous death of Arius, or for the 
Invention of the Cross."* 

From the ‘levitation’ of the axe at one end of a period of near 
three thousand years to the ‘ levitation’ of Sludge & Co. at the other 
end, there is a complete continuity of the miraculous with every 
gradation from the childish to the stupendous, from the gratification 


of a caprice to the illustration of sublime truth. There is no graw- 
ing a line in the series that might be set out of plausibly attested 
cases of spiritual intervention. If one is true, all may be true; if 
one is false, all may be false. 


This is, to my mind, the inevitable result of that method of 
reasoning which is applied to the confutation of Protestantism, with 
so much success, by one of the acutest and subtlest disputants who 
have ever championed Ecclesiasticism—and one cannot put his claims 
to acuteness and subtlety higher. 


. . . the Christianity of history is not Protestantism. Ifever there were a safe 
truth it is this. . . . ‘To be deep in history is to cease to be a Protestant.’ ' 


I have not a shadow of doubt that these anti-Protestant epigrams 
are profoundly true. But I have as little that, in the same sense, the 
‘Christianity of history is not’ Romanism ; and that to be deeper 


12 See the New York World for Sunday, October 21, 1888; and the Reyort of the 
Seubert Commission, Philadelphia, 1887. : 

18 Dr. Newman’s observation that the miraculous multiplication of the pieces of 
the true cross (with which ‘ the whole world is filled,’ according to Cyril of Jerusalem ; 
and of which some say there are enough extant to build a man-of-war) is no more 
wonderful than that of the loaves and fishes is one that I do not see my way to con- 
tradict. See Essay on Miracles, 2nd ed. p. 163. 

4 An Essay on the Development of Christian D.ctrine, by J. H. Newman, D.D., 

p. 7and 8, (1878.) 
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in history is to cease to be a Romanist. The reasons which compel 
my doubts about the compatibility of the Roman doctrine, or any 
other form of Catholicism, with history, arise out of exactly the same 
line of argument as that adopted by Dr. Newman in the famous essay 
which I have just cited. If, with one hand, Dr. Newman has destroyed 
Protestantism, he has annihilated Romanism with the other; and the 
total result of his ambidextral efforts is to shake Christianity to its 
foundations. Nor was any one better aware that this must be the 
inevitable result of his arguments—if the world should refuse to 
accept Roman doctrines and Roman miracles—than the writer of 
Tract 85. 

Dr. Newman made his choice and passed over to the Roman 
Church half a century ago. Some of those who were essentially in 
harmony with his views preceded, and many followed him. But 
many remained ; and, as the quondam Puseyite and present Ritualistic 
party, they are continuing that work of sapping and mining the 
Protestantism of the Anglican Church which he and his friends so 
ably commenced. At the present time, they have no little claim to be 
considered victorious all along the line. I am old enough to recollect 
the small beginnings of the Tractarian party ; and I am amazed when 
I consider the present position of their heirs. Their little leaven has 
* leavened, if not the whole, yet a very large, lumpof the Anglican Church ; 
which is now pretty much of a preparatory school for Papistry. So 
that it#eally behoves Englishmen (who, as I have been informed by 
high authority, are all, legally, members of the State Church, if they 
profess to belong to no other sect) to wake up to what that powerful 
organisation is about, and whither it is tending. On this point, the 
writings of Dr. Newman, while he still remained within the Anglican 
fold, are a vast store of the best and the most authoritative infor- 
mation. His doctrines on Ecclesiastical miracles and on Development 
are the corner-stones of the Tractarian fabric. He believed that his 
\ arguments led either Romeward, or to what ecclesiastics call ‘ Infidelity,’ 
and Icall Agnosticism. I believe that he was quite right in this con- 
viction ; but while he chooses the one alternative, I choose the other ; 
as he rejects Protestantism on the ground of its incompatibility with 
history, so, &@ fortiori, I conceive that Romanism ought to be re- 
jected, and that an impartial consideration of the evidence must re- 
fuse the authority of Jesus to anything more than the Nazarenism of 
James and Peter and John. And let it not be supposed that this is 
a mere ‘infidel’ perversion of the facts. Noone has more openly and 
clearly admitted the possibility that they may be fairly interpreted 
in this way than Dr. Newman. If, he says, there are texts which 
seem to shew that Jesus contemplated the evangelisation of the 
heathen : 

«+ +» Did not the Apostles hear our Lord? and what was thei impression 


from what they heard? Is it not certain that the Apostles did not gather this 
truth from His teaching ? (Tract 85, p. 63). 
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He said, ‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature.’ These words need have only 
meant ‘ Bring all men to Christianity through Judaism.’ Make them Jews, that 
they may enjoy Christ's privileges, which are lodged in Judaism; teach them those 
rites and ceremonies, circumcision and the like, which hitherto have been dead 
ordinances, and now are living: and so the Apostles seem to have understood 
them (iid., p. 65). 


So far as Nazarenism differentiated itself from contemporary ortho- 
dox Judaism, it seems to have tended towards a revival of the ethical 
and religious spirit of the prophetic age, accompanied by the belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah, and by various accretions which had grown round 
Judaism subsequently to the exile. To these belong the doctrines 
of the Resurrection, of the Last Judgment, of Heaven and Hell; of 
the hierarchy of good angels; of Satan and the hierarchy of evil 
spirits. And there is very strong ground for believing that all these 
doctrines, at least in the shapes in which they were held by the 
post-exilic Jews, were derived from Persian and Babylonian" sources, 
and are essentially of heathen origin. 

How far Jesus positively sanctioned all these indrainings of cireum- 
jacent Paganism into Judaism ; how far any one has a right to say 
that the refusal to accept one or other of these doctrines as ascer- 
tained verities comes to the same thing as contradicting Jesus, it ap- 
pears to me not easy to say. But it is hardly less difficult to conceive 
that he could have distinctly negatived any of them; and, more es- 
pecially, that demonology which has been accepted by the Christian 
churches in every age and under all their mutual antagonisms. But, 
I repeat my conviction that, whether Jesus sanctioned the demonology 
of his time and nation or not, itis doomed. The future of Christianity 
as a dogmatic system and apart from the old Israelitish ethics which 
it has appropriated and developed, lies in the answer which mankind 
will eventually give to the question whether they are prepared to be- 
lieve such stories as the Gadarene and the pneumatological hypotheses 
which go with it, or not. My belief is they will decline to do any- 
thing of the sort, whenever and wherever their minds have been 
disciplined by science. And that discipline must and will, at once 
follow and lead, the footsteps of advancing civilisation. ; 


The preceding pages were written before I became acquainted 
with the contents of the May number of this Review, wherein I dis- 
cover many things which are decidedly not to my advantage. It 
would appear that ‘evasion’ is my chief resource, ‘incapacity for 
strict argument’ and ‘rottenness of ratiocination’ my main mental 


15 Dr. Newman faces this question with his customary ability. ‘Now, I own, I 
am not at all solicitous to deny that this doctrine of an apostate Angel and his hosts 
was gained from Babylon: it might still be Divine nevertheless. God who made 
the’prophet’s ass speak, and thereby instructed the prophet, might instruct His Church 
by means of heathen Babylon’ (Tract 85, p. 83). There seems to be no end to 
the apologetic burden that Balaam’s ass can carry. 
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characteristics, and that it is ‘ barely credible ’ that a statement which 
I profess to make of my own knowledge is true. All which things I 
notice, merely to illustrate the great truth, forced on me by long expe- 
rience, that it is only from those who enjoy the blessing of a firm hold 
of the Christian faith that such manifestations of meekness, patience, 
and charity are to be expected. 

I had imagined that no one who had read my preceding papers, 
could entertain a doubt as to my position in respect of the main issue 
as it has been stated and restated by my opponent : 
an Agnosticism which knows nothing of the relation of man to God must not 


only refuse belief to our Lord’s most undoubted teaching, but must deny the reality 
of the spiritual convictions in which he lived and died." 


That is said to be ‘the simple question which is at issue between 
us,’ and' the three testimonies to that teaching and those convictions 
selected are the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Story of the Passion. 

My answer, reduced to its briefest form has been: In the first place, 
the evidence is such that the exact nature of the teachings and the 
convictions of Jesus is extremely uncertain, so that what ecclesiastics 
are pleased to call a denial of them may be nothing of the kind. And, 
in the second place, if Jesus taught the demonological system involved 
in the Gadarene story—if a belief in that system formed a part of the 
spiritual convictions in which he lived and died—then I, for my part, 
unhesitatingly refuse belief in that teaching, and deny the reality of 
those spiritual convictions. And I go further and add, that exactly 
in so far as it can be proved that Jesus sanctioned the essentially pagan 
demonological theories current among the Jews of his age, exactly in 
so far, for me, will his authority in any matter touching the spiritual 
world be weakened. 

With respect to the first half of my answer, I have pointed out 
that the Sermon on the Mount, as given in the first Gospel, is, in the 
opinion of the best critics, a ‘ mosaic work’ of materials derived from 
different sources, and I do not understand that this statement is 
challenged. The only other Gospel, the third, which contains some- 
thing like it, makes, not only the discourse, but the circumstances 
under which it was delivered very different. Now, it is one thing to 
say that there was something real at the bottom of the two discourses 
—which it is quite possible ; and another to affirm that we have any 
right to say what that something was, or to fix upon any particular 
phrase and declare it to be a genuine utterance. Those who pursue 
theology as a science, and bring to the study an adequate knowledge 
of the ways of ancient historians, will find no difficulty in providing 
illustrations of my meaning. I may supply one which has come 
within range of my own limited vision. 


18 Nineteenth Century, May 1889 (p, 701). 
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In Josephus’ ‘History of the Wars of the Jews’ (chap. xix.) 
that writer reports a speech which he says Herod made at the open- 
ing of a war with the Arabians. It is in the first person, and would 
naturally be supposed by the reader to be intended for a true version 
of what Herod said. In the ‘ Antiquities,’ written some seventeen 
years later, the same writer gives another report, also in the first 
person, of Herod’s speech on the same occasion. This second 
oration is twice as long as the first, and though the general tenour 
of the two speeches is pretty much the same, there is hardly any 
verbal identity, and a good deat of matter is introduced into the one, 
which is absent from the other. Now Josephus prides himself on his 
accuracy; people whose fathers might have heard Herod’s oration 
were his contemporaries ; and yet his historical sense is so curiously 
undeveloped, that he can, quite innocently, perpetrate an obvious 
literary fabrication; for one of the two accounts must be incorrect. 
Now, if I am asked whether I believe that Herod made some 
particular statement on this occasion; whether, for example, he 
uttered the pious aphorism, ‘ Where God is, there is both multi- 
tude and courage,’ which is given in the ‘ Antiquities,’ but not in 
the ‘ Wars,’ I am compelled to say I do not know. One of the two 
reports must be erroneous, possibly both are: at any rate, I cannot 
tell how much of either is true. And, if some fervent admirer of 
the Idumean should build up a theory of Herod’s piety upon 
Josephus’ evidence that he propounded the aphorism, is it a ‘mere 
evasion’ to say, in reply, that the evidence that he did utter it is 
worthless ? 

It appears again that, adopting the tactics of Conachar when 
brought face to face with Hal o’ the Wynd, I have been trying to 
get my simple-minded adversary to follow me on a wild-goose chase 
through the early history of Christianity, in the hope of escaping 
impending defeat on the main issue. But I may be permitted to 
point out that there is an alternative hypothesis which equally fits 
the facts; and that, after all, there may have been method in the 
madness of my supposed panic. 

For suppose it to be established that Gentile Christianity was a 
totally different thing from the Nazarenism of Jesus and his imme- 
diate disciples ; suppose it to be demonstrable that, as early as the 
sixth decade of our era at least, there were violent divergencies of 
opinion among the followers of Jesus; suppose it to be hardly 
doubtful that the Gospels and the Acts took their present shapes 
under the influence of these divergencies; suppose that their 
authors, and those through whose hands they passed, had notions of 
historical veracity not more eccentric than those which Josephus 
occasionally displays: surely the chances that the Gospels are 
altogether trustworthy records of the teachings of Jesus become very 
slender. And as the whole of the case of the other side is based on 

VoL. XXV.—No. 148. 3R 
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the supposition that they are accurate records (especially of speeches, 
about which ancient historians are so curiously loose), I really do 
venture to submit that this part of my argument bears very seriously 
on the main issue; and, as ratiocination, is sound to the core. 

Again, when I passed by the topic of the speeches of Jesus on the 
Cross, it appears that I could have had no other motive than the 
dictates of my native evasiveness. An ecclesiastical dignitary may 
have respectable reasons for declining a fencing match ‘in sight of 
Gethsemane and Calvary’; but an ecclesiastical ‘Infidel’! Never. 
It is obviously impossible that, in the belief that ‘the greater in- 
cludes the less,’ I, having declared the Gospel evidence in general, as 
to the sayings of Jesus, to be of questionable value, thought it need- 
less to select for illustration of my views, those particular instances 
which were likely to be most offensive to persons of another way of 
thinking. But any supposition that may have been entertained 
that: the old familiar tones of the ecclesiastical war-drum will tempt 
me to engage in such needless discussion had better be renounced. 
I shall do nothing of the kind. Let it suffice that I ask my readers 
to turn to the twenty-third chapter of Luke (revised version), verse 
thirty-four, and he will find in the margin 


Some ancient authorities omit: And Jesus said, ‘ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ 


So that, even as late as the fourth century, there were ancient 
authorities, indeed some of the most ancient and weightiest, who 
either did not know of this utterance, so often quoted as character- 
istic of Jesus, or did not believe it had been uttered. 

Many years ago, I received an anonymous letter, which abused 
me heartily for my want of moral courage in not speaking out. I 
thought that one of the oddest charges an anonymous letter-writer 
could bring. But I am not sure that the plentiful sowing of the 
pages of the article with which I am dealing with accusations of 
evasion, may not seem odder to those who consider that the main 
strength of the answers with which I have been favoured (in this 
Review and elsewhere) is devoted not to anything in the text of my 
first paper, but to a note which occurs at p. 171. In this I say: 


Dr. Wace tells us: ‘It may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we 
possess of our Lord's teaching on these subjects.’ And he seems to think the ques- 
tion appropriately answered by the assertion that it ‘ought to be regarded as 
settled by M. Renan’s practical surrender of the adverse case.’ 


I requested Dr. Wace to point out the passages of M. Renan’s 
works in which, as he affirms, this ‘ practical surrender ’ (not merely 
as to the age and authorship of the Gospels, be it observed, but as to 
their historical value) is made, and he has been so good as to do so. 
Now let us consider the parts of Dr. Wace’s citation from Renan 
which are relevant to the issue :— 


? 
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The author of this Gospel [Luke] is certainly the same as the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles. Now the author of the Acts seems to be a companion of St. Paul— 
a character which accords completely with St. Luke. I know that more than one 
objection may be opposed to this reasoning; but one thing, at all events, is beyond 
doubt, namely, that the author of the third Gospel and of the Acts is a man who 
belonged to the second apostolic generation ; and this suffices for our purpose. 


This is a curious ‘ practical surrender of the adverse case.’ M. Renan 
thinks that there is no doubt that the author of the third gospel is 
the author of the Acts—a conclusion in which I suppose critics 
generally agree. He goes on to remark that this person seems to be 
a companion of St. Paul, and adds that Luke was a companion of 
St. Paul. Then, somewhat needlessly, M. Renan points out that 
there is more than one objection to jumping, from such data as these, 
to the conclusion that ‘ Luke’ is the writer of the third gospel. And, 
finally, M. Renan is content to reduce that which is ‘ beyond doubt’ 
to the fact that the author of the two books is a man of the second 
apostolic generation. Well, it seems to me that I could agree with 
all that M. Renan considers ‘ beyond doubt’ here, without surrendering 
anything, either ‘ practically ’ or theoretically. 

Dr. Wace (Nineteenth Century, March, p. 363) states that he 
derives the above citation from the preface to the 15th edition of the 
Vie de Jésus. My copy of Les Evangiles, dated 1877, contains a list 
of Renan’s @uvres Completes, at the head of which I find Vie de 
Jésus, 15° édition. It is, therefore, a later work than the edition of 
the Vie de Jésus, which Dr. Wace quotes. Now Les Evangiles, as its 
name implies, treats fully of the questions respecting the date and 
authorship of the Gospels ; and any one who desired, not merely to use 
M. Renan’s expressions for controversial purposes, but to give a fair 
account of his views in their full significance, would, I think, refer to 
the later source. 

If this course had been taken, Dr. Wace might have found some 
as decided expressions of opinion in favour of Luke’s authorship of 
the third gospel as he has discovered in The Apostles. I mention 
this circumstance because I desire to point out that, taking even 
the strongest of Renan’s statements, I am still at a loss to see how 
it justifies that large-sounding phrase ‘ practical surrender of the 
adverse case.’ For, on p. 438 of Les Evangiles, Renan speaks of the 
way in which Luke’s ‘excellent intentions’ have led him to torture 
history in the Acts; he declares Luke to be the founder of that 
‘eternal fiction which is called ecclesiastical history’; and, on the 
preceding page, he talks of the ‘ myth’ of the Ascension—with its mise 
en scene voulue. At p. 435, I find ‘ Luc, ou l’auteur quel qu’il soit du 
troisiéme Evangile’; at p. 280, the accounts of the Passion, the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus are said to be ‘ peu historiques ’ ; at 
p. 283 ‘La valeur historique du troisiéme Evangile est sirement 


moindre que celles des deux premiers.’ 
3R2 
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A Pyrrhic sort of victory for orthodoxy this ‘ surrender’! And, all 
the while, the scientific student of theology knows that the more 
reason there may be to believe that Luke was the companion of Paul, 
the more doubtful becomes his credibility, if he really wrote the Acts. 
For, in that case, he could not fail to have been acquainted with Paul’s 
account of the Jerusalem conference, and he must have consciously 
misrepresented it. We may next turn to the essential part of 
Dr. Wace’s citation (Nineteenth Century, p. 365) touching the first 
gospel :— 

St. Matthew evidently deserves peculiar confidence for the discourses. Here 
are ‘the oracles’—the very notes taken while the memory of the instruction of 
Jesus was living and definite. 


M. Renan here expresses the very general opinion as to the 
existence of a collection of ‘ logia,’ having a different origin from the 
text in which they are embedded, in Matthew. ‘ Notes’ are some- 
what suggestive of a shorthand writer, but the suggestion is unin- 
tentional, for M. Renan assumes that these ‘notes’ were taken, 
not at the time of the delivery of the ‘logia’ but subsequently, 
while (as he assumes) the memory of them was living and definite ; 
so that, in this very citation, M. Renan leaves open the question 
of the general historical value of the first gospel, while it is 
obvious that the accuracy of ‘notes,’ taken, not at the time of 


delivery, but from memory, is a matter about which more than 
one opinion may be fairly held. Moreover, Renan expressly calls 
attention to the difficulty of distinguishing the authentic ‘ logia’ 
from later additions of the same kind (Les Evangiles, p. 201). The 
fact is, there is no contradiction here to that opinion about the first 
gospel which is expressed in Les Evangiles (p. 175). 


The text of the so-called Matthew supposes the pre-existence of that of Mark, 
and does little more than complete it. He completes it in two fashions—first, by 
the insertion of those long discourses which gave their chief value to the Hebrew 
Gospels; then by adding traditions of a more modern formation, results of succes- 
sive developments of the legend, and to which the Christian consciousness already 
attached infinite value. 


M. Renan goes on to suggest that besides ‘ Mark,’‘ pseudo-Matthew’ 
used an Aramaic version of the Gospel originally set forth in that dia- 
lect. Finally as to the second gospel (Nineteenth Century, p. 365) :— 

He [Mark] is full of minute observations, proceeding, beyond doubt, from an 


eyewitness. There is nothing to conflict with the supposition that this eyewitness 
+ + » was the Apostle Peter himself, as Papias has it. 


Let us consider this citation also by the light of Les Evangiles :— 


This work, although composed after the death of Peter, was, in a sense, the 
work of Peter; it represents the way in which Peter was accustomed to relate the 
life of Jesus (p. 116). 


M. Renan goes on to say that, as an historical document, the 





so at —_,+ ottreati erst me ff Fr. 
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Gospel of Mark has a great superiority (p. 116), but Mark has a 
motive for omitting the discourses; and he attaches a ‘ puerile im- 
portance’ to miracles(p. 117). The Gospel of Mark is less a legend 
than a biography written with credulity (p. 118). It would be rash 
to say that Mark has not been interpolated and retouched (p. 120). 

Ifany one thinks that I have not been warranted in drawing a sharp 
distinction between ‘ scientific theologians’ and ‘ counsel for creeds ;” 
or that my warning against the too ready acceptance of certain 
declarations as to the state of biblical criticism was needless ; or that. 
my anxiety as to the sense of the word ‘ practical ’ was superfluous, let 
him compare the statement that M. Renan has made a ‘ practical} 
surrender of the adverse case’ with the facts just set forth. For 
what is the adverse case? The question, as Dr. Wace puts it, is, ‘It 
may be asked how far can we rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord’s teaching on these subjects.’ It will be obvious, that M. 
Renan’s statements amount to an adverse answer—to a ‘ practical” 
denial that any great reliance can be placed on these accounts. He 
does not believe that Matthew, the apostle, wrote the first gospel ; 
he does not profess to know who is responsible for the collection of 
‘logia’ or how many of them are authentic; though he calls the 
second gospel the most historical, he points out that it is written with 
credulity and may have been interpolated and retouched ; and, as to 
the author ‘ quel qu’il soit’ of the third gospel, who is to‘ rely on the 
accounts’ of a writer who deserves the cavalier treatment which ‘ Luke’ 
meets with at M. Renan’s hands? 

I repeat what I have already more than once said, that the 
question of the age and the authorship of the Gospels has not, in my 
judgment, the importance which is so commonly assigned to it; for 
the simple reason, that the reports, even of eyewitnesses, would not 
suffice to justify belief in a large and essential part of their con- 
tents; on the contrary, these reports would discredit the witnesses. 
The Gadarene miracle, for example, is so extremely improbable, 
that the fact of its being reported by three, even independent, 
authorities could not justify belief in it unless we had the clearest 
evidence as to their capacity as observers and as interpreters of 
their observations. But it is evident that the three authorities are not 
independent ; that they have simply adopted a legend, of which there 
were two versions; and instead of their proving its truth, it suggests 
their superstitious credulity : so that if‘ Matthew,’ ‘ Mark,’ and ‘ Luke’ 
are really responsible for the Gospels, it is not the better for the 
Gadarene story, but the worse for them. 

A wonderful amount of controversial capital has been made out of 
my assertion in the note to which I have referred, as an obiter dictum 
of no consequence to my argument, that, if Renan’s work '’ were non- 


7 [ trust it may not be supposed that I undervalue M. Renan’s labours or in- 
tended to speak slightingly of them. 
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extant, the main results of biblical criticism as set forth in the works 
of Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar, for example, would not be 
sensibly affected. I thought I had explained it satisfactorily already, 
but it seems that my explanation has only exhibited still more of 
my native perversity, so I ask for one more chance. 

In the course of the historical development of any branch of 
science, what is universally observed is this: that the men who make 
epochs and are the real architects of the fabric of exact knowledge 
are those who introduce fruitful ideas or methods. Asa rule, the 
man who does this pushes his idea or his method too far; or, if he 
does not, his school is sure to do so, and those who follow have to 
reduce his work to its proper value, and assign it its place in the 
whole. Not unfrequently they, in their turn, overdo the critical 
process, and, in trying to eliminate errors, throw away truth. 

Thus, as I said, Linneus, Buffon, Cuvier, Lamarck really ‘set 
forth the results’ of a developing science, although they often heartily 
contradict one another. Notwithstanding this circumstance, modern 
classificatory method and nomenclature have largely grown out of the 
results of the work of Linnzus; the modern conception of biology, 
as a science, and of its relation to climatology, geography and geology 
are as largely rooted in the results of the labours of Buffon ; compara- 
tive anatomy and paleontology owe a vast debt to Cuvier’s results; 
while invertebrate zoology and the revival of the idea of evolution are 
intimately dependent on the results of the work of Lamarck. In 
other words, the main results of biology up to the early years of this 
century are to be found in, or spring out of, the works of these men. 

So, if I mistake not, Strauss, if he did not originate the idea of 
taking the mythopeeic faculty into account in the development of the 
Gospel narratives ; and, though he may have exaggerated the influ- 
ence of that faculty, obliged scientific theology hereafter to take 
that element into serious consideration ; so Baur, in giving prominence 
to the cardinal fact of the divergence of the Nazarene and Pauline 
tendencies in the primitive Church ; so Reuss, in setting a marvellous 
example of the cool and dispassionate application of the principles of 
scientific criticism over the whole field of Scripture; so Volkmar, in 
his clear and forcible statement of the Nazarene limitations of Jesus, 
contributed results of permanent value in scientific theology. I 
took these names as they occurred to me. Undoubtedly, I might 
have advantageously added to them; perhaps I might havé made a 
better selection. But it really is absurd to try to make out, that I 
did not know that these writers widely disagree; and I believe that 
no scientific theologian will deny that, in principle, what I have said 
is perfectly correct. Ecclesiastical advocates, of course, cannot be 
expected to take this view of the matter. To them, these mere 
seekers after truth, in so far as their results are unfavourable to the 
creed the clerics have to support, are more or less ‘ infidels,’ or 
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favourers of ‘infidelity’; and the only thing they care to see, or 
probably can see, is the fact that, in a great many matters, the 
truth-seekers differ from one another, and therefore can easily be 
exhibited to the public, as if they did nothing else; as if any one 
who referred to them, as having each and all contributed his share 
to the results of theological science, was merely showing his ignor- 
ance; and, as if a charge of inconsistency could be based on the fact 
that he himself often disagrees with what they say. I have never 
lent a shadow of foundation to the assumption that I am a follower 
of either Strauss, or Baur, or Reuss, or Volkmar, or Renan ; my debt 
to these eminent men—so far my superiors in theological knowledge 
—is, indeed, great; yet it is not for their opinions, but for those. I 
have been able to form for myself, by their help. 


In ‘Agnosticism: a Rejoinder’ (p. 484), I have referred to the 
difficulties under which those professors of the science of theology, 
whose tenure of their posts depends on the results of their investiga- 
tions, must labour; and, in a note, I add— 

Imagine that all our chairs of Astronomy had been founded in the fourteenth 
century, and that their incumbents were bound to sign Ptolemaic articles. In that 
case, with every respect for the efforts of persons thus hampered to attain and 
expound the truth, I think men of common sense would go elsewhere to learn 
astronomy. 


I did not write this paragraph without a knowledge that its 
sense would be open to the kind of perversion which it has suffered ; 
but, if that was clear, the necessity for the statement was still 
clearer. It is my deliberate opinion: I reiterate it; and I say that, 
in my judgment, it is extremely inexpedient that any subject which 
calls itself a science should be entrusted to teachers who are debarred 
from freely following out scientific methods to their legitimate con- 
clusions, whatever those conclusions may be. If I may borrow a 
phrase paraded at the Church Congress, I think it ‘ought to be 
unpleasant’ for any man of science to find himself in the position of 
such a teacher. 

Human nature is not altered by seating it in a professorial chair, 
even of theology. I have very little doubt that if, in the year 1859, 
the tenure of my office had depended upon my adherence to the 
doctrines of Cuvier, the objections to those set forth in the Origin of 
Species would have had a halo of gravity about them that, being 
free to teach what I pleased, I failed to discover. And, in making 
that. statement it does not appear to me that I am confessing that I 
should have been debarred by ‘ selfish interests’ from making candid 
inquiry, or that I should have been biassed by ‘ sordid motives.’ I 
hope that even such a fragment of moral sense as may remain in an 
ecclesiastical * infidel’ might have got me through the difficulty ; 
but it would be unworthy to deny or disguise the fact that a very 
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serious difficulty must have been created for me by the nature of 
my tenure. And let it be observed that the temptation, in my case, 
would have been far slighter than in that of a professor of theology ; 
whatever biological doctrine I had repudiated, nobody I cared for would 
havethought the worse of me for so doing. No scientific journals would 
have howled me down, as the religious newspapers howled down my 
too honest friend, the late Bishop of Natal; nor would my colleagues 
the Royal Society have turned their backs upon me, as his episcopal 
colleagues. boycotted him. 

I say these facts are obvious, and that it is wholesome and need- 
ful that they should be stated. Itis in the interests of theology, if 
it be a science, and it is in the interests of those teachers of theology 
who desire to be something better than counsel for creeds, that it 
should be taken to heart. The seeker after theological truth and 
that only, will no more suppose that I have insulted him, than the 
prisoner who works in fetters will try to pick a quarrel with me, if 
I suggest that he would get on better if the fetters were knocked off ; 
unless indeed, as it is said does happen in the course of long captivities, 
that the victim at length ceases to feel the weight of his chains or 
even takes to hugging them, as if they were honourable ornaments.'* 


T. H. Huxtey. 


%8 To-day’s Times contains a report of a remarkable speech by Prince Bismarck, 
in which he tells the Reichstag, that he has long given up investing in foreign stock, 
lest so doing should mislead his judgment in his transactions with foreign states. 
Does this declaration prove that the Chancellor accuses himself of being ‘sordid ” 
and ‘selfish, or does it not rather show that, even in dealing with himself, he 
remains the man of realities? ] 


/ 


The Editor of Tae NinetEextH Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS, 
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